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Francis Bacon was born on the 22nd of January, isfio^i,* 
I ai York House ia the Strand, the residence of his father 
^Bh- Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. Sixty 
^^Rars later, Ben Jonson sang of him as 

^H 'England't high Chancellor; the desiincd hHr, 

^^ Iq hit soft cradle, to his fjlher's chair.' 

His mother, Anne Cooke, whose eldest sister was married to 
Lord Burleigh , was his father's second wife,' and had borne 
him two children. Anthony, the friend and correspondent of 
Essex, was twp years older than Frsncis, Of their childhood 
nothing is known. In April, 157J, when Francis was little 
more than twelve years old, the^ two brothers were entered 
as fellow -com inoners_at Trinity College, Cambridge, and ma- 
Tn'culated between the loth and 13th of June in the same year. 
They were placed under the care O'f Dr. Whitgift, Master of the 
College, who found this distinguistied position nut inconsistent 
with holding the Deanery of Lincoln, a Canonry at Ely, and the 
Rectory of Teversham; having, however, previously resigned 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity, From an account-book 
which he kept, and which was published by the late Dr. Mait- 
land in the British Magazine (vols, xxsii. xxxiii), we glean 
the meagre facts of Francis Bacon's University career. We 
team, for instance, that during the period of his residence in 
College, from April 5, 1573, to Christmas 1575, the Master's 
parental care supplied him with so many pairs of shoes, a bow 
and quiver of arrows, that there -was oil bought for his neck, 
and certain money paid to the ' jKitigarie ' when he was sick, 
and for meat probably as be was recovering, that te ta4 & 
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dest put up in his study, that his stockings were dyed at 
n cost of i2(/., that his laundress's bill from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas was 3 shillings, that his hose were mended, his 
windows glazed, two dozen silk points, 3 pair of pantofles and 
pumps bought for him, and a dozen new buttons set on his 
doublet. Some books the brothers brought with them from 
London. With others they were furnished by the Master, as 
Liyf, Cicero, Demosthenes' Olynthiacs, Homer's Iliad, Ciesar, 
Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, Sallust, and Hermogenes. There 
is an interval in the accounts from the latter part of August, 
1574, to the 3 ist of March following ; during which time the 
plague raged in Cambridge, and the members of the Uni- 
versity were dispersed. The only record of Bacon's residence 
at Trinity is a reminiscence of his own preserved in the Sylva 
Sylvarum (cent. ii. 151), which shows that at this early period 
he had begun to observe natural phenomena. ' I remember,' 
he says, ' in Trinity College in Cambridge, there was an upper 
chamber, which being thought woat in the roof of it, was 
supported by a pillar of ironj of the bigness of one's arm, in 
the midst of the chamber; which if you had struck, it would 
make a Httle fiat noise in the room where it was struck, but it 
would make a great bomb in the chamber beneath.' We may 
possibly have here a description of the rooms occupied by the 
two brothers, but if so they must have been in the buildings 
of King's Hall, removed by Dr.Nevill in constructing the pre- 
sent Old Court. No tradition of their whereabouts remains. 
If we add to these fragments an anecdote related by Dr. Ra.w- 
ley, his chaplain and earliest biographer, we are in' possession 
of all that is known of Francis Bacon up to the time that be 
completed his fifteenth year, Rawley's story introduces us to 
a child of singular gravity and adroitness, the future Chan- 
cellor and courtier. The Queen 'delighted much then to 
confer with him, and to prove him with questions; unto 
whoni he delivered himself with that gravity and maturity 
above his years, tliat Her Majesty would often term lam. 
"The young Lord Keeper." Being asked by the Queen how 
oJd he was, he answered with much discretion, being then 
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a boy, "That he was two years younger than Her Ma- 
's happy reign ; " with which answer the Queen was much. 
Another anecdote from the same source, of which 
; than enough has been made, belongs to this period. 
'Whilst he was commorant in the University, about sixteen 
years of age (as his lordship hath been pleased to impart unto 
myself), he first ftll into the dislike of the philosophy of 
irislolle; not for the worthlessness of the author, to whom 
he would ever ascribe alt high attributes, but for the unfruit- 
(ulness of the way; being a philosophy (as his lordship used to 
say) only strong for disputations and contentions, but barren 
of the production of works for the beneiit of the life of man; 
in which mind he continued to his dying day.' 

The story which has been told above of the iron pillar in 
the chamber at Trinity shows that Bacon's attention had 
been very early directed to the observation of sounds, and 
lends a probability to the supposition that it may have been 
at this time that he tried the experiment recorded in the 
Sylva Eylvarum (cent. ii. 140). ' There is in St. James's Fields 
a conduit of brick, unto which joineth a low vault ; and at the 
end of that a round house of stone ; and in the brick conduit 
there is a window; and in the round-house a slit or rift of 
some little breadth; if you cry out in the rift, it will make a 
fearful roaring at the window.' In all this there is a certain 
ring of boyishness. To this time also belongs the story of the 
conjuror (Sylva, cent. k. 946), who must have exhibited his 
tricks at Sir Nicholas Bacon's house before Francis left 
England. 

But his father had in view for him a public caret 
man or diplomatist, and after he had spent nearly three yeara 
over his books at Cambridge, sent him to France to read 
On the asth of September, 157^, we learn from Burghiey's 
diary, 'Sir Amyas Paulet landed at Calliss going to be Amb. 
at France in Place of Dr. Dale.' It was not tili the February 
following that he succeeded to the post. Bacon apparently 
joined him after his arrival in Paris, for on Nov, 21, 1576, he 
tvas admitted of the grand company at Gray's Inn, YvaVHVj 
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entered the Society on the 37th of June previous. He was sub- 
sequently 'entrusted with some message or advertisement to 
the Queen ; which having peiformed with great approbation, 
he returned hack into France again, with intention to continue 
for some years there.' (Rawley.) ifere we find him still keen 
in bis otiservation of natural phenomena, sounds as beFofe 
occupying a great share of his attention. Let him describe 
what he heard in his own words written nearly fifty years 
later. ' For echoes upon echoes, there is a rare instance thereof 
in a place which I will now exactly describe. It is some three 
or four miles from Paris, near a town called Pont-Charenton ; 
and same bird-bolt shot or more from the river of Seine. 
The room is a chapel or small church. The walls all stand- 
ing, both at the sides and at the ends. Two rows of pillars, 
after the manner of aisles of churches, also standing ; the roof 
all open, not so much as any embowment near any of the walls 
left. There was against every pillar a stack of billets above a 
man's height ; which the watermen that bring wood down the 
Seine in stacks, and not in boats, laid there (as it seemeth) for 
their ease. Speaking at the one end, 1 did hear it return the 
voice thirteen several times; and I have heard of others, that 
it would return sixteen times I for I was there about three of 
the clock in the afternoon ; a.nd it is best (as all other echoes 
are) in the evening. .... I remember well, that when I went to 
the echo at Pont-Charenton, there was an old Parisian, who 
took it to be the work of spirit.", and of good spirits. For 
(said he) call Satan, and the echo will not deliver back the 
devil's name ; hut will say, -va t'en ; which is as much in French 
as e^age or a-uoid. And thereby I did hap to find tiut an 
echo would not return S, being but a hissing and an interior 
sound,' (Sylva Sylvarum, cent. iii. 149, 351.) Another story 
which he tells of himself belong to this period of his life. ' I 
had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of my fingers ; after- 
wards, when I was about sixteen years old, being then at Paris, 
there grew upon both ray hands a number of warts (at the 
least an hundred) in a month's space. The English ambassador'a 
ladfj who ii-as .1 woman far from superstition, told me one day. 
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K vould help me away witli ray warts ; whereupon she got 
I piece of lard, with the skin on, nnd rubbed the warts all 
with the fat side ; and amongst the rest, tliat wart which 
tiad had from my childhood; then she nailed the piece of 
rd, with the fat towards the sun, upon a post of her chamber 
bdow, which was to the south. The success was, that 
ilhin five weeks' space all the warts went quite away : and 
at wart which I had so long endured, for company.' (Sylva 
flranun, cent. x. 997.) The questions of sounds and mys- 
rious sympathies did not, however, occupy the whole of his 
: mind. It was while at Paris learning diplomacy that 
! invented the cypher which he describes at the end of the 
th book of the De Augmentis, and here too he probably 
« that strange visionary, Guillaume Postell, in his retreat 
the monastery of St. Martin des Champs. In the summer 
1577, the French Court was at Poitiers. Sir Amias Paulet, 
h Bacon probably in his suite, remained there from the end 
July to the latter end of October. That Bacon v 
ritiers at some time during his residence in France w<m 
Dw from bis own account of a conversation with a cynic 
ling Frenchman, perhaps a student, who afterwards becanuM 
man of considerable distinction. (Hist, Vitte et Mortisw 
*arks, ii. iii.) There is no evidence however that he him»S 
|f studied at the University there. 
£at now an event occurred which changed the whole cur- 
Dtof his life. On the aothof Februaiy, 1578-9, Sir Nicholas 
n died, after an illness of only a few days. His death, by 
strange coincidence was foreshadowed by a dream, which 
I son upon after reflection appears to have regarded almost 
A sign of the coming disaster. ' I myself remember,' he 
js, 'that being in Paris, and my father dying in London, 
ro or three days before my father's death I had a dream, 
bich 1 told to divers English gentlemen, that my father's 
>use in the country was plastered all over with bbek mortar.' 
Sylva, cent. i. 986.) A month later, on the aoth of March, j 
1578-9, Bacon left Paris, bearing with him a despatch a 
commendations from Sir Amiss Paulet to the Queen. T^J 
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father, according to Rawley, had accumulated a considerable 
sum of money for the purpose of purchasing an estate for his 
youngest son, but his sudden death prevented its accomplish- 
ment, and Francis was left with only a fifth part of his father's 
personal property. Diplomacy was now abandoned as a career, 
his prospects of a studious leisure became more distant than 
ever, and for one who would willingly have lived only to study, 
there was nothing left but to study how to live ^, Soon after 
his return to England he appears to have entered upon a 
course of law at Gray's Inn, and on the 27th of June, 1582, 
we find him admitted as an utter barrister. The next year 
he is seen abroad in the city in his barrister's dress, and pro- 
mises to do well. Meanwhile he has made a beginning of 
the great work on which his fame was to rest, the first sketch 
of which he called, as he told Father Fulgentio forty years 
later, by the ambitious title* of Tempcris Partus Maximus. 

In 1584 Bacon appeared upon a new stage, which he never 
left for thirty years and upwards, and on whfch some of his 
greatest triumphs were achieved. On the 23rd of November 
he took his seat in the House of Commons as member for 
Melcombe Regis, in Dorsetshire. In D*Ewes's Journal (p. 3^7), 
his name appears on the Committee appointed on the 9th of 
December to consider the *Bill for redress of Disorders in 
Common Informers.* In the next Parliament, which met 
Oct. 29, 1586, he sat for Taunton, and on the 4th of No- 
vember made a speech on ' the great cause ' of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, but no report of it has been preserved. With other 
members of both Houses he attended (Nov. 12) upon the 

• Of his personal appearance at this time we can form an idea from 
the interesting picture painted by Billiard in 1578, with the significant 
motto, showing that his intellectual pre-eminence was already becoming 
conspicuous, Si tabula daretur digna, animum mallem. The artist is he 
of whom Donne says : — 

• A hand or eye 
By Billiard drawn, is worth a history 
By a, worse painter made.' 
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Qneen, to present a petition for the speedy execution of Mary. 

In the previous February he had been admitted to the high 

table at Gray's Inn, and in due course became a benclier. 

Beyond the fiict that he was on the ' Committees appointed 

for conference touching a loan or benevolence to be offered 

to Her Majesty,' and of the Bill for Attainder, and that he was 

one of those sent up to confer with the Lords about the Bill 

for continuance of Statutes, we hear no more of Bacon during 

the present Parliament. The next finds him member for 

Liverpool, busy on frequent committees, and reporting their 

proceedings to the House. The Marprelate controversy was 

now at its height, and Bacon delivered bis judgement, fiAll of 

wisdom and moderation, on the points in dispute, in a paper 

^^^hich remained unprtnted during his lifetime, called 'An 

^^^vertlsement touching the Controversies of the Church of 

^^Kigland.' It contains the germs of his essay ' Of Unity in 

^^eBgion.' 

I In 1539 he received his first piece of preferment in the 
form of the reversion of an office, which however did not fall 
ia for nearly twenty years, , Under the date of Oct, in this year 
we find the entry in Eurghley's printed diary, 'A Graunt of 
[he Office of Clerk of the CounsrII in the Starr Chamber to 
Francis Bacon,* The office was worth 1600/, or 2000/. a year, 
and was executed by deputy, but Bacon had to exercise the 
patience of hope till July 16, ifio8 ; and meanwhile, as he said 
himself, ' It was like another man's ground buttalling upon his 
house, which might mend bis prospect, but it did not fill his 
bam.' (Rawlcy.) He was a poor man in purse for many years 
fo come, toiling in 2 profession in which his heart was not; 
but, as he writes to Burghley, with as vast contemplative ends 
as be had moderate civil ends, for he had taken all knowledge 
to be his province. His highest ambition at this time was to 
be put in an ofTice which should place him above the reach of 
want and leave him leisure to prosecute bis intellectual con- 
quests. This was the career he longed for at thirty-one, and 
it b important to bear it in mind as helping in some deg 
yindicale his motires ia Inter life. 
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!n February, 1591-j, his brother Anthony came to live in 
Gray's Inn, and from the motherly solicitude of Lady Bacon 
for her eldest son's religious welfare, we learn that Francis 
was negligent in the use of family prayers, and was not to be 
held up as a pattern lo his brother, or resorted to for counsel 
in such matters. 

To the autumn of 151)2 Mr. Speddiag with great probability 
assigns the speeches in praise of Knowledge and of the Queen, 
which were apparently written for some Court device, perhaps 
that contrived by the Earl of Essex for the Queen's day. In 
close connexion with the ktter of these is the treatise entitled 
' Certain observations upon a libel published this present year, 
159a,' which Bacon wrote in reply to the Rci^otuio ad edictum 
Rtglam Aagtiw of Father Parsons, 

In the Parliament which met on February 19, 1593-3, Bacon, 
who had hitherto been returned only by boroughs, now sat as 
member for Middlesex. It was in the course of this session 
that, according to Macaulay, ' he indulged in a burst of patriot- 
ism, which cost him a long and bitter remorse, and which he 
never ventured to repeat.' In this sounding sentence there is 
hardly a word of truth. What really happened may be briefly 
told. On the afith of February Bacon, with Sir Robert Cecil 
and other leading members of the HoDse, moved that a com- 
mittee of supply be appointed to provide against the dangers 
with which the country was threatened both by Rome and 
Spain, and other confederates of the Holy League. A few 
fragments of his speech in support of the motion have been 
preserved, and he himself was one of the committee appointed. 
Another committee was formed by the Lords, the two com- 
mittees consulted together, and the result of their conference 
was communicated to the House of Commons by Sir Robert 
Cecil. The Lords demanded at least a treble subsidy, payable 
in three years by two instalments each year. Bacon spoke 
next, ' and yielded to the subsidy, but misliked that this House 
should join with the Upper House in the granting of it.' 
(D'Ewes, Journal of the House of Commons, p, 483.) His 
cppos'ition was solely in defence of tiie privilege of the House 
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iCanaaons, and to preserve this he movid, ' that now they 
Blight proceed herein by lliemselves apart from their Lord- 
After considerable discusiion the question was ultitn- 
itcly put to the House, that no such conference should be 
d witt the Lords, and was carried by a majority of 2 17 to 
8. The point of privilege was yielded, and a motion of Sir 
QTalter Ralegh's for 3 general conference with the Lords_ 
arried unanimously. As the result of this, the original 
OsitiOQ was so far modified that four years instead of ' 
fere to be allowed for the payment of the subsidies. I 
iassented to three subsidies, but not to the payment under 
' but he was outvoted and made no further difficulty. 
was the solitary act of patriotism of which Macauky 
ays Bacon was guilty. And even for this, he adds, he made 
he most abject apologies. Two letters of Bacon's on this 
abject have been preserved, one to Lord Burghley, the other 
trobably, as Mr. Spodding conjectures, to Esses. The tone 
tf both is that of manlyjiutilicatLonof his conduct; in neither 
k there one syllable of apology or regret for what he had 
is evidently surprised at being misunderstood. The 
i angry at bis speeches, and Bacon expresses his 
•rief that she ' should retain an hard conceit ' of them. What 
very instructive. ' It mought please her sacred 
Kajesty to think what my end should be in those speeches, 
t duty, and duty alone. I am not so simple but I 
a luay Iq plian. And whereas popul- 
Dity hath been objected, 1 muse what care I should take to 
e many, that taketh a course of life to deal with few,' 
At this juncture the Attorney-Generalship was vacant, and 
irbatever chance Bacon might have had, through the influence 
if Essex, of being appointed to the post, was entirely nullified 
ly the Queen's displeasure. For himself he was not anxious 
br the honour, but he assured Elizabeth, in a letter which was 
Intended to appease her, that he was ready to do that for her 
e which lie would not do for his own gain. ' My mind,' 
he says, ' tumeth upon other wheels than those of profit.' Had. 
it not been for this chance, however, he would probabVj ^iNft 
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TelisYcd himself from the embarrassment of his debts by sdling ! 
the reversion of his property aud purchasing an annuity, and 
would then have abandoned a profession for which he had no 
love, and lived the life of a student. But he was kept in sus- 
pense during the summer uf 1593, and the delay decided his 

In March, 1593-4, be drew up a report, not printed in his 
lifetime, ' of the detestable treason, intended by Dr. Roderigo 
Lopez, a physician attending upon the person of the Queen's 
Majesty,' which had been traced out with great skill by Essex. 
The latter meanwhile was urging Bacon's claims upon the 
Queen with a pertinacity and petulance which rather injured 
than furthered his cause. Heartsick with hope deferred. 

Bacon writes to ids friend, ' I will, by God's assistance 

retire myself with a couple of men to Cambridge, and there 
spend my life in my studies apd contemplations, without look- 
ing back.' On the loth of April Coke's patent as Attorney- 
General was made out and delivered. By this appointment 
the Solicitorship became vacant, and Essex renewed his im- 
portunities with the Queen, who disparaged Bacon in his legal 
capacity as one who was not deep, but rather showed to the 
utmost of his knowledge, while she admitted he had 'a great 
wit and an escellent gift of speech, and much other good 
learning.' On the 27th of July, 1594, being detained by illness 
at Huntingdon on his way north, he paid a visit to Cambridge, 
and received the honorary degree of Master of Arts, The 
Queen was slill relentless, but had given way so far as to 
employ him on the 13th of June in the examination of two 
persons in the Tower, who were implicated in a conspiracy. 
In August and September he Is again at work upon business 
of the same kind. Still the long hoped-for promotion did not 
come. In the Christmas vacation of this year he amused him- 
self with beginning his ' Promus of Formularies and Elegan- 
cies,' and in wiiting speeches for an entertainment at Gray's 
Inn. The suspense of more than a year and half was brought 
to an end by the appointment of Seijeant Fleming to the 
Solicitorship on the 5th of November, 1595. Essex was mor- 
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\' tified at tile ill success of his sujt, the failure of which had 
perfiaps in some measure been due to his own want of judge- 
ment in pressing it. Lady Bacon, said truly, ' though the Earl 
showed great aiiection, he marred all with violent courses.' 
But he generously resolved that his friend should not be alto- 
gether a loser by his friendship. The relation between them 
a this jimcture is cxceUently expressed by Mr. Spedding. 
'In tlie account between him and Bacon the obligation was 
not all on one side. Sacon owed him much for his friendship, 
trust, and eager endeavours to serve him. He owed Bacon 
much, not only for affection and zeal, but for time and pains 
gratuitously spent in his affairs. These he had done his best 
to requite in the best way^namcly by advancing him in his 
profession ; but having failed, he (not unnaturally) desired to 
make him some reparation." ' You shall not deny,' said Essex, 
'lo accept 3 piece of land which I will bestow upon you.' 
Bacon declined, but the Earl insisted, and what followed 
must be told in Bacon's own words, because it shows in what 
light he viewed the respective duties of citizenship and friend- 
ship, and how fised a principle it was with him that, like 
Pericles, he could only be a friend usque aJ arai, so far, that 
is, as was consistent with higher obligations. After in vain 
endeavouring to persuade Essex not to imitate the Duke of 
Guise and turn bis estate into obligations, he said, ' My Lord, 
I see I must be your homager and hold land of your gift : but 
do you know the manner of doing homage in law i Always it 
is with a saving of his faith to the King and his other lords: 
sad therefore, my Lord ' (said IJ, • 1 can be no more yours 
than I was, and it must be with the ancient savings,' It loots 
3i if Bacon already foresaw that the impetuous rashness of 
Essex might at some time place him in such a position that 
the lower duty would have to give way before the higher. 
How strongly he felt this is shown, by the closing sentence of 
■ letter to the Earl, which is very properly assigned to this 
period of his life, and carries with it a warning sound, ' I 
reckon myself as a common (not popular, but cammon) \ and as 
much as is lawM to be enclosed of a eommon, so mucV ^■qik- 
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Lordship shall be sure to have.' Five years later he reiterated ' 
in the same- tone, ' I humbly pray you to believe that I aspire 
to the conscience and commendation first of ionui n-vis, which 
, with us is a good and trne servant to the Queen, and next of 
, ioaui -vir, that is, an honest man.' But of this anon. The 
, result of the present negotiation was that Essex presented 
Bacoa with a piece of land, which he afterwards sold to Rey- 
nold Nicholas for iBoo/. 

At what precise time Bacon was appointed by the Queen 
one of her counsel learned in the law, is not quite certain. It 
has been supposed that the appointment was made as early as 
the beginning of 1593, and he is certainly described by this 
title in a lease of sixty acres of land in Zelwood Forest, Somer- 
setshire, which was granted him by the Crown, July 14, 1596. 
From the fact that he is not so described in the grant of the 
reversion of the lease of Twickenham Part, dated Nov. 17, 
1595, it would seem that he had been made Queen's counsel 
jn the interval. Meanwhile he consoled himself for his pro- 
fessional disappointments bip increased devotion to his favourite 
studies, and early in 1597 published, in a small volume, the lirst 
instalment of his Essays, which had been written some time 
before, and were already circulated in manuscript. From an 
expression in. the dedication to his brother Anthony, he evid- 
ently regarded the publication as piremalure. ' 1 doe nowe,' 
he says, 'like some that have an orcharde ill neighbored, 
that gather their fnilt before it is ripe, to prevent stealing.' 
The same volume contained the Colours 0/ Good and E-vil, and 
the Mcditatianei Satra. Traces of his hand are also to be 
found in the ' Advice to the Earl of Rutland on his Travels,' 
and to ' Sir Fulke Greville on his Studies,' which appear in the 
name of Essex, and belong to the beginning of 1 596. 

On the 30th of April, 1596, the Mastership of the Roils 
became vacant by the death of Lord Keeper Puckering, and 
the promotion of Egerton to his place. For this pH>st Bacon 
was again a candidate. Esses as before supported his claim, and 
with the same result, suspense and ultimate disappointment, 
Burghiej's influence was eserted with no better si 
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id endeavoured to procure the Solicitorship far his nephew, 
1, fa.iling that, 'the place of the Wards;' probably, as 
, Spedding conjectures, the office of Attorney of the 
ime to nothing, as did another suit of a 
e private nature, which Bacon, contemplated if he did not 
te, and in which Esses again stood his friend. It is 
t certain that he ever actually proposed for the hand of 
tAf Hatton, the young and wealthy widow of Sir William 
juton, and granddaughter of Burghley. From an expression 
e of his letters to Essex it is probable that he saw 
■ opportunity of urging his suit with success, and on the 7th of , 
Soveniber, 1598, the lady became the wife of his detenninecl J 
enemy, Sir Edward Coke. 

5 during the autumn of 1597 that an estrangement 
k place between Bacon and Essex. Warnings on the ( 
e, which were unheeded on the other, ' bred in process of 
',' says Bacon in his Apology, ' n discontinuance of private- 
.... between his Lordship and myself; so as ! was 1 
ai>t called Dor advised with, for some year and half before his 
Lordsliip's going into Ireland, as in fonner time.' After the 
brilliant success of the Cadiz expedition. Bacon wrote a letter 
rf advice to the Earl touching his conduct ; a letter full of the 
, soundest wisdom, showing the clear apprehension which the 
r had of the weak points of Essex's character. The 
race between the policy he recommended and the 
e which Essex adopted cannot be more strikingly put 
n in Bacon's own words in his Apology : ' i ever set this 
I, that the only course to be held with the Queen, was by 
ts and observance . . . My Lord on the other 
d had a settled opinion that the Queen could be brought 
o nothing but by a kind of necessity and authority.' How 
true this was no man knew better by esperience than Bacon 
himself, who ever in season and out of season gave him 'the 
I Mimsel of a wise and then a prophetical friend.' (Sir H. 
Wotton.) But it was all in vain. Essex's nature was too 
impatient to follow a course which involved so much seVt- 
ifc ifeat bis own wa/, and in a few brie£ ^eaia 
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followed the partial failure of the Island voyage, the tfOal 
failure of the Irish expedition, his hasty return, the Quee 
displeasure, and then the final catastrophe. 

But we must go back for a while to see in what matters 
Bacon was occupied. In 1 555 the question of Star-Chamber 
Fees was undergoing investigation, and in consequence, ci 
tain fees hitherto claimed by the Clerk had been restrained 
by the Lord Keeper. Bacon, who was immediatelj' interested, 
addressed a paper to Egerton on the subject in July 1597. 
Mi^ estate at this time, as he confesses in another letter, v 
'weak and indebted,' a condition which he attributed in part 
to the slender provision made for him by his father, and 
greatly also to the plan of his own life, in which he 'rather 
referred and aspired to virtue than to gain.' Want was steal- 
ing upon him. But he was not disheartened. There we 
three means of preventing it ; his practice, in which he w 
conscious of not playing his best; the prospect of a place 
under government ; and the reversion of the clerkship of the 
Star-Chambcr. The last of these he proposed to give up to 
the Lord Keeper's son, if Egerton would obtain the Master- 
ship of the Rolls for him ; but once more he failed, and the 
office was not filled up till the next reign. 

The ninth Parliament of Elizabeth met on the a^th of 
October, :597, and Bacon sat as member for Ipswich, 
first speech was on a motion which he brought forward 
'against depopulation of towns and houses of husbandry, and 
for the maintenance of husbandry and tillage,' a question 
which in after years possessed his mind, and was discussed ii 
his Essay ' Of the true Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates,' 
first published in 1612, and again in his History of Henry VII. 
in x6i3. An examination of D'Ewes's Journal of the House, 
of Commons shows that his name is to be found on c 
mittees for the consideration of every question of import- 
ance during this session, and that though the Queen had not 
yet forgiven his conduct on a former occasion, his position in 
the House was as high as ever. 

But if his reputation was increasing his debts were in- 
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tKdsing too, and in September 159B be was arrested o 
way from the Tower, where he had been engaged in the in- 
fiHtigatlon of a plot for the murder of the Queen. He com- 
[jbineil of the indignity thus offered him to Sir Robert Cecil 
led the Lord Keeper Egerton, but how he was reheved from 
Kite have 00 information. A history of the conspiracy from ' 
his pen appeared in the following year. 

ia Ihe spring of 1599 Esses set out on his disastrous exped- 
itioa to Ireland. Bacon had already so far renewed his 
intercourse with the Earl as to write him two letters of 
idyice. A third Cassandra-like note of warning was sounded 
jml before his departure, containing two maxims which Essex 
Mas only too apt to forget, ' that merit is worthier than 
1 'that obedience is better than sacriiice.' He 
Dublin on the 15th of April, and on the 118th of 
lember he startled the Queen at Nonsuch, by rushing 
il^tained into her chamber while she was dressing, ' her 
about her face,' as a letter-writer of the time tells us. 
what had he done meanwhile ? Practically, as Mr. Sped- 
putB it, 'whatever might be said in justification of this 
■at item of the account, the totals must stand thus; — 
inded, 300,000/. and ten or twelve thousand men ; re- 
suspension of hostilities for sis weeks, with promise 
fortnight's notice before recommencing them, and a 
1I communication from Tyrone of the conditions upon 
•hkll he was willing to make peace.' Between ten and 
deren o'clock the same night he was ordered to keep his 
first plan of bringing over with him a part of 
the army to enable him to make conditions with the govern- 
'., had been abandoned by the advice of his stepfather 
Blount, and his friend Southampton. But he took with him 
1 strong body-guard of trusty men, 'who might have secured 
liim against any commitment.' On the ist of October ha 
was placed in the custody of the Lord Keeper at York 
Bacon, who at this time had constant access to t 
pas charged by popular rumour with irritatins h 
Elsses. 'According to the ordinary chantiea 
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Court,' he says with quiet irony, ' it was givsn out that ! 
was one of them that incensed the Queen against my Lui-d 
of Essex.' To Elizabeth's plan of having ' somewhat pub- 
lished in the Star- Chamber, for the satisfaction of the world 
touching my Lord of Essex his restraint,' Bacon was firmly- 
opposed, and his opposition gave her great offence. She 
charged him with being absent from the Star-Chamber when 
the declaration was made on the 29th of Novemher. That 
he was absent we have his own evidence to prove, and he 
pleaded indisposition as the cause. An unjust suspicion fell 
upon him of having given the Queen an opinion in the cause 
of Essex in opposition to that of the Lord Chief Justice and 
the Attorney-General. His life was even threatened ; but he 
had 'the privy coat of a good conscience,' and felt that these 
falsehoods would recoil upon their authors. Essex still re- 
mained in the custody of the Lord Keeper, and for some 
months not a word passed between the Queen and Bacon, 
about him. But neither of them at this time knew the depth 
of Elssex's guilt. They knew nothing of his first design o£ 
landing in England with two or three thousand men, to make 
good his position till he could gain support. They knew 
nothing of the treasonable intention with which Montjoy 
succeeded to Essex's command in Ireland ; an intention 
which had no less a scope than with half his army to join the 
King of Scots in an armed demonstration to support his 
right to the succession, the party headed by Essex in England 
working to the same end. James was too timid or too wary 
to listen to such a proposal, and the plot was for the time 
abandoned. Before it was revived Montjoy had come to his 
senses, and then 'utterly rejected it as a thing which he could 
no way think honest.' 

In the meantime Essex was released from custody and 
allowed to retire to his own house, still however remaining 
under surveillance. Towards the end of the Easter term the 
Queen admitted to Bacon that the former 'proceeding in the 
Star-Chamber had done no good, but rather kindled factious 
bruits (as she termed theno) than quenched them.' She uDit 
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proposed to proceed by public information against Essex. 
But for this. Bacon urged, it was far too late; at which the 
Queen was offended. At the beginning of the next term the 
Tiibject was again discussed between them. Bacon as before 
disuading any public process. The Queen finally resolved 
iliii the matter should be heard before a commission at York 
Jlouse. Her counsel had their parts assigned to them. At 
t it was doubtful whether Ba-con, in consideration of his 
i with Essex, and the wa.? in which he had consist- 
illy pleaded his cause, would be allowed any share in the 
rpweedings. He begged to he excused, but held himself 
ready to obey the Queen's commands, thinking that by so 
fer yielding to her he might be in a better position to serve 
Up to this time it must be remembered he knew 
f of the Earl's treasonous designs, and regarded his 
1 with the Queen as a storm which would soon blow 
In the distribution to the counsel of their several 
flits, Bacon was allotted one which seemed insignificantj and 
Has given him as least calculated to do harm to Essex. The 
Priry Council with their assessors met at York House on the 
jthof June. Essex was acquitted of disloyalty, but censured 
for contempt and disobedience in neglecting his instructions ■ 
and deserting his command. BiLcon, by the Queen's order, J 
drew up a narrative of what had passed, in which he touched 
upon Essex's faults with so tender a hand, that Elizabeth was 
) and said, 'she perceived old love would not easily be 
frirgoUen.' Bacon with great adroitness took advantage of 
the expression. 'Whereunto 1 answered suddenly, that I 
heped she meant that by herself.' In a short time Essex was 
released from the slight restraint which had been placed upon 
him, but forbidden to come to the Court. His fate was again 
in his own bands. 

So fer it was proved that Bacon's policy was the true one, 
and that by keeping on good terms with the Queen he could 
better serve Esses than by placing himself in opposition to 
ter. His principles however remained the same as before. 
' For my Lord of Essex,' he writes to Lord Henry HovjaTd, 
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' I am not servile to him, haviDg regard to my superior duty. 
I have been much bound unto him. And on the other side, I 
have spent more time and more thoughts about his well- 
doing than ever I did about mine own.' Still he had e 
suspicion of the dangerous secrets of which E^sbk was coi 
scious. His counsel was as ever patience, and for a time tt 
Earl, to the outer world at least, seemed heedful of his advici 
To his intimates he presented another aspect. ' In my lasts 
discourse,' says Sir John Harington, 'he uttered strange 
wordes, borderynge on suche strange desygns that made me 
hastens forthc, and leave his presence; thank heaven I am 
safe at home, and if I go in suche troubles againe, I deserve 
thegallowesforameddlyngefoole; HisspeechesoftheQueene 
becomethe no man who hathe mmi laaa in carfare si. 
(Nugae Antiquao, ii, 225, ed. 1779.) His patent for the 
monopoly of sweet wines -was to expire at Michaelmas, and 
he petitioned for a renewal of the lease. His petition \ 
refused acd his patience at an end. From this time the 
Queen, who evidently was better informed than Bacon af 
what Essex had really done, and supposed that Bacon knew 
as much as hei^eif, was so angry at his importunity for his 
friend that she would no longer see him. For three months 
this estrangement lasted. It was not till after New Year's 
Day, 1600-1, that Bacon was admitted to her presence, and 
then boldly and 'with some passion' spoke his mind. 'Madam, 
I see you withdraw your favour from me, and now that I have 
lost many friends for your sake, I shall leese you too. , 
A great many love me not, because they think I have been 
against my Lord of Esses; and you love me not, because you 
know 1 have been for him; yet will I never repent me, that 
I have dealt in simplicity of heart towards you both, without 
respect of cautions to myself, and therefore ■oi'viii •videmgue 
ffreo' The Queen was moved by the earnestness of bis 
protestations, and spoke kindly to him as of old ; but of Esse 
never a word. Henceforth Bacon determined to meddle n 
more in the matter, and never saw the Queen again till the 
Earl bad pat bintselt' beyond the veact of interceasiou. 
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n devoted his energies to his own affairs, which were still 
obarrassed, and to the husiness of his profession, in which 
s gradually but surely rising. On the J4th of October, 
he had been made Douhle Reader at Gray's Inn, and 
Id his lectures for the Lent term to prepare on the Statu! 
ft Uses. 

I Up to the 8th of February, j6oo-i, it is abundantly evident 
t BacoD had done his utmost to restore Esse* to the 
s favour. His efforts were vain, but they were made, 
re made, moreover, not only at the risk but with the 
ult of bringing the Queen's displeasure upon himself. And 
I which his worst forebodings were 
e than realised. Essex, left to his own devices and the 
impanf and counsel of men who used him as an instrument 
Sn- their own ends, plunged deeper and deeper in guilt. As 
long ago as the previous August he had again sounded 
Hontjoy on the subject of an armed demonstration in con- 
) with the King of Scotland. But Montjoy turned 
ar. Still there were hopes from James. Meanwhile 
fc secret which had hitherto been confined to a few was 
6 danger of being divulged. The discontented spirits of ail 
pities were encouraged to rally round Essex, though without 
loowing the full extent of the conspiracy they wore intended 
lo support. Before Christmas, Essex had determined to se- 
mre his access to the Queen in such sort as might not be 
(misted. By the end of January the plot had assumed a defin- 
ite form. He was 'resolved not to hazard any more com- 
ments and restraints.' On the 3rd of February the 
a for attacking the Court was made and the parts assigned 
Vtbe conspirators. Sir Christopher Blount was to seize the 
■ gate. Sir Charles Davers the presence, and Sir John 
i the hall and water-gato. The guard be 
hrered and the Queen's person secured, the Earl and 
ly were to enter from the Mews, and make their 
Cecil, Ralegh, and Cohham were to be removed. 
They had no intention of injuring the Queen ; but, as Bloutit 
cenfe^sed on the scaffold, they were prepared, tatlnci: liiau 
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fail in their ends, to have even * drawn blood from herself.' 
The gatherings at Essex House had attracted the attention 
of the Court, and on Saturday the 7th of February Essex was 
summoned before the Privy Council. He refused to go ; and 
in the evening, fearing that the Lords knew more than they 
did, proposed to make the attack. But the guards were 
doubled at Whitehall, and next morning Charing Gross and 
Westminster were barricaded. There was nothing now left 
but to raise the City. At ten o'clock on Sunday morning, 
the Lord Keeper, the Earl of Worcester, Sir William KnoUys, 
and the Lord Chief Justice repaired to Essex House. Essex's 
men had been running hither and thither all night to summon 
his friends, and by this time wellnigh three hundred were 
assembled. The arrival of the Lord Keeper precipitated 
their action. Essex cried out that he should be murdered 
in his bed, that his enemies had forged his name, and that 
he was armed in self-defence. The Lord Keeper promised 
that he should have justice done, but it was now too late. 
Essex left him and his companions prisoners, and rushed out 
with some two hundred followers on foot, crying hysterically 
that plots were laid against his life, and that the country was 
sold to the Spaniard. Not a man stirred in his defence. The 
conspirators marched through the City as far as Fenchurch 
Street to the house of Sheriff Smith, and there Essex showed 
signs that his nerve had forsaken him. Making their way 
back to Ludgate Hill, they found the street closed against 
them. A fight ensued, in which one or two were slain on 
either side, Essex was shot through the hat, Blount wounded 
and taken prisoner. The Earl, with some fifty followers, es- 
caped by water to Essex House, and by ten o'clock in the 
evening surrendered. And so ended this miserable and * fatal 
impatience.* But there was evidently a mystery which the 
Court had not penetrated, and to unravel it Bacon with others 
of her Majesty's counsel was employed. They soon dis- 
covered the true nature of the plot. Judgement followed 
swiftly upon the offenders. On the 19th of February Essex 
and Southampton were arraigned. The evidence against 
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Ibem was overwhelming. Bacor\ took his place among the 
counsel. The oiEce he had to perform was none of his 
seeking : it was laid upon him with the rest of his fellows. 
The time had come when he was obliged to choose between 
bis Queen and one to whom he had tried his utmost to be 
a friend. Essex's defence was, as before, that his life was in 
dinger, that he took up arms for his own protection, and 
Ihit the kingdom was betrayed to Spain. Bacon spoke twice, 
on both occasions recalling the attention of the Court to the 
Iroe nature of the case, and showing that the private quarrel 
which bad been alleged was a mere preteict. The defence 
tiroke down on all points, and the two Earls were condemned. 
Eten those who blame Bacon for taking any part in the trial 
late nothing to urge against the manner in which he aequit- 
ttd himself. Birch (Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
il 499) says, ' Mr. Francis Bacon's behaviour towards the Earl 
tl his trial was perhaps less exceptionable than his submitting 
to any share in it.' Essex himself uttered no word of re- 
proach. He was too conscious that Bacon had stood by him 
il evil report and in good report, and how wise all his counsels 
bad been. After a careful review of this strange eventful 
history, the whole course of which must have been inexpress- 
ibly painful to Bacon, it is difficult to see how, as a good 
dtizeo, whose first duty was to Tiis country, he could have 
icied otherwise. His contemporaries passed no censure upon 
bim- Essex, who laid the blame of his own treason upon ' 
bis personal enemies, did not reckon Bacon among them. 
And these things being so, we may confidently expect at the 
hands of posterity a verdict not only of ' not proven,' but of 
' not guilty.' 

So much misapprehension has existed as to the real nature 
ai the offence of Essex, and of Bacon's share in his trial and 
condeni nation, that it has been necessary to discuss it some- 
vhat in detail. With the Earl's esecutioji, however. Bacon's 
[nrt b the transaction did not terminate. Though the evid- 
ence was crushing and irresistible, the conduct of the trial had 
b«n slovenly, and the I'mprc^ion left by it confused. U -iHaa 
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desirable that an authoritative statement should be drawn up, 
setting forth with all clearness the real nature of the offence, 
and the evidence on which judgement had been pronounced, 
and the task of drawing up such a statement was entrusted 
to the skilful pen of Bacon. The result was ji Declaration of 
the Practises and treasons attempted and committed by Robert 
late Earle of Essex and his Complices^ against her Maiestie and 
her Kingdoms^ 8fc,y which was published in 1601. His in- 
structions as to the writing were very precise, and after 
a first draft had been made, it was submitted to 'certain 
principal counsellors,' who 'made almost a new writing,' so 
that Bacon himself ' gave only words and form of style,* and 
in this he nothing extenuated or set aught down in malice. 
The principal offenders being punished, he exerted himself 
to save the inferior actors, and with such good success that 
six out of nine were stayed from being attainted. 

In the course of the spring of 1601 he lost his brother 
Anthony, to whom he had always been greatly attached. 
His circumstances were by this somewhat improved, and with 
the 1200/. which he received from the fine of Catesby, one 
of the accomplices of Essex, he was enabled to get rid of 
some obligations which had pressed heavily upon him. 

In the last Parliament of Elizabeth, which met on the 27th 
of October, 1601, Bacon was returned both by Ipswich and 
St. Alban's, a conspicuous proof that his conduct in the Essex 
conspiracy had not brought upon him the censure of the 
country. His voice, as of old, was heard, and his pen was still 
busy, on all important questions. 

With the death of Elizabeth on the 24th of March, 1602-3, 
and the accession of James, no great change took place in 
Bacon's prospects. He was still allowed to continue one of 
the learned counsel. On the 3rd of July he writes to Cecil 
that he is forced to sell the skirts of his living in Hertford- 
shire to preserve the body, thereby leaving himself free from 
debt and with a little money in hand, ' 300/. land per annum, 
with a fair house, and the ground well timbered.' He wishes 
to be made a knight because 6f some disgrace which had 
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' been passed upon him, and because there were three n 
loights in his mess at Gray's Inn. The most important 
reason for seeking this honour he keeps to the kst — ' because 
[ have found out an alderman's daughter, an ' handsome 
maiden, to my liking.' But he desired especially that the 
honour should be conferred as a real distinction, and that he 
'might not be merely gregarious in a troop.' On the ajrd 
of July he gained his wish, but in the company of three 
hundred others. His ambition for professional advancement 
was quenched under the new sovereign. In the letter to Cecil 
^ch has already been referred to, he says, ' My ambition 
» I shall only put upon my pen, whereby I shall be able 
k maintain memory and merit of the times succeeding.' 
, if not wise, was undoubtedly learned, and in his 
, to the throne Bacon sa\7 hopes of at l^t realizing 
b magnificent dreams of the regeneration of learning and 
B extension of Che kingdom of man. And it may be that 
irii^ this year (i6oj) he wrote the first book of JSc 
and Adijancement of Learning. His other literary 
s of this period are A Brief Dhcovne touching the 
7n of the Kingdomi of England and Scotland, and 1 
n Cotuideralioni touching ibe better Paci/ication and Ed^ia^ 
» gf Ibe Church of Englaml. The latter of these may b 
led as the sc^el to a tract on the same subject which ■ 
he had written in 1589, It was partly printed in (604, but 
not published, and was evidently composed with direct refer- 
ence to the subjects discussed at the Hampton Court con- 
ference. His Apology for his conduct in the Essex trial 
which was addressed to Montjoy, now Earl of Devonshin 
belongs to the same year, 

^ The first Parliament of the new reign met on the igth of * 

ifioj-^, and Bacon was again returned both by 

h and St. Alban's, still taking the same prominent part 

Ellie proceedings of the House. His office as one of the 

rued counsel was confirmed to him by patent on the iBth 

tAtigUst, coupled with the grant of a pension of 6qI. a 'jeai 

s einpioyed in drawing up Cniom 
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Articles or Considerations touching the Union of the Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland^ in view of the Commission appointed 
to meet in October for the discussion of the question. A 
draft of a proposed proclamation touching his Majesty's style 
was also prepared at the same time, but not used. Just as 
the Commission had commenced its sittings, the Solicitorship 
became vacant ; but Bacon was again passed over, and Dode- 
ridge appointed. 

Still his professional occupations allowed him less leisure 
than ever, and when on the 24th of December the next 
meeting of Parliament was postponed till October, 1605, 
Bacon foresaw that, if he intended to finish his work on the 
Advancement of Learning, he must make good use of the 
interval. Mr. Spedding has pointed out that the first book 
was printed in all probability before the second was ready 
for the press, and that the second book shows marks of haste 
both in printing and composition. The entries in the books 
of the Stationers* Company^ indicate that his first intention 
was to have issued the work both in Latin and English. 
Under the date of Aug. 19, 1605, we find, *Mr. Richard 
Ockould. Entred for his Copies vnder the handes of the B : 
of London & Mr. Feild warden. The firste parte of the Twoo 
bookes of S' Frauncis Bacon, Of the proficience & advauncem* 
of Learninge divine and Humane to be, printed bothe in 
Englishe & Lattin. xij^.* And again, Sept. 19 : * Mr. Ockold. 
Entred for his copie vnder the handes of my Lo. Bysshoop of 
London, and the wardens. A booke aswell in Latyn as in 
Englishe called The second book of frauncis Bacofi. of the 
proficience and Advauncement of learninge Divine and 
humane, xij^.* We might almost infer from these two en- 
tries that Bacon in the course of the summer had resolved 
to issue the first book separately, either from inability to 
finish the second, or for some other reason, and that he 
afterwards changed his mind and printed the second very 

b For an opportunity of consulting these I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Greenhill. 
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\ tastily. Dr. Playfer, Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, who had expressed the good liking he had conceived 
of the boofc, was applied to by Bacon to translate it into 
Latin, but the specimen of his version was too ornate for 
Bacon's taste, and it was never completed. The two parts, 
in English only, were published together in quarto some time 
about the end of October, and then not by Richard Ockould 
but by Henry Tomes, with the following title: 'The Twoo 
Eookes of Francis Bacon. Of the proficience and aduaunce- 
ment of Learning, diuine and humane. To the King. At 
London, Printed for Henrie Tomes, and are to be sould at his 
diop at Graies Inne Cote in Haliome. 1605.' In a letter from 
Chamberlain to Carleton on the 7th of November, the appear- 
1; of Sir Francis Bacon's new work on Learning is duly 
micled". Any attention it might otherwise have attracted 
J doubt greatly diminished by the event which then 
nen's minds, the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, 
e investigations which followed this discovery, Bacon v 
Bly slightly concerned, A prospect of a vacancy occurs 
K Solicitorship in March, 1606-7, and Bacon urges Cecil 
'press his claims. But he had again to wait. 

In the hurry and business of this session, the gossip of 
Carleton gives us a glimpse of Bacon, the statesman and 
ihilosopher, in a new aspect. On the nth of May, 1606, 
e writes to Chamberlain, ' Sir Francis Bacon was married 
3 his young wench in Maribone Chapel. He was 
d from top to toe in purple, and hath made himself and his 
e such store of fine raiments of cloth of silver and gold 
bt it draws deep into her portion. The dinner was kept at 
S father-in-law Sir John Packington's lodging over against 
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ten laken from that of 1605. 

Tislly aisistcd by Wats' u 
of the De AugmeDtis, and the leciDI editioDi of the Advioi 
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the Savoy, where his chief guests were the three knights, 
Cope, Hicks, and Beeston ; and upon this conceit (as he said 
himself) that since he could not have my L. of Salisbury in 
person, which he wished, he wQiild have him at least in his 
representative body.* ^iice Barnhah^ who thus became the 
wife of Francis Bacon, waS no doubt the same * handsome 
maiden * whom he mentioned three years before to his cousin 
Cecil. She was the daughter of Benedict Barnham, a London 
merchant, whose widow took for her second husband Sir John 
Packington, a knight of Worcestershire. Lady Bacon brought 
with her a fortune of 220/. a year, which was settled upon 
herself, with an additional 500/. a year from her husband, 
a fact which at once disproves Lord Campbell's charge that 
the match was a mercenary one. But how much of romance 
or even sentiment there was in it we have no means of know- 
ing. Bacon was now in his forty-sixth year, and his language 
three months later breathes not so' much the tone of ecstasy 
as of tranquil satisfaction. * I thank God I have not taken a 
thorn out of my foot to put it into my side.* No letter of 
their correspondence has been preserved, and from this time 
we hear nothing more of the lady which could tell us whether 
her influence over her husband was great or small. The 
gossip of fifteen years later credited her with a forward 
tongue, and from a sentence in Bacon's will we learn 
that she had given him grievous cause of offence. She 
survived him many years, and married her gentleman 
usher. 

The subject of the Union vtnth Scotland and the Natural- 
isation of the Scotch was still the prominent one before the 
House. On the former question we have a fragment of Bacon's 
speech delivered on 25th Nov., 1606. On the latter he replied 
to Nicholas Fuller, 17th Feb., 1606-7. He spoke against the 
motion for the Union of Laws on the 28th of March, and on 
the 17th of June he reported to the House the speeches of 
Salisbury and Northampton at the conference concerning the 
petition of the merchants upon the Spanish grievances. The 
reward which he had so well earned came at last. Doderidge 
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made King's Serjeant, and Bacon becamE Solicitor GeneraJ" 

I his stead on the ajth-of June, ifioy. 
He had now no longer to fear that want would either steal 

D him as a wayfaring man or assault him as an armed man, 
in the greater tranquillity of mind which resulted he gave 
self up to the developement of his plan for enlarging the 
ders of human knowledge. Tie Great Instauration seems 
r to have taken a definite form, and as a means of clearing 
t way for its reception he wrote the treatise called Cagitala 
Vila, which must have been the product of the latter half 
the year 1607. His professional work of the same period 
represented by 'A view of the differences in question 
t the King's Bench and the Council in the Marches,' 

II by two proclamations, the one touching the Marches, the 

her concerning Jurors. 

The next year (:60a) is marked by the falling in of the 

rkship of the Star-Ghamber, by the death of William Mill 
the i6th of July. Bacon had waited patiently for it nearly 
ibty years. In the summer vacation, and possibly during 

e unwilling leisure caused by an outbreak of the plague, he 

e his treatise Infilicmn memoriam Ells-abetbai, and towards 
e end of the year his discourse on the Plantation in Irelanc 

even now be read with interest. Lettei 
lend Toby Matthew show that during the following ye; 
fog} the Instauration was not laid aside. 'My Instauration 
■escrve for our conference ; it sleeps not,' He sent him 
|f or two of the Preface, carrying some figure of the whole 
irk.' Shortly after he forwarded another portion, which 
ly have been the Redargutio Pbilosopbiarum. In the course 
this year, also, be wrote and submitted to the judgement of 
E same friend, a little work of his recreation, as he calls it, 
E treatise De Sapknt'ia Veterum, on the interpretation of the 
dent iables of Greece and Rome. The CagUala et Visa had 
;gOiie revision and elaboration at the same time, and a 
was sent in MS. to Bishop Andrcwes, who had been 
ated from Chichester to Ely. 
Tbe session of 1609-10 was occupied with disputes bel"«i 
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the King and the Commons, on the subject of thtf King's 
debts. Bacon spoke in favour of supply, and in defence of the 
King's right of imposition. Towards the end of August this 
year his mother died, and to the summer vacation Mr. Sped- 
ding refers * The beginning of the History of Great Britain.' 
What were his occupations in 1611 we have no certain inform- 
ation. Perhaps he amused himself with elaborating his 
Essays, of which he published a much enlarged edition in the 
following year. His letter to the King touching Sutton's 
Estate, a report on the scarcity of silver at the Mint, and a 
charge on opening the Court of the Verge, show that his pfo- 
fessional duties were not neglected. Salisbury's death in 161 2 
left an opening for the appointment of a Secretary of State, 
and Bacon offered his services to the King. The office was 
not filled up immediately, and soon after the Mastership of 
the Wards, vacant from the same cause, was given to Sir 
George Carey, though popular rumour assigned it to Bacon, who 
had drawn up a frame of declaration and instructions for the 
new Master. In the trial of Lord Sanquhar for murder (June 
27, 161 2), Bacon appeared in his capacity of Solicitor General 
as counsel for the prosecution. Three days later he made 
a speech before the Council and Judges, on the refusal of the 
Countess of Shrewsbury to be examined for aiding the Lady 
Arabella Stewart in her attempt to escape. 

The proposed marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine in 161 2, gave Bacon additional employment 
in drawing up Instructions to the Commissioners for collect- 
ing the Aid which was levied on the occasion. Probably 
towards the end of November he published the second edition 
of his Essays. It was his intention to have dedicated them to 
Prince Henry ; but the Prince's unexpected death on the 6th 
of November prevented him from carrying this intention into 
effect, and the Essays were addressed to Sir John Constable, 
who had married Lady Bacon's sister. They must have ap- 
peared in the interval between the death of the Prince and 
the 17th of December, when they are referred to in one of 
Chamberlain's letters. 
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Tbe marriage of the Princess, which had been postponed 
in consequence of her brother's death, took place on the r4th 
of February, 1612-13, and a masque was given as an enter- 
tiinnient in honour of the event by the gentlemen of Gray's 
Inn and the Inner Temple. Bacon was the contriver of the 
device, which represented the marriage of the Thames and 
Ihe Rhine. It was a work to which he was not new, and his 
Ekjj ' Of Masques and Triumphs' shows that lie took interest 
iait. 

The Mastership of the Wards had again been vacant by the 
death of Sir George Carey, ijth November, 1613, and 'Sir , 
Frauds Bacon certainly expecting the place, had put most of 
his men into new cloaks. Afterward when Sir Walter Cope 
nrried the place, one said merrily that Sir Walter was Master 
irflhe Wards and Sir Francis Bacon of the Liveries.' (Rawley.) 
As before, he might say jiV nai non nobis. But the promotion 
for which he had almost served an apprenticeship was not 
tog in coming, The death of Sir Thomas Fleming, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, on the 7th of August, 1613, 
brtwgM about a change. Sir Edward Coke, who had hitherto 
been Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, became Chief 
Justice of England and a Privy Councillor ; Hobart was put in 
his place, and Bacon succeeded Hobart as Attorney General 
un the afilh of October. For effecting this change, though 
Bacon himself attributed it to the King, the Court favourite, 
Somerset, wished to appropriate some credit, and it was ap- 
parently with the view of releasing himself from the implied 
obligation, that Bacon took the whole charge of preparing a 
inisque, which was given by Gray's Inn in honour of the 
narriage of Soznerset to the divorced Countess of Essex. 

Tbe first professional work in which he was engaged after 

i appointment, was the delivery of 3 charge in the Star- 
Cinmber concerning duels, on the 3 (ith January, 16:3-4. But 
there were two cases with which his name has been associated, 

i upon the telling of which much of the impression in 
J times with regard to his character depends. Tbese 
e the case* of St. John and Peacbnm. The charge a.gaVwsl 
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him with regard to the former, is that he employed the laws, 
which he was engaged in reducing and re-compiling, to the 
vilest purposes of tyranny, by appearing as counsel for the 
prosecution of Oliver St. Jolin, who maintained that the King 
had no right to levy benevolences. As Bacon acted in this 
matter in a purely official capacity, it is scarcely n 
inquire whether the charge against St. John was justified 
or not, and whether his conduct was so 'manly and c 
tional' as Macauiay represents it. The circumstanc 
these. In June, 1614, the Parliament, to which Bacon had 
been returned by three constituencies, Cambridge Univeraty, 
Ipswich, and St. Alban's, was dissolved without voting any 
supplies. As a means of meeting the King's wants, it v 
proposed that a voluntary contribution should be raised, to 
which all who would should give as they were disposed, 
compulsion was to be employed and no tax levied, but it 
to be a benevolence in the strict sense of the word. On the 
I ith of October, Oliver St. John, a gentleman of Marlborough 
(not the St. John of the Long Parliament), addressed a letter 
to the Mayor of that town, denouncing this kind of benevol- 
ence as contrary to law, reason, and religion, and charging 
the King with a violation of his coronation oath. For this he 
was tried on the 15th of April, 1615, in the Star- Chamber. 
The judges were unanimous, Coke leading the way, in sup- 
porting the legality of the benevolence, and St. John 1 
condemned to 3 fine of 5000/., and to be imprisoned during 
the King's pleasure. In this Bacon acted simply by the direc- 
tion of the Council, and ev-en if he recommended the prose- 
cution, of which there is no evidence, he would have been 
fortified by the unanimous opinion of the Judges. 

Peacbam's case was of a. different nature, and the charge 
against Bacon founded upon it is even more serious. There 
were difficulties both of fact and law to be met, and Bacon, 
according to Macauiay, ' was employed to settle the question 
of law by tampering with the judges, and the question of fart 
by torturing the prisoner.' Edmund Peacham, a Soraerset- 
shirc clergyman, having brought libellous accusations against 
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Jishop of Bath and Wells, was sent up to 
imbeth to be tried before tbe High Commission, and sen- 
I to be deprived of his orders on the 15th of December, 
Before the sentence his house was searched, and 
■ biahed sermon was discovered, the contents of which wei 
decided by the Council to be of i treasonable natnre. It w: 
iliotight, moreover, to indicate a state of disaflection in th 
farX of the country to which Peacham belonged, and as b 
icfused to criminate any accomplices, the Council resolved 
Ihat Le should be put to the torture. In this there is no 
e that Bacon had any hand whatever, further than that 
t,as Attorney General, was one of the Commission appointed 
f the Council to attend the examination of the prisoner. 
|t is dear that by the common law the use of torture for 
[eMracting evidence was regarded as illegal, hut it is equally 
dear that it was employed by the Council for discovery, and 
not for evidence; that is, not to make a prisoner criminate 
hinseli^ but to get from him other information which it was 
deurablc to obtuin. Bad as we may think this to be, it is not 
Bicon who was to blame for it. There is proof in his own 
letters that he engaged in the proceeding with reluctance. 
Hid that the step was taken against his advice. How far he 
so be justified against the other charge, of tampering with 
tbt judges, depends upon a clear knowledge of what his inter- 
fEnsce really amtiunted to, and this is not easy to arrive at. 
As the torture had utterly failed to extort from Peacham any 
ptXHif of the existence of a conspiracy, it became a question 
whether he himself could be proceeded against for treason. 
Oo this point of law the King was anxious to obtain the 
opinion ol the judges of the King's Bench. It is not denied 
that the Crown had a right to consult the judges on points of 
ibis kind, hut it does not appear to have been the custom to 
consult them separately, as was done in this case. There was 
00 question with regard to Peicham's authorship of the 
Mnnon. which was in his handwriting. The points for the 
' consideration were, lirst, whether the sermon, had it 
published, would have supported an indictment, (at! 
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treason; and secondly, whether it was possible to establish a 
treasonable charge on the mere fact of eompiositioc. The 
idea of consulting the judges separately originated with the 
King. Whether he thought by this means to get a 
genuine opinion from the otiers when they were not influenced 
by the presence and authority of Coke, or what was his 
motive, we have no means of fenowing. That Bacon had 
anything to do with suggesting such a course, there is r 
evidence to show. What he did was to carry out the King's 
instructions, and to lay the case before the Lord Chief Justici 
for bis opinion. Cote's opposition was not exerted against 
the consultation of the judges, but against their being c 
gulted separately. None af the judges of the King's Bench 
had to try the case, and therefore it is hard to see with what 
truth Bacon's conduct can be described as tampering with 
the judges in order to procure a capital conviction. Peacham 
was ultimately tried at the assizes at Taunton, on the 7th of 
August, [firj, and convicted of high treason, but the capital 
sentence was never carried into eifert, because, as the report 
of his trial says of his offence, 'many of the Judges were of 
opinion that it was not treason.' That his case excited a 
indignation In the country, is a simple invention of Lord 
Campbell's. 

On the a4th and 25th of May, 1616, Bacon took part as 
Attorney General in the trial of the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. With 
the prosecution of the inferior agents in this mysterious ci 
he had nothing to do. During the early part of 'hit year the 
health of the Lord Chancellor (Ellesmere) had been. giving 
way, and Bacon was a suitor to the King for the office which 
seemed likely to be vacant. On the 9th of June he became a 
Privy Councillor, an appointment upon which he was formally 
congratulated by the University of Cambridge, which he 
represented in Parliament^, He had held the office of 
' He now give up hii practice, though he retained hit office of At- 
torney General, and tmployed his fiist leisure in addressing to the King 1 
ptaposition fot Ibe campiling and amendmeDI cf the laws of EngUad. 
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e the loth of November, :6i3,and had 
ne capacity by Trinity College during 
was not tnown till the 3rd of March, 
, that the Lord Ch;mee!lor resigned the Great Seal, 
1 the 7th of the same month was delirered by the 
g into the hands of Bacon. ' Our new Lord-Keeper,' says 
mberlain, ' goes with great state, having a world ol" follow- 
jt upon him, though he had more than enough before.' 
e first day of Term (May 7) he rode in pomp to West- 
jr, with a train of two hundred gallants, and delivered 
a inau^ral speech in Chancery, in which he published the 
diirge which the King gave him when he received the Seal, 
md the rules he had laid down for his own conduct. Such 
Wis his marvellous energy in his new office, that in the 
a month he had cleared off all arrears, and on the 
if June he reports to Buckingham that there is not one 
A week after his appointment the King took 
e for Scotland, leaving Bacon at the head of the 
icU to manage affairs in his absence. In the same year 
d him using his inHuence with the King to dissuade him 
e Spanish match, and with Buckingham to prevent the 
iage of his brother. Sir John Villiers, with the daughter 
r Edward Coke, The issue of both showed that his 
s wise, but the King and Buckingham alike re- 
i his interference. Coke's animosity was of course not 
I by it. But for the present the career of Bacon's 
IS iinchecked. On the 4th of January, 1617-8, he 
e Lord Chancellor, and on the i rth of July in the same 
e was created Baron Verularn. In his inaugural speech 
rd-Keeper, he had announced his intention of reserving 
1 of the three long vacations' for the studies, arts, 
I sciences, to which in his own nature he was most in- 
id. How weli he had employed these moments of retire- 
t from the business of his office became evident when, in 
jber, 1630, he presented the King with the great work of _ 
s Novum Organum, the object of which, 1 
gc the bounds of reason, and to endow man.' 
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with new value.* He confesses that it is a fragment, and yet 
not written in haste, for he has been about it near thirty 
years. But he feels that his own life is hastening to its close, 
and he wishes that a portion of his work at least should be 
saved. The end was now very near. On the 27th of 
January, 1620-1, he became Viscount St. Alban. His for- 
tune, which for nearly four years had borne him smoothly 
on, now raised him to his greatest height, as if to make 
the final catastrophe more dramatic and appalling. Parlia- 
ment met on the 30th. The Chancellor, in addressing 
the new Speaker, gave expression to a sentiment which, 
read in the light of subsequent events, seems prophetic, 
— *It is certain that the best governments, yea, and the 
best of men, are like the best precious stones, wherein every 
flaw or icicle or grain are seen and noted more than in 
those that are generally foul and corrupted.* Coke, who had 
not been in the House for many years, was returned as 
member for Liskeard. On the 5th of February he moved for a 
Committee to inquire into public grievances. A Committee 
was appointed to report concerning the Courts of Justice. 
Bacon, unsuspecting any malice, acted like a man who was 
certainly not conscious of any great delinquency. On the 
17th of February Sir E. Sackville reported to the House that 
the Chancellor willingly consented that any man might speak 
anything freely concerning his Court. On the 15th of March 
Sir Robert Phillips laid before the Lower House the report 
of the Committee on Courts of Justice. It came like a 
thunderclap. The Lord Chancellor was accused of corrup- 
tion in the exercise of his functions, and two instances were 
given as proofs. On the 19th the Lords received a message 
from the Commons requesting a conference concerning abuses 
in certain eminent persons. Bacon was absent through ill- 
ness. He sat in the House of Lords for the last time on 
Saturday, the 17th of March. Next day. Sir James Ley, 
Lord Chief Justice, was empowered by the King's commis- 
sion to act as his substitute. On the Monday the con- 
ference for which the Lower House applied was granted, 
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' nd on the 20th the Lord Treasurer reported to the 
Lords that the Lord Chancellor was accused of bribery 
Did corruption, and that the charge ivas supported by two 
OSes alleged. Bacon, sick to death as he thought himself, 
md tortured by his hereditary malady, felt that his enemies 
bd closed upon him. He knew of 'the courses that had 
Iten taken for hunting out eornplaints ' against him, and 
btfged only a fair hearing, that he might give them an 
togenuous answer. He wrote to Buckingham : ' I know I 
tove clean hands and a clean heart, and I hope a clean house 
(m friends or servants. But Job himself, or whosoever was 
the justest judge, by such hunting for matters against him, as 
hlh been used against me, may for a time seem foul, espe- 
time when greatness is the mark, and accusation 
e game.' And ag;un, to the same ; ' I praise God for it, 
r took penny for any benefice or ecclesiastical livmg; 
ever took penny for releasing anything I stopped at the 
er took penny for aay commission, or things of 
It nature; I never shared with any servant for any second 
i inferior profit.' To the King he said: 'For the bri- 
nies and gifts wherewith I am charged, when the books 
rfbearts shall be opened, 1 hope I shall not be found to have 
the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit 
of taking rewards to prevent justice; howsoever I may be frail, 
md partake of the abuses of the times.' We must take into 
account these protestations when we come to consider his 
subsequent confession. The Houses adjourned on the 27th 
of March till the 17th of April. The day before they met, 
Eicon had an interview with the King. On the following 
day the Lord Treasurer reported to the Lords that the 
Chancellor desired two things of his Majesty : — i. That where 
his answers should be fair and clear to those things objected 
ijainst bim, his Lordship might stand upon his innocency, 
J. Where his answers should not be so fair and clear, there 
ih Lordship might be admitted to the extenuation of the 
charge; and where the proofs were full and undeniable. 
Lordship would ingemioasly confess them, and put UitnwiS 
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upon the mercy of the Lords. A few days later (April 22), 
Bacon, who had ascertained privately the particulars of the 
charge, wrote to the Lords: *I find matter sufficient and 
full, both to move me to desert my defence, and to move 
your Lordships to condemn and censure me.* Why he thus 
avoided the trial is a mystery which has never yet been 
solved. He wished to resign the Seal, urging as a motive 
for clemency, * Neither will your Lordships forget, that there 
are vitia temporis as well as 'vitia bominis ; and the beginning 
of reformation hath the contrary power to the pool of 
Bethesda ; for that had strength to cure him only that was 
first cast in, and this hath strength to hurt him only that is 
first cast in ; and, for my part, I wish it may stay there and 
go no farther.* His confession was regarded as insufficient, 
and it was ordered that the articles of the charge, now in- 
creased in number to twenty-three, should be laid before 
him. On the 30th of April his full confession, with the 
answers to the articles in detail, was read before the Lords. 
*I do plainly and ingenuously confess,* he says, 'that I am 
guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence.' As after 
the severe self-examination which he underwent, he did not 
find himself blameless, it would be doing an ill service to his 
memory to excuse him. But, in confessing himself guilty of 
corruption, we must have regard to his own language. That 
Bacon took bribes for the perversion of justice no one has 
ventured to assert. Not one of the thousands of decrees 
which he made as Chancellor was ever set aside. None of 
his judgements were reversed. Even those who first charged 
him with accepting money admitted that he decided against 
them. What his own opinions were concerning judicial 
bribery we know from many passages in his writings, and 
it would argue him a hypocrite of the deepest dye to suppose 
that he openly practised what he as openly denounced. 
In his speech in the Common Pleas (May 3, 16 17) to Justice 
Hutton, he admonishes him: 'That your hands, and the 
hands of your hands (I mean those about you) be clean, 
and uncorrupt from gifts, from meddling in titles, and from 
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^^buis own hands, or thv servants' hands, from taking, but ^^ 

^■bd th 

^Knself 



«rving of turns, be they of great ones or small n 
bis Essay 'Of Great Place,' first published in 1611, and re- 
issued in 1625, he says: 'For corruption: Do not only bind I 
I hands, or thy servants' hands, from taking, but 
d the hands of suitors also from offering.' In confessing 
self guilty of corruption, therefore, does he admit that 
K whole practice of his life had been a falsification of his 
jrindplcs f Let us see. Of the twenty-two cases of bribery 
with which he was charged, and which we may safely assume 
«ere all that the malice of his enemies could discover against 
tiim, there are but four in which he allows that he had in 
jay way received presents before the causes were ended; 
Jnd even in these, though technically the presents were made 
fniilente lite, there is no hint that they affected his decision, 
Duriog the four years of his Chancellorship he had made 
orders and decrees to the number of two thousand a year, 
himself wrote to the Lords, and of the charges 
lirought against him there was scarcely one that was not two 
The witnesses to some of the most important 
«ere Churchill, a registrar of the Conrt of Chancery, who 
tad been discharged for fraud; and Hastings, who contra- 
dicted himself so much that his testimony Js worthless. But . 
«< are more concerned with Bacon's confession of guilt than \ 
with the evidence by which the charge was supported. In a, ] 
paper of memoranda which he drew up at the time, and I 
which has been printed by Mr. Montagu (Bacon's Worki, xvi.' I 
p" i. p. cccjtlv), he writes: 'There be three degrees or cases, 
u I conceive, of gifts or rewards given to a judge. The first J 
is of bargain, contract, or promise of reward, fcndenle lite. I 
And of this my heart tells me I am innocent; that 1 had no 1 
bribe or reward in my eye or thought when I pronounced 
any sentence or order. The second is a neglect in the 
itidge to inform himself whether the cause be fully at an 
md, or no, what time he receives Ihe gift; but takes it upon 
Ihe credit of the party that all is done, or otherwise omits 
!o inquire. And the third is, when it is received line Jraude, 
ifter the cause ended; which it seems, by the opmona oS 
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the civilians, is no offence.' In another draft he adds this 
comment: *For the first, I take myself to be as innocent 
as any bom on St. Innocents' day in my heart. For the 
second, I doubt in some particulars I may be faulty. And 
for the last, I conceived it to be no fault.* 

Such is Bacon's own interpretation of his confession, and 
we are bound to accept it, for it is borne out by twenty-two 
of the articles of the charge. To the twenty-third article, j 
that he had given way to great exactions by his servants, * he 
confessed it to be a great fault that he had looked no better 
to his servants.* With this confession, we may leave his 
name and memory, as he left it in his will, *to men's charit- 
able speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next ages.* 
The verdict can hardly be other than that he pronounced 
himself: *I was the justest judge that was in England these 
fifty years ; but it was the justest censure in Parliament that 
was these two hundred years.' This censure, pronounced on 
the 3rd of May by the Lords, was that he should pay a fine of 
40,000/. and be imprisoned in the Tower during the King's 
pleasure ; that he should thenceforth be incapable of holding 
any office in the State, or of sitting in Parliament ; and that he 
should not come within the verge of the Court. He had 
resigned the Seal to the King on the ist of May. It had 
been decided by a majority of two that his titles were not to 
be taken from him. But the sentence of imprisonment was 
partially carried out, evidently to his great astonishment. On 
the 31st of May he was taken to the Tower, and instantly 
wrote a passionate letter to Buckingham, 'Good my Lord, 
procure the warrant for my discharge this day.' The order 
must have been given at once. On the 4th of June he wrote to 
thank the King and Buckingham for his release. On the 7th® he 
dated a letter to the Prince of Wales from Sir John Vaughan's 
house at Parson's Green, whither he had been allowed to 
retire. On the 9th, Chamberlain writes to Carleton that the 

* The date usually given to this letter, ' June 1/ is obviously incorrect. 
Mr. Spedding informs me that it should be * June 7.* 
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xj Chancellor had obtained leave to go to his own home, 
is talked of as Pi-eaident of the Council. Od the ijrd, he 

s that the Chancellor has removed from Fulham to 
e at Gorhambury. Here he remained til! the end of the 
From his retirement he writes to Buckineham (Sep- 
bber 5), ' 1 am much fallen iu love with 3 private life ; but 
g I shall so spend my time as sliall tiot decay my abilities 
[or Mse.' The occupation of his enforced leisure was the 
liHtory of Henry VII, which was completed in manuscript 
(py October. The line inflicted by the sentence in Parliament 
MS released by the King's warrant on the 21st of September, 
bat was assigned to trustees, that Bacon might be protected 
from the importunity of his creditors. He had nothing now 
bot (he pension of 1 200I. a year which the King had recently 

ifiren him, and his own private fortune. On being made Lord 
Keeper he had resigned not only the lucrative post of At- 
lotliey General, hut the clerkship of the Star-Chamber. By 
■M he had lost 6000/. a year. A pardon was issued under 
Rprivy Seal on the :7th of October, hut it appears to have 
pi stayed by the new Lord-Keeper. The prohibition which 
Jrevented him from coming within twelve miles of the Court 
s relaxed in the following March, and he was allowed to 
approach as near as Highgate. Buckingham was annoyed at 
liis refusal to give up York House, and opposed his return to 
London. In the course of the year, however, the restriction 
«» removed, and he took up his residence at Bedford House, 
ansion meanwhile having been surrendered. The 
publication of the History of Henry the Seventh in the 
iprin^ and the translation info Latin of the Advancement 
of Learning, kept him fully employed. In the latter work he 
6 Slid to have been assisted by George Herbert. Writing to 
Bishop Andrewes the dedication to his Dialogue touching a 
Ho!y War, which was also the work of this year, he says ; 
'And again, for that my book of Advancement of Learning 
nay be some preparation, or key, for the better opening of 
the Imtauration ; because it exhibits a mixtu 
I tots aad old; wJieress tbe /nstauration gives the 
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mixed, otherwise than with some little aspersion of the old 
for taste's sake ; I have thought good to procure a translation 
of that book into the general language, not without great and 
ample additions and enrichment thereof, especially in the 
second book, which handleth the Partition of Sciences; in 
such sort, as I hold it may serve in lieu of the first part of the 
Instauration, and acquit my promise in that part.* 

The provostship of Eton fell vacant in April 1623, and 
Bacon sought the appointment as 'a retreat to a place of 
study so near London,' but without success. The Advance- 
f ment of Learning in its Latin form was issued this year under 
\ the title of De jiugmentis Scientiarum, in nine books, the first 
closely corresponding with the English. The last two or 
three years of his life were occupied with dictating his Sylva 
Sylvarum, putting the last touches to his Essays, which were 
published in their final form in March 1625, and superintend- 
ing their translation into Latin with other works to be entitled 
Opera Moralia, The Apophthegms were the occupation of a 
morning. It does not appear that the sentence of Parliament 
was ever entirely revoked. The name of Lord St. Alban's, it 
is true, is among those of the Peers summoned to the first 
Parliament of Charles, but for some reason he did not take 
his seat in the House. On New Year's Day, 1625-6, he 
wrote to Sir Humphry May: 'The present occasion doth 
invite me to desire that his ^ace (i. e. Buckingham) would 
procure me a pardon of the King of the whole sentence. My 
writ for Parliament I have now had twice before the time, 
and that without any express restraint not to use it.' His 
health, long feeble, would not have allowed him to attend, but 
he could have appointed a proxy. At length came death, the 
friend, whom for five years he had looked steadily in the face, 
and released him from all his troubles. A cold, caught in the 
process of an experiment to test the preserving qualities of 
snow, terminated in a gentle fever, and after lingering a week 
he passed quietly away in the early morning of Easter-day, 
April 9, 1626. He died at the Earl of Arundel's house at 
Highgate, and was buried in the church of St. Michael, at^ 
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8L Alban's. His chaplain, Dr. Rawley, ends the life which 
be wrote of his old master with words which form a fitting 
conclusion to every life of him : * But howsoever his body 
was mortal, yet no doubt his memory and works will live, and 
will in all probability last as long as the world lasteth.* And 
with this anticipation we leave Francis Bacon to the judge- 
ment of all time. 

W. A. W. 



This Second Edition has been revised and corrected 
throughout, and some additions have been made to the 
Notes and Glossary. 

W. A. W. 
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aaST BOOK OF FRANCIS BACON; 

OF THE FROFICIENCE AND 

.ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, 

DIVIDE AND HUMAN. 



To Iki King. 
I. 'T^'HERE were under the law, excellent King, bottfl 

-^ dally sacrifices and freewill offerings; the one 
itlOMedinS ipon ordinary observance, the otiier upon a 
devout cheerfulness: in like manner there bebngelh to 
Ungs rrom their servants bolh tribute of duty and presents 
of affection. In the former of these I hope I shall not live 
to be wanting, according to my most humble duty, and 
tbe good pleasure of your Majesty's employments ; for the 
latter, I thought it more respective to make choice of 
Home oblation, which might rather refer to the propriety 
and escellcDcy of your individual person, than to the 
business of your crown and state. 

X. Wherefore, representing your Majesty many timesll 
anlo my mind, and beholding you not with the inquisitive?" 
eye of presumption, to discover that which the Scripture 
:cllcdt me is inscrutable, but with the observant eye of 
limy and admiration; leaving aside the other parts of 
your virloe and forlune, I have been touched, yea, antf 
potaessed with an extreme irander at those youY -vIhim 
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and faculties, which the Philosophers call intellectual ; 
the largeness of your capacity, the faithfulness of your 
memory, the swiftness of your apprehension, the pene- 
tration of your judgement, and the facility and order of 
your elocution : and I have often thought, that of all the 
persons living. that I have known, your Majesty were 
the best instance to make a man of Plato's opinion, 
that all knowledge is but remembrance, and that the 
mind of man by nature knoweth all things, and hath 
but her own native and original notions (which by the 
strangeness and darkness of this tabernacle of the body 
are sequestered) again revived and restored : such a light 
of nature I have observed in your Majesty, and such a 
readiness to take flame and blaze from the least occasion 
presented, or the least spark of another's knowledge de- 
livered. And as the Scripture saith of the wisest king, 
Tha/ his heart was as the sands of the sea; which though 
it be one of the largest bodies, yet it consisteth of the 
smallest and finest portions; so hath God given your 
Majesty a composition of understanding admirable, being 
able to compass and comprehend the greatest matters, 
and nevertheless to touch and apprehend the least; 
whereas it should seem an impossibility in nature, for 
the same instrument to make itself fit for great and 
small works. And for your gift of speech, I call to mind 
what Cornelius Tacitus saith of Augustus Caesar : Augtisto 
profluens, et qucB principem deceret, eloquentia /uit. For if 
we note it well, speech that is uttered with labour and 
difficulty, or speech that savoureth of the affectation of 
art and precepts, or speech that is framed after the imita- 
tion of some pattern of eloquence, though never so ex- 
cellent; all this hath somewhat servile, and holding of 
the subject. But your Majesty's manner of speech is 
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indeed prince-like, flowing as from a founlain, and j- 
Orearaing and branching itself into nature's order, full of 
&dlily and felicity, imitating none, and inimitable by any. 
'^nd as in your civil estate there appeareth to be an emui- 
tiion and contention of your Majesty's virtue with your 
brtnne; a virtuous disposition with a fortunate regiment; 
Hvirtuous expectation (when time was) of your greater 
fcnnne, with a prosperous possession thereof in the due 
' le ; a virtuous observation of the laws of marriage, T,vith 
nost blessed and happy frait of marriage ; a virtuous and 
ost Christian desire of peace, with a fortunate inclination 
hyour neighbour princes thereunto: so likewise in these 
(nidlectual matters, there seemeth to be no less con- 
tention between the excellency of your Majesty's gifts of 
aature and the universality and perfection of your learn- 
For I am well assured that this which I shall gay is 
O amplification at all, but a positive and measured truth ; 
Jiich is, that there haih not been since Christ's time .any 
" ig or temporal monarch, which hath been so learned in 
'■11 literature and erudition, divine and human, For let a 
n seriously and diligently revolve and peruse the suc- 
tession of the emperors of Rome, of which Ciesar the 
dictator, who lived some years before Christ, and Marcus 
Antoninus were the best learned; and so descend to the 
mperors of Grecia, or of the West, and then to the 
bcfi of France, Spain, England, Scotland, and the rest, 
tad he shall find this judgement is truly made, For it 
Kmeth much in a king, if, by the compendious ex- 
ractions of other men's wits and labours, he can take 
d of any superficial ornaments and shows of learning ; 
f if he countenance and prefer learning and learned 
S: but to drink indeed of the true fountains of learn-, 
1 nay, to have such a fountain of learning m \\\ms(J 
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in a king, and in a king born, is almost a miracle. And 
the more, because there is met in your Majesty a rare 
conjunction, as well of divine and sacred literature, as of 
profane and human ; so as your Majesty standeth in- 
vested of that triplicity, which in great veneration was 
ascribed to the ancient Hermes ; the power and fortune 
of a king, the knowledge ind illumination of a priest, and 
the learning and universality of a philosopher. This 
propriety inherent and individual attribute in your M&.jesty 
deserveth to be expressed not only in the fame and lad- 
miration of the present time, nor in the history or tradition 
of the ages succeeding, but also in some solid work, fixed 
memorial, and immortal monument, bearing a character 
or signature both of the power of a king and the differ* 
ence and perfection of such a king. 

3. .Therefore I did conclude with myself, that I could 
not make unto your Majesty a better oblation than of 
some treatise tending to that end, whereof the sum will 
consist of these two parts; the former concerning the 
excellency of learning and knowledge, and the excel- 
lency of the merit and true glory in the augmentation and 
propagation thereof: the latter, what the particular acts 
and works are, which have been embraced and under-, 
taken for the advancement, of learning ; and again, what 
defects and uiidervalues'I fiiid in such particular acts: to 
the end that though I cannot positively or aflSrmatively 
advise your Majesty, or propound unto you framed par- 
ticulars, yet I may excite your princely cogitations to 
visit the excellent treasure of your own mind, and thence 
to extract particulars for this purpose, agreeable to your 
magnanimity and wisdom. 
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JN the entrance lo the former of these, to clear 
/, and as it were to make silence, to have 
ic true testimonies concerning the dignity of learning to 
fe belter heard, without the interruption of tacit objec- 
; I think good to deliver it from the discredits and 
ices which it hath received, all from ignorance ; but' 
norance Beveraily disguised; appearing sometimes in' 
Kzeal and jealousy of divines; sometimes in the severity 
d aiTOgancy of politiques ; and sometimes in the errors^ 
mperfections of learned men themselves, -L 
^S, I hear the former sort say, that knowledge is 
Sose things which are to be accepted of with great limjta-l 
lioni and caution : that the aspiring to overmuch know- 
!dge was the original temptation and sin whereupon 
ensued the fall of man : that knowledge hath in it some- 
what of the serpent, and therefore where it entereth into 
a man it makes him swell; Scieniia infiai: that Salomon 
gives a censure, Thai Ihrre is no end of making books, and 
Aai TRitch reading is weariness o/ihe flesh ; and again i 
anoiher place, That in spacious knowledge Utere i 
cmtrislatim, and ikai he that increaselh knowledge i 
mxitfy : that Saint Paul gives a caveat. Thai v 
iptditd Ikrmgh vain philosophy : that experience demog-*] 
tastes how learned men have been arch-heretics, 
learned times have been inclined tcJ atheism, and how tl 
contemplation of second causes doth derogate from oo) 
ifcpendenca upon God, who is the fu'st cause. 

3- To discover then tlie ignorance and error of tl 
opinion, and llie misunderstanding in the grounds thereof, 
il may well appear these men do not observe or consider . 
liat it was not the pure knowledge of nature and i 
Wi»ali^-, a knowledge by the light whereof man did g 
9 unto oihcr creaiures in Paradise, as litey \)q 
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brought before him, according unto their proarieties, which 
gave the occasion to the fall: but it was tbetroud know- 
ledge of good and evil, with an intent in man to give law 
unto himself, and to depend no more upon God's com- 
Imandments, which was the form of the temptattoiw' 
jfNeither is it any quantity of knowledge, how great soever, 
I that can make the mind of man to swell ; for nothing can 
fill, much less extend the soul of man, but God and the 
I contemplation of God ;\ and therefore Salomon, speaking 
of the two principal senses of inquisition, the eye and the 
ear, alfirmcth that lie eye is never satisfied wilh seeing, 
nor ihe ear wilh hearing ; and if there be no fulness, then 
is the continent greater than the content ; so of knowledge 
itself, and the mind of man, whereto the senses are but 
reporters, he defineth likewise in these words, placed after 
that Kalendar or Ephemerides which he maketh of the 
diversities of times and seasons for all actions and pur- 
poses; and concludeth thus: God halh made all things 
beautiful, or decent, in the true return of their seasons: Also 
he hath placed the world in man's heart, yet cannot man find 
out the work which God worketh from the beginning la Iht 
end: declaring not obscurely, that God hath framed the 
mind of man as a mirror or glass, capable of the image of 
the universal world, and Joyful to receive the impression 
thereof, as the eye jojeth to receive light ; and not only 
delighted in beholding the variety of things and vicissitude 
of times, but raised also to find out and discern ihc ordin* 
ances and decrees, wluch throughout all those changes 
are infallibly observed. I And although he doth insinuate 
that the supreme or summary law of nature, which he 
calleth The work which God workelh from the beginning ia 
the end, is not possible to be found out by man ; yet that 
doth not derogate from the capacity of tlie mind, but njaj 
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be referred to the impediments, as of shortness of life, ill 

conjunction of labours, ill tradition of knowledge over 

from hand to hand, and many other inconveniences, 

whereunio tlie condition of man is subject.^ For that 

noihing parcel of the world is denied to man's inquiry 

and invention, he doth in another place rule over, when 

he sajlli, 27u spirit of man is us the limp of God, where- 

ml/t he searchclh Ihe inwardness of all secrets. If then 

such be the capacity and receipt of the mind of man, it 

is manifest that there is no danger at all in the proportion 

or quantity of knowledge, how large soever, lesl it should 

make it swell or out-cojnpass itself; no, but it is merely 

^^le quality of knowledge, which, be it in quantity more or 

^fess, if it be taken without the true corrective thereof, hath 

Hb it some nature of venom or niali^nily, and some effects 

^b that venom, which is ventosity or swelling. This cor- 

^bcdye spice, the mixture whereof maketh knowledge so 

^■bycieign, is charity, which the Apostle immediately 

^Udeth to the former clause : for so he saith, Knuwkdge 

^m/mieth up, bai charily btiildetk up ; not unlike unto that 

^Hich he delivereth in another place : If I spake, saith be, 

^Miieit ihe tongues of men and nngels, and had mi charily, it 

^mrV but as a tinkling cymbal ; not but that it is an 

^Bcellent thing to speak with the tongues of men and 

^kgels, but because, if it be severed from chaiiiy, and not 

^ttfcrred to tiic good of men and mankind, it hath rather 

^K sounding and unworthy glory, than a meriting and 

^■ibstanlial virtue. I And as for that censure of Salomon, .' 

^■>l)Cerning the excess of writing and reading books, and 

^He anxiety of spirit which redoundeib from knowledge; 

^ftd that admonition of Saint Paul, Thai we be not seduced 

^Ktvaitt philosophy ; let those places be righdy understood, 

^^^^ey do laAeed exceUenily set forth the ttue boMTvis\ 
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and limitations, whereby human knowledge is confined 
and circumscribed ; and j'et without any such contracting' 
or coarctation, but that it may comprehend all the uni- 
versal nature of things ; for these limitations are three : 
the first, That toe do ml sv place ourfdicify in kiumjledge, 
as we forget our morlality : the second. That we make 
applicaHon of bur knowledge, io give ourselves repose and 
,'^onUntmenl, and not distaste or repining: the third, That 
Tve do not presume by the contemplation ^nature to attain to 
the niysteriss of God. | For as touching die first of these, 
Salomon doth excellently expound himself in another 
place of the same book, where Jie saith: I saw well that 
knowledge recedeth as far from ignorance as light doth from 
darhness ; and that the wise maris eyes heep watch in his 
head, -whereas the fool roundeth about in darkness : but 
withal I leamsd, thai the same mortality involveth them both. 
And for the second, certain it is, there is no vexation or 
anxiety of mind which resultetb from knowledge other- 
wise than merely by accident; for all knowledge and 
wonder (which is the seed of knowledge) is anjmpression 
of pieasuie in itself; but when men fall to framing con- 
clusions out of their knowledge, applying it to their par- 
ticular, and ministering to themselves thereby weak fears 
or vast desires, there groweth that carefulness and trouble 
of mind which is spoken of: for then knowledge is no 
more Lumen sicciim, whereof Heraclitus the profound 
said. Lumen sicctim optima anima ; but it becometh Lumen 
madidum, or maceralum, being steeped and infused in the 
humours of the affections. And as for the third point, it 
deser\'eth to be a little stood upon, and not to be lightly 
passed over : j for if any man shall think by view and 
inquiry into these sensible and material things to atKtin 
ibat light, whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature 
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or will of God, then indeed i« he spoiled by vain philo- ^ 
sophy ; /for the contemplation of God's creatures and I 
works producelh (having regard to the works and crea- ' 
lures themselves) knowledge, but having regard to God, 
no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which is broken know- 
ledge. / And therefore it was most aptly said by one of 
Plato's school, Tiat iht sense of man carrieih a resstii- 
ilaitce wilh Ihe sun, which {as ine see) opetielh and reueahlh 
eU the terrestrial glohe ; hut then again it obscureth and 
mtcealeth the stars and celestial globe : so doth the sense 
diseovtr natural things, but it darkeneth and shtiilelk up 
iioine. And hence it is true that it hath proceeded, that . 
n have been heretical, whilst they ' 
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have sought to fly up to the secrets of the Deity by the 
ivasen wings of the senses. I And as for the conceit that 
too much knowledge should incline a man to atheism, 
and that the ignorance of second causes should make a 
more devout dependence upon God, which is the first 
it is good to ask the question which Job 
td of his friends : Will you He for God, as one man will 
•for another, to gratify him ? For certain it is that God 
■kcih nothing in nature but by second causes: and 
if ihey would have it otherwise believed, it is mere im- 
posture, as it were in favour towards God; and nothing I 
else but to offer to the author of truth the unclean 1 
jacrifice of a lie. But further, it is an assured truth, andl \^ 
a conclusion of experience, that a little or superficial I I 
'Inowledge of philosophy may incline the mind of man tc/ ' 
iSlheism, but a furtJier proceeding therein doth bring tbfe 

back again to religion. For in the entrance of '^^" 
iophy, ^'hen the second causes, which are next unto 
senses, do offer themselves to the mind of man, if it 
and sta_y there It may induce some oblivion ot livtt 
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highest cause ; but when a man passeth on further, and 
seeth the dependence of causes, and the works of Pro- 
vidence, then, according to the allegory of the poets, he 
will easily believe that the highest link of nature's chain 
must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter's chair. /To 
conclude therefore, let no man upon a weak conceit of 
sobriety or an ill-applied moderation think or maintainv 
^that a man can search too far, or be too well studied iiiV 
ithe book oif God's word, or in the book of God's works, \ 
divinity or philosophy ; but rather let men endeavour aiv 
/endless progress or proficience in both; only let men\ 
/beware that they apply both to charity, and not to J 
I swelling; to use, and not to ostentation; and again, 
that they do not unwisely mingle or confound these 
karnings together. / 

II. I. And as for the disgraces which learning re- 
ceiveth from politiques, they be of this nature ; that 
learning doth soften men's minds, and makes them 
more unapt for the honour and exercise of arms ; that it 
doth mar and pervert men's dispositions for matter of 
government and policy, in making them too curious and 
irresolute by variety of reading, or too peremptory or 
positive by strictness of rules and axioms, or too im- 
moderate and overweening by reason of the greatness 
of examples, or too incompatible and differing from the 
limes by reason of the dissimilitude of examples ; or at 
least, that it doth divert men's travails from action and 
business, and bringeth them to a love of leisure and 
privateness; and that it doth bring into states a relaxa-/ 
tion of discipline, whilst every man is more ready to 
C3j:;§[ue than to obey and execute. Out of this conceit, 
Cato, surnamed the Censor, one of the wisest men 
indeed that ever lived, when Carneades the philosopher 
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came in embassage to Rome, and that the young men 
of Rome began to flock about him, being allured with 
(he sweetness and majesty of his eloquence and learn- 
ing, gave counsel in open senate that they shotild give 
him bis dispatch with all speadj hst- he shoulct' infect 
il enchant the minds and afTections of the youth, and 
unawares bring in an alteration of the manners and 
customs of the state. Out of the same conceit or 
tumour did Virgil, turning liis pen to the advantage of 
ilis countrj', and the disadvantage of his own profession, 
make a. kind of separation between policy and govern- 
ftient, and between arts and sciences, in the verses so 
inch renowned, attributing and challenging the one to 
le Romans, and leaving and yielding the other to the 
jrecians; Tu regere imperi 
iKe tihi erunl artes, &c. So 
le accuser of Sojiates, laid i 
ccasation against him, that he did, t 
r of his discourses and digputatio 
oen from due reverence to tlie laws and customs of tlieit | 

mtry, and that he did profess a dangerous and per- 
fcibua science, which was, to make the worse, jnatter 
:em the better, and to suppress truth by force of elo- 
Dence and speech. 

2. But these and the like imputations have rather a 
ountenajQce of gravity than any ground of justice : for 
ipenence doth warrant, that both in persons and in 
ines there hath been a meeting and concurrence in 
aming and arms, flourishing and excelling in the same 
\ and the same ages. For as for men, there cannot 
t a better nor the like instance, as of that pair, Alexander 
e Great and Julius Csesar the Dictator ; whereof the o 
kt Anstoile's scbokr in philosophy, and ibe olhei '«ia| 
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e see that Anytus, 
;icle of charge and 
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Cicero's rival in eloquence; or if any mati had rather call 
for scholars that were great g'enerals, than generals than 
were great scholars, let him take Epatninondas the 
Theban, or Xenophon tlie Athenian; whereof the one 
was the first that abated the power of Sparta, and the 
other was the first that made way to the overthrow of the 
monarchy of Persia. And this concurrence is yet more 
visible in limes than in persons, by how much an age 
is [a] greater object than a man. For both in Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Grecia, and Rome, the same times that\ 
are most renowned for arms, are likewise most admired) 
for learning; so that the greatest authors and philosopher^ 
/and the greatest captains and governors have lived in the 
[sam e ages. Neither can it otherwise' be: for as in man 
the ripeness of strength of the body and mind cometh 
ranch about an age, save that the strength of the body 
cometh somewhat the more early, so in states, arms and 
learning, whereof the one corrcspondeth to the body, the 
other to the sou! of man, have a concurrence or near 
sequence in times. 
I 3. And for matter of policy and government, that 
/ learning should rather hurt, than enable thereunto, is a. 
I thing very improbable : we see it is accounted aji error 
I to commit a natural body to empiric physicians, which 
commonly have a few pleasing receipts whereupon they 
are confident and adventurous, but know neither Ihe 
causes of diseases, nor the complexions of patients, nor 
peri! of accidents, nor the true method of cures : we see 
it is a like error to rely upon advocates or lawyers, which 
are only men of practice and not grounded in their books, 
who are many limes easily surprised when matter falleth 
out besides their experience, to the prejudice of the 
causes they handle : so by like reason it cannot be but a 
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matter of doubtful consequence if stales be managed by 
empiric statesmen, not well mingled with men grounded 
in ieaniing. But contrariwise, it is almost without instance 
cooiradictojy that ever any government was disastrous that 
1 the hands of learned governors. For howsoever 
It haih been ordinary with politique men to extenuate and 
disable learned men by the names of pedanks ; yet in th( 
ncords of time it appeareth in many particulars that 
governments of princes in minority (notwithstanding tl 
iofinjie disadvantage of that kind of state) have never- 
JfcelesB excelled the government of princes of i 
wen for that reason wliich they seek to traduce, which is^ 
Ibat by thai occasion the state hath been in the hands of 
iftdanJes; for so was the state of Rome for the first fi' 
jrears, which are so much magnified, during the minorit 
pf Nero, in the hands of Seneca a pidanti: so it was again, 
V ten years' space or more, during the minority of Gor- 
s the younger, with great applause and contentation 
a ihe hands of Misitheus a pedanli : so was it before that, 
fai the minority of Alexander Severus, in like happiness, in 
ids not much unlike, by reason of the rule of the 
vomen, who were aided by the teachers and preceptora» 
flay, let a man look into die government of the bisho] 
r Rome, as by name, into the government of Pit 
^jintua and Sestus Quintus in our times, who were both 
t !heir entrance esteemed but as pedanticai friars, and he 
!1 find that such popes do greater things, and proceed 
in truer principles of estate, than those which have, 
mdcd to liie papacy irom an education and hreedi 
klfiairs of estate and courts of princes"; for allhouf 
I hred in learning are perhaps to seek in points 

; and accommodating for the present, whic) 
> Italians call raghm ci' slafo, whereof the aaine '£'i 
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Quintus could not hear spoken with patience, terming 
them inventions against religion and the moral virtues ; 
yet on the other side, to recompense that, they are perfect 
in those same plain grounds of religion, justice, honoiir, 
and moral virtue, which if they be well and watchfully 
pursued, there will be seldom use of those other, no more 
than of physic in a sound or well-dieted body. Neither 
can the experience of one man's life furnish' examples and 
precedents for the events of one man's life. For as it 
happeneth sometimes that the grandchild, or other de- 
scendant, resembleth the ancestor more than the son ; so 
many times occurrences of present times may sort better 
with ancient examples than with those of the later or 
immediate times : and lastly, the wit of one man can no 
more countervail learning than one man's means can hold 
way with a common purse. 

4. And as for those particular seducements or indis- 
positions of the mind for policy and government, which 
learning is pretended to insinuate ; if it be granted that 
any such thing be, it must be remembered withal, that 
learning ministereth in every of them greater strength 
of medicine or remedy than it offereth cause of indis- 
position or infirmity. For if by a secret operation it make 
men perplexed and irresolute, on the other side by plain 
precept it teacheth them when and upon what ground to 
resolve ; yea, and how to carry things in suspense without 
prejudice, till they resolve. If it make men positive and 
regular, it teacheth them what things are in their nature 
demonstrative, and what are conjectural, and as well the 
use of distinctions and exceptions, as the latitude of 
principles and rules. If it mislead by disproportion or 
dissimilitude of examples, it teacheth men the force of 
circumstances, the errors of comparisons, and all the 
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caiilions oF application ; so that in all these it doth rectify 
more effectually than it can pervert. And these medicines 
it conveyelh into men's minds much more forcibly by the 
-quickness and penetration of examples. For let a man 
took into the errors of Clement the seventh, so lively 
described by Guicciardine, who served under him, or into 
the errors of Cicero, painted out by his own pencil in his 
! to Atticus, and he will fly apace from being 
Irresolute. Let him look into the errors of Phocion, and 
Itt will bew-are how he be obstinate or inflesible. Let 
Urn but read the fable of Ision, and it will hold him 
horn being vaporous or imaginative. Let him look into 
.fte errors of Cato the second, and he will never be on* 
of the Antipodes, to tread opposite to the present world. 
. And for the conceit that learning should dispoi 
to leisure and privateness, and make men slothful 
■re a. strange thing if that which accustomelh the mind 
b i perpetual motion and agitation should induce sloth- 
Gllness ; whereas contrariwise it may be truly affirmed, 

3 ao "kind of men love business for itself but those that 

I learned; for other persons lo ve it for p rofit, _a,s an 
Bteling, that loves the work for the wages ; or for honour, 
to because it beareth them up in the eyes of men, and 
rfresheth their reputation, which otherwise would wear; 
IT because it putteth them in mind of their fortune, and 
^eth them occasion to pleasure and displeasure; or 
lecause it exerciseth some faculty wherein they take 
, and so entertaineth them in good humour and 

asing conceits toward themselves ; or because it 
dvanceth any other their ends. So that as it is said 
t unlme valours, that some men's valours are in i\ 
tfa of them that look on ; so such men's industrii 

p m the eyes o/ others, or a( least in i^ga,T4 o^ 
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own designments: cmly learned men love business as 
an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of 
mind as exercise is to health of body, taking pleasure in 
the action itself, and not in the purchase : so that of all 
tmen they are the most indefatigable, if it be towards any 
' business which can hold or detain their mind. 

6. And if any man be laborious in reading and study 
and yet idle in business and action, it groweth from some 
weakness of body or softness of spirit ; such as Seneca 
speaketh of: Quidam tarn sunt umbraiiles, ut puteni in 
iurhido esse quicquid in luce est ; and not of learning : well 
may it be that such a point of a man's nature may make 
him give himself to learning, but it is not learning that 
breedeth any such point in his nature. 

7. And that learning should take up too much time or 
/ leisure ; I answer, the most active or busy man that hath 
I been or can be, hath (no question) many vacant times of 

\leisure, while h^ expecteth the tides and returns of busi- 
ness (except he be either tedious and of no dispatch, 
or lightly and unworthily ambitious to meddle in things 
that may be better done by others), and then the question 
/Is but how those spaces and times of leisure shall be filled 
Vand spent; whether in pleasures .Qii4iL_sti^^ as waa 
well answered by Demosthenes to his adversary -^schines, 
that was a man given to pleasure and told him That his 
orations did smell of the lamp : Indeed (said Demosthenes) 
tliere is a great difference between the things that you and I 
do by lamp-light. So as no man need doubt that learning 
will expulse business, but rather it will keep and defend 
the possession of the mind against idleness and pleasure, 
which otherwise at unawares may enter to the prejudice' 
of both. 
8, Again^ fot that other conceit that learning should 
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imdernime ihe reverence of la-ws and government, it is 
assnredly a mere depravation and calumny, without all 
ihadow of truth. For to say that a blind custom of 
Bbedience should be a surer obligation than duty taugl 
ud understood, it is to affirm, that a blind man 
read surer by a guide than a seeing man can by a 
And it is without all controversy, that learning doth 
fe minds of men gentle, generous, maniable, and plianl 
govern ment ; whereas ignorance makes them churlish, 
;'art, anJ mutinous : and the evidence of time dolh 
Sear this assertion, considering that the most barbarous, 
mde, and unlearned times have been most subject to 
nmults, seditions, and changes. 

And as to the judgement of Calo the Censor, 

ns well punished for his blasphemy against learning, 

be same kind wherein he offended ; for when he t 

nst threescore years old, he was taken wiih an extreme 

Eslre to go to school again, and to le^rn the Greek 

to the end to peruse the Greek authors ; which 

loth ■well demonstrate that his former censure of the 

irecian leammg was rather an affected gravity, than 

:or^ing to the inward sense of his own opinion. And 

for Virgil's verses, though it pleased him to brave the 

"Id in taking to the Romans the art of empire, and 

(ing to others the arts of subjects ; yet so much is 

nifest that the Romans never ascended to that height 

empire, till the time they had ascended to the height of 

r aits. For in the time of die two first CEesars, whicb 

the art of government in greatest perfection, there; 

! Ihe best poet, Virgilius Maro ; the best historio 

Titus Livius ; the best antiquary, Marcus Varro 
the bes^ or second orator, Marcus Cicero, that lo 
atemory of man are known. As for tlie accusatiov. 
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of Socrates, the time must be remembered when it was 
prosecuted ; which was under the Thirty Tyrants, the 
most base, bloody, and envious persons that have go- 
verned; which revolution of state was no sooner over 
but Socrates, whom they had made a person criminal 
was made a person heroical, and his memory accumulate 
with honours divine and human ; and those discourses oj 
his which were then termed corrupting of manners, were 
after acknowledged for sovereign medicines of the mind 
and manners, and so have been received ever since till 
this day. Let this therefore serve for answer tc 
politiques, which in their humorous severity, or in theii 
feigned gravity, have presumed to throw imputations 
upon learning ; which redargution nevertheless (save that 
we know not whether our labours may extend to other 
ages) were not needful for the present, in regard of the 
love and reverence towards learning, which the example 
and countenance of two so learned princes. Queen 

flizabeth and your Majesty, being as Castor and Pollux, 
'.ct'da szdera, stars of excellent light and most benign 
influence, hath wrought in all men of place and authority 
|in our nation. 

III. I. Now therefore we come to that third sort of 
discredit or diminution of credit that groweth unto 
learning from learned men themselves, which com- 
monly cleaveth fastest : it is either from their fortune, 
or from their manners, or from the nature of their 
studies. For the first, it is not in their power ; and the 
second is accidental ; the third only is proper to be 
handled : but because we are not in hand with true 
measure, but with popular estimation and conceit, it is 
not amiss to speak somewhat of the two former. The 
derogations therefore which grow to learning from the 
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ixOme or condition of learned men, are either in respect 
of scarcity of means, or in respect of privateness of lifja 
s of employments, 
2. Concerning want, and that it is the case of Icarnet 
a usually to begin with little, and not to grow rich sd* 
etas other men, by reason they convert not their labonra 
Kefiy to lucre and increase, it were good to leave thoj 
flmmon place in commendation of poverty to some friaf 
(handle, to whom much was attributed by I\Iachiavcl iii^ 
is point; when he szld,T/iat iie ii'ngdam offie cUrg^kai 
R long before at an end, if the repulalion and reverence I 
i)ardr the poverty of friars had nol barns oul Ike scaralal .' ; 
'At superjluities and excesses of bishops and prelates. So 
Bian might say that the felicity and delicacy of princes 
d great persons had long since turned to rudeness 
d barbarism, if the poverty of learning had not kept up j 
Hity and honour of life : but without any such advai 
jes, it is worthy the observation what a reverent at 
jnoared thing poverty of fortune was for some ages in: ~ 
e Roman state, which nevertheless was a state without 
ndoxes. For we see what Titus Livius saith in his 
rodnction : Catirum out me antar negotii siiscepH fallil^ 
( tmlla vnquam respuhUca. ne£ major, nee sanctior, ; 
vs txempiis ditior fuii ; nee in quam tarn serm avariti 
wriaqtte immigraverint ; nee tihi tanlus ae tarn diu pat, 
iali ac parsimonia honos fuerit. We see likewise, aftrf 
A the state of Rome was not itself, but did degenerate 
\r tiiat person that took upon him to be counsellor 6 

T after his victory where to begin his 
1 of the state, maketh it of all points the most sui 
ry to take away the estimation of wealth : Yerum h 
\i)mnia mala pariter cum honore peeunim desinsnl; 
jgiOraius, negue aim vu/^o cupunda, venalia eritnt. 
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conclude this point, as it was trnly said, that Rubor est 
viriulis color, though sonietime it come from vice; so it 
iTiay be fitly said IhsX Pauperlas est viriulis /orluna, though 
sometimes it may proceed from misgovernment and ac- 
cident. Surely Salomon hath pronounced it both in 
censiHe, Qui fesiinal ad divitias nan trit insons ; and in 
precept; Buy Ihe irtilk, and sell it not ; and so of wisdom 
iMd knowledge ; judging that means were to be spent 
/■ypon learning, and not learning to be applied to means, 
ttnd as for the privateness or obscureness (as it may be 
in vulgar estimation accounted) of life of contemplative 
men ; it is a theme so common to extol a private life, not 
taxed with sensuality and sloth, in comparison and to th& 
disadvantage of a civil life, for safety, liberty, pleasure, 
and dignity, or at least freedom from indignity, as no 
man handlelh it but handleth it well; such a consonancy 
it hath to men's conceits in the expressing, and to men's 
consents in the allowing. This only I will add, that 
learned men forgotten in states and not living in the eyes 
of men, are lil;e the images of Cassius and Brutus in the 
funeral of Junia j of which not being represented, as many 
others were, Tacitus saith, Eo ipso prafulgehant, quod nos 
viseLanlur. 

3. And for meanness of employment, that which is. 
most traduced to contennpt is that the govenmient of 
youth is commonly allotted to them ; which age, becaase 
it is the age of least authority, it is transferred to the 
disesteeming of those employments wherein youth is con- 
versant, and which are conversant about youth. But how 
unjust this tiaducement is (if you will reduce things from 
popularity of opinion to measure of reason) may appear 
in that we see men are mare curious what they put into a 
new vessel than into a vessel seasoned ; and what mould 
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lliej' lay about a )'Oung plant than about a plant cor- 
roborate; so as the weakest terms and times of all things 
vx to have the best applications and helps. And will 
you hearken to the Hebrew rabbins ? Foar young men 
liaU see visions, and your old mm shall drmm. dreanis ; say 
ftey youth is the worthier age, for that visions are nearer 
^K^paritions of God than dreams ? And let it be noted, 
^Hlbu howsoever the condition of life of pedanles haih been 
^BWonied upon theatres, as the ape of tyranny ; and that 
I Ihe modem looseness or negligence hath taken no due 
M regard to the choice of schoolmasters and tutors ; yet the 
I ancient wisdom of the best times did always make a Just 
I .ifcmplaint, that states were too busy with their laws and /.. 
I too negligent in point of education ; which excellent parp// 
of^inctent discipline hath been in some sort revived of '^ 
laie fimes by the colleges of the Jesuits ; of whom, al- 
tiitiugh in regard of their superstition I may say, Quo 
actiares, eo dekriores ; yet in regard to this, and some 
Other points concerning human learning and moral mat- 
ters, I may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy Pharna- 
baias, Talis quum sis, ulinatn nosier esses. And thus 
much touching the discredits drawn from the fortunes of I 
learned men. ■ 

4. As touching the manners of learned men, it is S " 
thing personal and individual : and no doubt there be 
amongst them, as in otiier professions, of all tempera- 
tnres: but yet so as it is not without truth which is said, 
lliat Al/cunl studia in mores, studies have an influence and/.v 
operation upon the manners of those that are conversani^' 
in them. 

B- But upon an attentive and indifferent review, I for 
my part cannot find any disgrace to learning can pto- 
i Juan tlie manners of Jearned men ; nol inhetftat 
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10 them as they are learned ; except it be a fault (which 
was the supposed fault of Demosthenes, Cicero, Cato tha 
second, Seneca, and many more) that because the times 
they read of are commonly better than the times they live 
in, and ihe duties taught better than the duties practised, 
they contend Bomeiinies too far to bring things to per- 
fection, and to reduce the corruption of manners to. 
honesty of precepts or examples of too great height. 1 
And yet hereof tbey have caveats enough in tiieir own 
walks. For Solon, when he was asked whether he had 
given his citizens the best laws, answered wisely, fia of 
such as th^ would receive r and Plato, finding that his own 
heart could not agree with the corrupt manners of his 
country, refused to bear place or office ; saying, TXa/ a 
han's country was io be used as his parents were, that is, 
with humile persuasions, and not with contestations. And 
Cssar's counsellor put in. the same caveat, Non ad veieret 
insiitulct revocans quce jampridem corruptis vioribus ludibrio 
sunt: and Cicero noteth this error directly in Cato the 
second, when he writes to lus friend Atticus ; Cato opiioit 
setilit, sed nocei inkrdum rcipttblica ; loquitur mim iaTiquam 
in republicd Platonis, non ianqitam in fisce Jiomuli. And 
the same Cicero doth excuse and expound the philo- 
sophers for going too far and being too exact in their 
prescripts, when he saith, Isti ipsi praceplores virlutis et 
jiiagisiri videntur fines ojficiorum paulo hngius quam ftatura 
vellel proltdisse, ul cum ad iiltimum aninto conlendissemus, ibi 
lamen, ubi oportel, consisUremtis : and yet himself might 
have said, Monilis sum minor ipse meis ; for it was his 
own fault, though not in so extreme a degree, 

6. Another fault likewise much of this kind hath been 
incident to learned men ; which is, that they have es* 
teemed Hie preservation, good, and honour of 
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(countries or masters before their own fortunes or safeties. 

^For so sailh Demosthenes unto the Athenians ; Jf it 
please you io note H, my counsels unto you are not such 
wherefy I should grow great amongst you, and you beconu 
Utile amongst the Grecians ; but they be of that nature, as 
they are somelitties not good for me to give, hut are always 
good for you to follow. And so Seneca, after he had con- 
secra.led that Quinquennium Neronis to the eternal glory 
if learned governors, held on his honest and loyal course 
if good and free counsel, after his master grew extremely 
rupt in his government. Neither can tliis point other- 
wise be ; for learning endue tit men's minds with a true 
sense of the frailty of their p_ersons, the casualty of their 
lonuaesr-and lhe_digi4ty of their soul and vocation.; so 
ihat it is impossible for ihcm to esteem that any greatness 
of their own fortune can be a true or worthy end of theic' 
being and ordainment ; and therefore are desirous to give 
l lieit a ccount to God, and so likewise to their masters 
under God (as kings and the slates that they serve) in these 
words; -Ecce tibt lucrefeci, and not Ecce mihi lucrefui: 
whereas the corrupter sort of mere politiques, that have 
nol their thoughts established by learning in the love ancj 
apprehension of duty, nor never look abroad into univers* I 
ality, do refer all things to themselves, and thrust themi I 
selves into the centre of the world, as if all lines should 
meet in them and their fortunes ; never caring in all 
tempests what becomes of the sliip of estates, so they 
may save themselves in the cockboat of their own for- 
tune ; whereas men that foel. the weight of duly and 
know the limits of self-love, use to make good their 
places and duties, though with peril ; and if they stand in 
ECdidous and violent alterations, it is rather the reverence 
Vtliidi many times holh adverse parts do give W toaca-j. 
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ihan any versatile advantage of their own carriage. Bui 
for this point of lender sense and fast obligation of duty 
which learning doth endue the mind withal, howsoever 
fortune may tax it, and many in the depth of their corrupt 
principles may despise it, yet it will receive an open 
allowance, and therefore needs the less disproof or ex- 
ensation, 

7. Another fault incident commonly to learned men, 
which may be more probably defended than truly denied, 
is, that they fail sometimes in applying themselvesjp 
particular persons : which want of exact application 
arlseth from two causes ; the one, because the largeness 
of their mind can hardly confine itself to dwell in Jlie 
esquisite observation or examination of ,the nature and 
customs of one person : for it is a speech for a lover, and 
not for a wise man. Salt's magimm alUr alkri tfiealrum 
suuita. Nevertheless I shall yield, that he that cannot 
icontract the sight of Iiis mind as well as disperse, and 
dilate it, wanteth a great faculty. But there is a second 
cause, which is no inabilitj-, but a rejection upon choice 
and judgement. For the honest and just bounds' of ob- 
servation by one person upon another, extend no further 
but to understand him sufficiently, whereby not to give 
him offence, or whereby to be able to give him faithful 
counsel, or whereby to stand upon reasonable guard and 
caution in respect of a man's self But to be speculative 
[into another man to the end to know how to work him, or 
wind him, or govern him, proceedeth from a heart that is 
double and cloven and not entire and ingenuous; which 
as in friendship it is want of integrity, so towards princes 
or superiors is want of duty. For the custom of the 
Levant, which is that subjects do forbear to gaze or 
£x their eyes upon princes, is in the outward ceremony 
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barbarous, but the moral is good : for men ought not by 
cunning and bent observalions to pierce and penetrate 
into the hearts of kings, which the scripture hath de- 
clared to be inscrutable. 

8. There is yet another faiilt (with which I will con- 
clude this pari) which is often noted in learned men, that ^ 
ihey do many times fail to observe decency and disere-/ 
lion in their behaviour and carriage, and commit errors 
in small and ordinary points of action, so as the vulgar 
sort of capacities do make a judgement of them in greater 
nutters by that which they find wanting in them in 
smaller. But this consequence doth oft deceive men. 
for which 1 do refer them over to that which was said by 
Themistocles, arrogantly and uncivilly being applied to 
himself out of hia own mouth, but, being applied lo the 
general state of this question, pertinently and justly ; 
when being invited to touch a lute he said He could 
ml fiddle, bid he could make a small town a great stale. 
So no doubt many may be well seen in the passages of 
government and pohcy, which are to seek in little and 
punctual occasions. I refer them also to that which 
Plalo said of his master Socrates, whom he compared 
to the gallipots of apolhecarieSj which on the outside had 
apes and owls and antiques but contained within so- 
vereign and precious liquors and confections ; acknow- 
ledging that to an external report he was not without /' , 
eaperlicial levities and deformities, but was inwardly re-/. 
\ilcuished with excellent virtues and powers. And so 
much touching the point of manners of learned men. 

9, But in the mean tirae I have no purpose to give 
^lon-ance to some conditions and courses base and 
unworthy, wherein divers professors of learning have 

^^selves and gone too far ; such as 'NC':e 
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lliose trencher philosophers which in the later age of 
the Roman state were usually in the houses of great 
persons, being little better than solemn parasites ; of 
which kind, Lucian maketh a merry description of the 
philosopher that the great lady took to ride with her in 
her coach, and would needs have him carry her little 
dog, which he doing officiously and yet uncomely, the 
page scoffed and said, T/ia( he doubted the philosopher 
0/ a S/oic would lurn to be a Cynic. But above all the 
^.vrt'est, the gross and palpable flattery, whereunto many 
not unlearned have abased and abused their wits and 
pens, turning (as Da Uartas saith) Hecuba into Helena, 
and Faustina into Lucretia, hath most diminished the 

' j7/BP!p^ ^i"^ estimation of learning. Neither is the moden£ 
', dedication of bool^s and writings, as to patrons, to be' 
commended: for that books (such as are worthy the name ' 
of books) ought to have no patrons but truth and reason. I 
And the ancient custom was to dedicate them only to I 
private and equal friends, or to entitle the books with \ 

' their names : or if to kings and great persons, it was to 

some such as the argument of tlie book was fit and pro- 
per for : but these and the like courses may deserve 
rather reprehension than defence. ' 

1-- ID. Not that I can tax or condemn the morigeration 
or application of learned men to men in fortune. For 
the answer was good that Diogenes made to one that 
asked him in mockery, Hmv it came to pass that philo- 
sophers were the followers of rich mm, and nol rich 
of philosophers ? He answered soberly, and yet sharply, 
I {Became the one sort knew ivhal they had need of, and ike 
I other did no!. And of the like nature was the answer 
) '' which Arislippus made, when having a petition to Dio- 
nysius, and no ear given to him, he fell down at his feet; 
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wherenpon Dionysius stayed and gave him the he; 

and granted it ; and afterward some person, tender on 

be behalf of philosophy, reproved Arisrippus that he 

fould offer the profession of philosophy such an indig' 

ity as for a private suit to fall at a tyrant's feet: but he 

nswered, // was not his fault, but it was the fault of 

'sxus, thai had his ears in his feet. Neither was it 

KCOnnted weakness but discretion in him that would not 

lispuie bis best with Adrianus Cassar; excusing himself, 

Rfl/ it was reason to yield to him that commanded thirty 

'^ont. These and the like applications and stooping to 

Smts of necessity and convenience cannot be disallow- 

; for though ihey may have some outward baseness,^ 

: in a judgement truly made tliey are to be accounti 

Jmisaions to the occasion anJ not to the person. 

IV7 i. Now I proceed to those errors and vanities 

ich have intert-ened amongst the studies themselves 

the learned, wliich is that which is principal and 

the present argument ; wherein my purpose is 

It to make a justification of the errors, but by a censure 

separation of the errors to make a justification of 

which is good and sound, and to deliver that from 

e aspersioa of the other. For we see tiiat it is thi 

smner of men to scandalize and deprave that which 

SCnnelh the state and virtue, by taking advaatige upon 

iat which is corrupt and degenerate : as the heathens 

the primitive church used to blemish and taint the 

itians with the faults and corruptions of heretics, 

11 nevertheless I have no meaning at this time to make 

y esact animadversion of the errors and impediments 

matters of learning, which are more secret and remote 

im vulgar opinion, but only to speak unto snch 

1 under or near unto 3 popiiJar observation. 
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2. There be therefore chiefly three vanities in studies, 
whereby learning hath been most traduced. For those 
things we do esteem vain, which'iire either false or fri- 
volous, those which either have no truth or no use ; anch 
those persons we esteem vain, which are eith^iH:redulou» 
or curious; and curiosity is either in matter or words r 
so that in reason as well as in experience there fall out 
to be these three distempers (as I may term them) of 
, learning' : the first, fantastical learning ; the second, con- 
l^tentious learning; and the last, delicate learning; vain 
>" imaginations, vain altercations, and vain affectations; and 
with the last I will begirL Martin Luther, conducted (no 
doubt) by an higher providence, but in discourse of rea- 
son, finding what a province he had undertaken against 
the bishop of Rome and the degenerate traditions of the 
church, and finding his own solitude, being no ways 
aided by the opinions of his own time, was enforced to 
awake all antiquity, and to call former times to his suc- 
cours to make a party against the present time: so that 
the ancient authors, both in divinity and in humanity, 
which had long time slept in libraries, began generally 
to be read and revolved. TJ^s-by consequence did draw 
on a necessity of a more exquisite travail in the lan- 
guages original, wherein those authors did write, for the 
better understanding of those authors, and the better 
advantage of pressing and applying their words. And 
thereof grew again a delig^ht in their manner of style and 
phrase, and an adrairation of that kind of writing; which 
was much furthered and precipitated by the enmity and 
opposition that the propounders of those primitive hut 
seeming new opinions had against the schoolmen; who 
were generally of the contrary pari, and whose writings 
were aJlo^elher in a differing style and form ; 
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liberty to coin and frame new terms of art to express 
their own sense, and to avoid circuit of speecli, without 
regard lo the pureness, pleasantness, and (as I may call 
il) lawfulness of the phrase or word. And again, because 
the great labour tlien was with the people (of whom the 
Pharisees were wont lo say, Execrabilh is/a Itirba, qua 
lion novit legem), for the winning and persuading of them, 
there grew of necessity in chief price and request elo- 
quence and variety of discourse, as the fittest and forci- 
blest access into the capacity of the vulgar sort : so that 
these four causes concurring, the admiration of ancient 
authors, the hate of the schoolmen, the exact study of 
languages, and the efficacy of preaching, did bring in an 
affectionate study of eloquence and copie of speech, which 
ihea began to flourish. This grew speedily to an excess; 
for men began to hunt more after words than matter; 
more after the choiceness of the phrase^ and the round 
and clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet 
falling of the clauses, and the varying and illustration of ( 
theii works with tropes and figures, than after the weight ; 
of matter, worth of subject, soundness of arguwien^ life i 
of invention, or depth of judgement. Then grew the 
flowing and watery vein of Osorius, the Portugal bishop, 
to be in price, Then did Sturmius spend such infiniie 
and curious pains upon Cicero the Orator, and Hermo- 
gcDCS the Rhetorician, besides his own books of Periods 
and Imitation, and the like. Then did Car of Cam- 
bridge and Ascham with their lectures and writings 
ulmosl deify Cicero and Demosthenes, and allure all 
young men that were studious unto that delicate and 
polished kind of learning. Then did Erasmus take oc- 
casion to niake the scoffing echo. Decern artnos comumpsi 
in Itgendo Cktrom; and rJie echo answered \a Gtcc\; 
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One, Asi'm. Then grew the learning; of the schoolmen 
be utterly despised as barbarous. In sum, the whole 
inclination and bent of those times was rather towards 
ie than ■weight. 

Here therefore is the first distemper of learning, 
!P me i; stildy words and not matter ;_mhereof,' ihougli 
ive represented an example of late times, yet it lialh 
been and will be secundum viajus el minus in all time. 
And how is it possible btit this should have an operation 
to discredit learning', even with vulgar capacities, when 
they see learned men's works like the first letter of a 
patent, or limned book ; which though it hath large flou- 
rishes, yet it is but a letter ? It seems to me that Pygma- 
lion's frenzy is a good emblem or portraiture of this 
. vanity : for words are but the images of matter ; and 
, except they have life of reason and invention, to fall in 
l' ilove with them is all one as to fall in love with a picture. 
4. But yet notwithstanding it is a thing not hastily to 
be condemned, to clothe and adorn the obscurity even 
of philosophy iiself with sensible and plausible elocution. 
For hereof we have great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and of Plato also in some degree; and 
hereof likewise there is great use ; for surely, to the 
severe inquisition of truth and the deep progress into 
philosophy, it is some hindrance ; because it is too early 
satisfactory to the mind of man, and quencheth the de- 
sire of further search, before we come to a just period. 
But then if a man be to have any use of such knowledge 
in civil occasions, of conference, counsel, persuasion, dis- 
course, or the like, dien shall he find it prepared to hia 
hands in those authors which write in that manner. 
the excess of this is so jusdy contemptible, that as Har-' 
cules, when he saw the image of Adonis, Venus' tninioni 
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a temple, said in disdain, Nil sacri es; so tbere is none 
f Hercules' foUoxvers in learning, that is, the more severe 
od laborious sort of inquirers iuto truth, but will despise 
ose delicacies and affectations, as indeed capabli 
vineness. And ihus much of the iirst disease or 
mper of learning. 

5. The second which followeth is in nature worse than 

e former : for as subBtance of matter Js better than 

aiity of words, so contrariwise vain^ inatter is worse 

in vain words : wherein it seemeth the reprehension of 

int Paul was not only proper for those times, but pro- 

ketical for the times following; ; and not only respective 

divinity, but extensive to all knowledge: Devila 

as voeum wmitales, et opposiliones fahi nominis scie. 

• he assigncth two marks and badges of suspect 

[ falsified science : the one, the novelty and stranj 

,s of terms;, the other, the strictness of positions, 

HCb of necessity doth induce oppositions, and bo ques- 

; and altercations. Purely, like as many substances 

nature wfiich are solid do putrify and corrupt into 

so it is the property of good and sound know- 

) putrify and dissolve into a number of subde, 

•, unwholesome, and (as I may term them) vermic ulat e 

lestions, which have indeed a kind of quickness and 

t of ^ipt, but no soundness of matter or goodness of 

tality. /This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly // 

ign amongst the scHooImcn ; who having sharp and 

IQrig_Hits, and abundance of leisure, and small variety 

(I ff_reading, but their wits being siiut up in the cells of a 

I few authors (chiefly Aristotle their dictator) as their pcr- 

f\ Sons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and col- 

md knowing Hltle history, either of nature or 

b^id out of no great quantity of matter and m&mte 
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agitation of wit spin out unlo us those laborious webs of 

learning which are extant in their books. | For the wit 
and mind of man, if it work upon matter, whicli is the 
contemplation of the creatures of God, worketh accord- 
ing to the stuff and is limited thereby ; but if it work 
upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then it is 
'■■jfendless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of lea rning, 
admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of 
__ji0 substance or profit. T 

6. This same unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of 
two sorts ; either in the subject itself that they handle, 
when it is a fniidess speculation or controversy (whereof 
there are no small number both in divinity and phito- 
sophy), or in the manner or method of handling of a 
knowledge, which amongst them was this ; upon every 
particular position or assertion to frame objections, a 
to those objections, solutions; which solutions were for 
the most part not confutations, but distinctions : whereas 
indeed the strength of all sciences is, as the strength of 
the old man's faggot, in the bond. For the harmony of a 
science, supporting each part the other, is and ought to 
be the true and brief confutation and suppression of aU 
the smaller sort of objections. But, on the other side, if 
you take out every axiom, as the sticks of the faggot, o 
by one, you may quarrel with them and bend them and 
break them at your pleasure : so that as was said of 
Seneca, Vcrlioruni minutics rerum /rangil pondera, so a 
roan may truly say of the schoolmen, Quastionum. mirmliis 
scienliarum frangunt soUditaiem. For were it not better 
for a man in a fair room to set up one great light, or 
branching candlesSck of lights, than to go about with 
a small watch candle into every comer? And such is 
their method, that rests not so much upon evidence of 
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truth proved by arguments, authorities, similitudi 

mples, as upon particular confutations and solutions of 

k'«ver7 scruple, cavillation, and objection; breeding for the 

lost part one question as fast as it solveth anotlicr; even 

I the former resemblance, when you carry the light 

lito one comer, you darken the rest ; so that the fable 

1 fiction of Scylla seemeth to be a lively image of this 

of philosophy or knowledge ; which was trans- 

med into a comely virgin for the upper parts ; but 

hea Candida imninclam lairanlibtis ingaina monslris : so 

ihe generalities of the schoolmen are for a while good 

and proportionable ; but then when you descend into 

I their distinctions and decisions, instead of, a fruitful 

nomb for the use and benefit of man's life, they end 

Ha monstrous altercations and barking questions. So 

■K it is not possible but this quality of knowledge must 

■bl under popular contempt, the people being apt to 

fcontemn truth upon occasion of controversies and alter* 

■tations, and to think they are all out of their way which 

never meet; and when they see such digladiation about 

■Hlbtilties, and matter of no use or moment, they easily 

BbD npoQ that judgement of Dionysius of Syracusa, Veria 

^Mi stini senum oliosorum. I 

H 7. Notwithstanding, certain it is that if those school- 

nieii to their great thirst of truth and unwearied travail 

BlF wit had ]oincd__v!yiety and universality of reading 

^Md con templation, they had proved excellent lights, to 

'ibe great advancement of all learning and knowledge; 

but as they are, they are great undertakers indeed, and_ 

fierce with dark keeping. J But as in the inquiry of the 

divine tmlh, their pride inclined to leave the oracle of 1 

U^'b word, and lo vanish in the mixture of their own j 

^faremions; so in the biqmshion of nature, they evei Vll 
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the oracle of God's works, and adored the deceiving and 
deformed images which the unequal mirror of their own 
minds, or a. few received authors or principles, did re- 

-..^resent unto them. \ And thus much for the second 

■^v disease of learning. 

For the third vice or disease of learning, which 
concerneth deceit or untruth, it is of all the rest the 
foulest ; as that which doth destroy the essential form 
of knowledge, which is_ nothing but a representation of 
truth :[ for the truth of being and the truth of knowing 
are one, dif^ring no more than the direct beam and the 
beam reflected, j This vice therefore brancheth itself Into 
tivo sorts ; delight in deceiving and aptness to be de- 
ceived ; imposture and credulity; which, although they 
appear to be of a diverse nature, the one seeming to 
proceed of cunning and the other of simplicity, yet 
certainly they do for the most part concur : for, as the 
verse noteth, 

Perconlilorem fugilo, Dim ginulus idem est, 

fan inquisitive man is a prattler jj so upon the like reasod 
a credulous man is a deceiver : as we see it in fame, that 
he that will easily believe rumours, will as easily augment 
rumours and add somewhat to them of his own ; which 
Tacitus wisely noteth, when he saith, Fingiml simul ere- 
duntque : so great an affinity hath fiction and belief. 

g. This facility of credit and accepting or admitting 
things weakly authorized or warranted, is of two kinds 
according to the subject : for it is either a belief of 
history, or, as the lawyers speak, matter of fact ; or else 
of matter of art and opinion. As to the former, ivc 
see the experience and inconvenience of this error in 

'ecclesiastical history; which hath too easily received and 
re^'islered reports and narrations of miracles wrought by 
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phich though they had a passage for a time by ths 
ignoraDce of the people, the superstitious simphcity of 
some, and the politic toleration of others, holding them 
but as divine poesies ; yet after a period of time, when 
le mist began to clear up, thej' grew to be esteemed but 
I old wives' fables, impostures of the clergy, illusions of 
jirits, and badges of Antichrist, to the great scandal 
:triment of religion. 

10. So in natural history, we see there hath not bi 
lal choice and judgement used as ought to have beenf! 
I may appear in the writings of Plinius, Cardanus, 

;rtus, and divers of the Arabians, being fraught with | 
luch fabulous matter, a great part not only untried, ) 
t nolorioiisly untrue, to the great derogation of the / 
idit of natural philosophy with the grave and sober 
id of wits; wherein the wisdom and integrity of 
kiislotle is worthy to be observed ; that, having made 
K) diligent and exquisite a history of living creatures, 
mil mingled it sparingly with any vain or feigned 
er : and yet on the other side hath cast all pro- 
lus narrations, which he thought worthy the record- 
into one book ; excellently discerning that matter/ 
f manifest truth, such whereupon observation and rule 
las to be built, was not to be mingled or weakened 
th matter of doubtful credit ; and yet again, that 
ities and reports that seem uncredible are not to 
ppressed or denied to the memory of men. 

11. And as for the facility of credit which is yielded 
■s and opinions, it is likewise of two kinds ; eidier \ 
J rauch belief is attributed to the arts themselves 

c^t^n authors in any art. Tbs sciences theraseVn 
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I which have had belter intelligence and confederacy with 
the imaginalioti of man thaji with hia reason, are three 

I iQ numher ; astrologyv -natural magic, and alchemy : 
of which sciences, nevertheless, the ends or pretences 
are noble. For astrology pretendeth to discover that 
correspondence or concatenation which is between the 
superior globe and the inferior : natural magic pretendeth 
to call and reduce natural philosophy from variety of 
speculations to the magnitude of works : and alchemy 
pretendeth to make aepa.rat:on of all l!ie unlike parts 
of bodies which in mixtures of nature are incorporate. 
But the derivations and prosecutions to these ends, both 
in the theories and in the practices, are full of error 
and vanily ; which the great professors themselves have 
sought to veil over and conceal by enigmatical writing, 
and referring themselves to auricular traditions and such 
other devices, to save the credit of impostures. And yet 
surely to alchemy this right is due, that it may be 
compared to the husbandman whereof jEsop makes 
the fable ; that, when he died, told his sons that he 
had left unto them gold buried under ground ia his 
vineyard ; and they digged over all the ground, and 
gold they found none ; but by reason of their stirring 
and digging the mould about the roots of their vines, 
Ihey had a great vintage the year following : so assuredly 
the search and stir to make gold hath brought to light a 
great number of good and fruitful inventions and ex- 
periments, as well for the disclosing of nature as for the 
use of man's hfe. 

13. And as for the overmuch credit that hath heai 
given unto authors in sciences, in tnaking them dictators^ 
that their words should stand, and not consuls to ^ve 
advice; the damage is infinite that sciences have received 
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hereby, as the principal cause that liath kept them low 
I slay ■without growth or advancement. For hence 
t hath comen, that in arts mechanical the first deviser 
omes shortest, and time addeth and perfecteth; but in 
riences the first author goeth furthest, and time leeseth 
nd comipteth. So we see, artiUery, sailing, printing, and 
le like, were grossly managed at the first, and by time 
Kommodated and refined ; but contrariwise, the philo- 
^hies and sciences of Ari&totle, Plato, Democritus, 
Bppocrates, Euclides, Archimedes, of most vigiour at 
; first and by time degenerate and imbased ; whereof 
s reason is no other, but that in the former many wits 
Dd industries have contributed in one ; and in the latter 
lany wits and industries have been spent about the wit 
f some one, whom many times they have rather de^ 
taved than illustrated. For as water will not ascend 
igher than the level of the first springhead from whence 
I descendeth, so knowled ge _. derived from Aristotle, and 
II, exempted from liberty of examination, will not rise again A 
higher than the knowledge of Aristotle. And therefore ' 
although the position be good, Oportel iiscentsTtt credere, 
yet it must be coupled ivilh this, Oporiei ediKlum. judkare ; 
for disciples do owe unto masters only a temporary belief 
Kid a suspension of their own Judgement till they be 
My instructed, and not an absolute resignation or per- 
petual captivity: and therefore, to conclude this point, 
I will say no more, but so let great authors have their / ',. 
' due, as time, which is the author of authors, be not' ' 
1 deprived of his due, which is, further and further to 
discover truth. Thus have I gone over these three 
3Iseases~~6r learning ; besides the which there are some 
other rather peccant humours than formed diseases, 
which nevertheless are not so secret and intdnsic bMS; 
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that they fall under a popular observation and traduce- 
ment, and therefore are not to be passed over. 
--"'V. I. The first of these is the extreme affecting of 
two extremities ; the one antiquilj, the other novelty^; 
wherein it seemeth the children of time do take after the 
nature and malice of the father. For as he devoureth 
his children, so one of them seeketh to devour and 
suppress the other; while antiquity en vie th there should 
be new additions, and novelty cannot be content to add 
but it must deface : surely the advice of the prophet is 
the true direction in this matter, Sia/e super vias anti'quas, 
ei videle qumnam sit via recta el bona ct ambulate in ea. 
Antiquity deserveth that reverence, that men should make 
a stand thereupon and discover what is the best way ; 
but when the discovery is well taken, then to make pro- 
gression. And to speak truly, Antiquilas sacuU juventus 
, mundi. These times are the ancient times, when the 
world is ancient, and not those which we account ancient 
ordint reirogrado, by a computation backward from ou> 
selves, 

2. Another error induced by the former is a distrust 
that anything should be now to be found out, which 
the world should have missed- and passed over so long 
time ; as if the same objection were to be made to time, 
that 'Ludan maketh to Jupiter and other the heathen 
gods ; of which he wonderelh that they begot so many 
children in old tune, and begot none in his lime; and 
askelh whether they were become septuagenary, or 
whether the law Papiu, made against old men's mar- 
riages, had restrained them. So it seemeth men doubt 
lest time is become past children and generation; 
wherein contrariwise we see commonly the levity nnd 
unconstancy of men's judgemenls, which till a tna^^ 
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ba done, wonder that it can be done ; and as s 
il is done, wonder again that it was no sooner done : 
ts we see in the expedition of Alexander into Asia, 
'hich at first was prejudged as a vast and impossible 
nteiprise ; and yet afterwards it pleaseth Livy to make 
D more of it than this, Nil aliud guhm bene ausus vana 
umUmmre. And the same happened to Columbus in the 
western navigation. But in intellectual matters it is 
lunch more common ; as may be seen in most of the 
propositions of Euclid ; which till they be demonstrate, i 
Biey seem strange to our assent; but being demonstrate,/'/ I 
mind accepteth of them by a kind of relation (as the|/ I 
lawyers speak) as if we had known them before. 

Another error, that hath eiIso some affinity with the 
ilbrmer, is a conceit that of fomner opinions or sects after 
iety and examination the best hath still prevailed and] 
the rest ; so as if a man should begin 
of a new search, he were but like to light i 
Iwmewbat formerly rejected, and by rejection brought into " 
■Cblivion : as if the multitude, or the wisest for the mult- 
itude's sake, were not ready to give passage rather to that I 
vbich is popular and superficial, than to that which is 
■nbstantial and profound; for the truth is, that time fj^'\ 
geemeth to be of the nature of a river or stream, which / 
rrieth down to us that which is light and blown up, and / 
iketh and drowneth that which is weighty and solid. 
4- Another error, of a diverse natm-e from all the 
the over-early and peremptory reduction of 
awledge into arts and methods ; from which time 
nmonly sciences receive small or no augmentation, 
I as young men, when they knit and shape perfectly, 
■eldom grow to a further stature; so knowledge, while 
aphorisms and obser\-ations, it is in gto-wX^". \»ut 
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.. when it once is comprehended in exact methods, it maji? 
perchance be further polished and illustrate and accom- 
modated for use and practice; but it increaseth no more 
in bulk and substance. 

5. Another error which doth succeed that which we 
last mentioned, is, that after the distribution of particular 
arts and sciences, men have abandoned uliiversality, or 
philosophia prima : which cannot but cease and stop all 
progression. For no perfect discovery can be made upon 
a flat or a level: neither is it possible to discover the 
more remote and deeper parts of any science, if you 
stand but upon the level of the same science, and ascend 
not to a higher science. 
\ 6. 1 Another error hath proceeded from too great a 
reverence, and a kind of adoration of the mind and 
junderstanding of man ; by means whereof, men have 
|i jv^ithdrawn themselves too much from the contemplation 
u jot nature, and the observations of experience, and have 
I rambled up and down in their own reason and conceits. 
:*Upon these intellectualists, which are notwithstanding 
commonly taken for the most sublime and divine philo- 
sophers, Heraclitus gave a just censure, saying, Men 
\ I Kough/ truth in their own little worlds^ and not in the great 
\\]and common world ; for they disdain to spell, and so by 
^ 'degrees to read in the volume of God's works : and 
contrariwise by continual meditation and"agitafioax>f wit 
do urge and as it were invocate their own spirits to 
divine and give oracles unto them, whereby they are 
deservedly deluded. I 

7. Another error that hath some connexion with this 
latter is, that men have used to infect their meditations, 
opinions, and doctrines, with some conceits which they 
have most admired, or some sciences which they have 
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mosl applied ; and given all things else a tincture accord- 
ing to them, utterly untrue and unproper. So hath Plato 
inlermingled his philosophy with theology, and Aristotle 
with logic ; and the second school of Plato, Pfoclus and 
the rest, with the mathematics. For these were the arts 
which had a kind of primogeniture with them severally. 
So have the alchemists made a philosophy out of a few 
experiments of the furnace ; and Gilbertus our country- 
man hath made a philosophy oat of the observations of a 
loadstone. So Cicero, when, reciting the several opinions 
of the nature of the soul, he found a musician that held 
yas but a harmony, saiih pleasantly, Jifi'c a& arte 
e non recessil, d-c. But of these conceits Aristotle speak- 
I seriously and wisely when he saith, Qui respicim 
I de facili pronuncianl. -.- 

\ 8. Another error is an impatience of doubt, and haste , 
ft assertion without due and mature suspension of judge- 
For the two ways of contemplation are not unUke 
■ two ways of action commonly spoken of by the 
icients : the one plain and smooth in the beginning, 
d in the end impassable ; the other rough and trouble- 
a the entrance, but after s. while fair and even : so 
E is in contemplation ; if a man will begin with certain- 
i, he shall end in doubts ; but if he wil! be content tO' 
gin with doubts, he shall end in certainties. 

, Another error is in the manner of the tradition and 
lUvery of knowledge, which is for the most part magis- 
I and peremptory, and not ingenuous and faithful; 
I a sort as may be soonest believed, and not easiliest 
mined. It is true that in compendious treatises for 
i&ctice tliat form is not to be disallowed : but in the 
e handling of knowledge, men ought not to fall either 
D the one side mto the vein oi Velleius the Epicmtau, 
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AV/ iam mduens, quam ne dubilare aliqua de re vidcretur; 
nor on the other side into Socrates his ironical doubting 
of all things ; but to propound things sincerely with more 
or less asseveration, as they stand in a man's own judge- 
ment proved more or less. 

10. Other errors there are in the scope that men 
propound to themselves, whereunto they bend their en- 
deavours ; for whereas the more constant and devote 
kind of professors of any science ought to propound to 
themselves to make some additions to their science, they 
convert their labours to aspire to certain second prizes : 
as to be a profound interpreter or commenter, to be ft 
sharp champion or defender, to be a methodical com- 
pounder or abridger, and so the patrimony of knowledge 
cometh to be sometimes improved, but seldom aug- 
mented. 
/ i ir. But the greatest error of all the rest is the mis- 
I 'tating or misplacing of the last or furthest end of know- 
ledge. For men have entered into a desire of learning 
and knowledge, sometinies upon a natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite; sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight ; sometimes for ornament and 
reputation ; and sometimes to enable them to victory of , 
_ _B'it and contradiction ; and most times for lucre and 
profession i^nd seldom sincerely to give a true account , 
of their gift bf reason, to the benelit and use of men : fcs j 
if there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon fo 
rest a searching and restless spirit\ or a terrace for a 
wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with 
a fair prospect ; or a tower of state for a proud mind to 
raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding ground for 
strife and contention; or a shop for profit or saleignd 
DOT a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the 
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relief of man's es tate. J But this is that which will indeed. 
3tgmTy~aiid exalt Itnowledge, if contemplation and actioiT 
may be more nearly and slraitly conjoined and united ■ 
together than they have been ; a conjunction Uki 
that of the two liighest planets, Saturn, the planet of rest 
and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil society 
and action. Howbeit, I do not noean, when I speak of use 
and action, that end before-mentioned of the applying of/ 
knowledge to lucre and profession ; for I am not ignorant 
how much that diverteth and interrupteth the prosecution 
and advancement of knowledge, like unto the golden ball 
thrown before Atalanta, which while she goeth aside and 
sloopeth to take up, the race is hindered, 

Decliait cursus, aunimque Tolubile tollit. 

Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Socrates, to 
tall philosophy down from heaven to converse upon 
the earth; that is, to leave natural philosophy aside, and 
to apply knowledge only to manners and policy. ' But as 
both heaven and earth do conspire and contribute to the 
^Bsc and benefit of man ; so the end ought to be, from 
philosopliies to separate and reject vain speculations, 
whatsoever is empty and void, and to preserve and 

fent whatsoever is solid and fruitful that knowledge 
lot be as a courtes\n for plea'-ure and lamty only, 
a bond-woman to acquire and gam to her mister's 
but as a spouse for generation fruit and comfort. 
Thus have I described and opened as b\ a kind 
F dissection, t hose pe ccant humours (iIil pnncipal of 
m) which have not only gicn imfedimert to the 
Bcience of learning but have given also occasion to 
» traducement thereof, wlicrem if I have been too plains 
■ must be remembered, ^at/;'a vulnera amanlis, sed dolosa. 
I pfaligvanlis. This I think I have gamed, livB.1 
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ought to be the better believed in that which I shall say 
pertaining to commendation ; because I have proceeded 
so freely in that which concerneth censure. And yet I 
have no purpose to enter into a laudative of learning, or 
to make a hymn to the Muses (though I am of opinioa 
that it is long since their rites were duly celebrated), but 
my intent js, without varnish or amplifica.tion justly to 
weigh the dignity of knowledge in the balance with other 
things, and to take the true value thereof by testimonies 
and arguments divine and human. 

VI, I. First therefore let us seek the dignity of know- 
ledge in the arch-type or first platform, which is in the 
attributes and acts of God, as far as they are revealed to 
man and may be observed with sobriety ; wherein we may 
not seek it by the name of learning ; for all learning is 
knowledge acquired, and all knowledge in God is original : 
and therefore we must look for it by another name;, that 
of wisdom or sapience, as the scriptures call it. 

2. It is so then, that in the work of the creation we see 
a double emanation of virtue from God ; the one referring 
more properly to power, the other to wisdom; the one 
expressed in making the subsistence of the matter, and 
the other in disposing the beaiity of the form. This being 
supposed, it is to be observed that for anything which 
appeareih in the history of the creation, the confused,mass 
and matter of heaven and earth was made in a moment; 
and the order and disposition of that chaos or mass was 
the work of sis days ; such a note of diiFerence it pleased 
God to put upon the works of power, and the works of 
wisdom; wherewith concurreth, that in the former iE is 
not set down that God said, if/ /here be heaven and earlh, 
as it is set down of the works follomng ; but actually, that 
God made heaven and earth ; the one carrying the style 
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|f a manufacture, and ihe other of a. law, decree, 



3. To proceed to that which is next in order from God' 
spirits ; we find, as far as credit is to be given to the 

Jeslial hierarchy of that supposed Dionysius the senator 
Aliens, the first place or degree is given to the angels 
love, which are termed serapliira ; the second to the 
gels of light, which are termed cherubim ; and the 
rd, and so following places, to thrones, principalities, 
id the rest, which are all angels of power and ministry; 
as the angels of knowledge and illumination are placed' 
fore the angels of office and domination. 

4. To descend from spirils and intellectual forms to 
isible and material forms, we read tbe first form that 
s created was light, which hath a relation and cor- 
ipondence in nature and corporal things to knowledge 
spirits and incorporal things. 

5. So in the distribution of days we see the da] 
lerein God did rest and contemplate his own works, 

blessed above all the days -wherein he did effect 
implish them, 

6. After the creadon was finished, it is set down unto 
that man was placed in the garden to work therein; 
ich work, so appointed to hinn, could be no other than 
rk of contemplation ; that is, when the end of work is 
. for exercise and esperimeat, not for necessity ; for 
re being then no reluctation of the creature, nor sweat 
the brow, man's employment must of consequence 

.ve been matter of delight in the experiment, and not' 
liter of labour for the use. Again, the first acts which. 
10 performed in Paradise consisted of the tw 
rta of knowledge; the view of creatures, and the 
sitioa of names. As for the knowledge which mi 
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the fall, it was, as was touched before, not the natural 
knowledge of creatures, but the moral knowledge of good 
and evil ; wherein ihe supposition was, that God's com- 
mandments or prohibitions were not the originals of good 
and evil, but that they had other beginnings, which man 
aspired to know ; to the end to make a total defection 
from God and to depend wholly upon himself. 

]- 7. tTo pass on; in the first event or occurrence after 
the fall of man, we see {as the scriptures have infinite 
mysteries, not violating at all the truth of the story or 
letter) an image of the two estates, the contemplative 
State and the active state, figured in the two persons 
of Abel and Cain, and in the two simplest and most 
primitive trades of life ;! that of the shepherd (who, by 
reason of his leisure, rest in a place, and living in view of 
heaven, is a lively image of a contemplative life), and that 
of the husbandman : where we see again the favotur and 
election of God went to the shepherd, and not to the tiller 
of the ground. 

8. So in the age before the flood, the holy records 
within those few memorials which are there entered and 
registered, have vouchsafed to mention and honour the 
name of the inventors and authors of music and works in 
metal _ In the age after the flood, the first great judge- 
ment of God upon the ambition of man was tiie_CQa&i- 
sion of tongues ; whereby the open trade and intercourse 
of learning and knowledge was chiefly imbarred. 

9, To descend to Moyses the lawgiver, and God's first 
pen ; he is adorned by the scriptures with this addition 
and commendation, TMi he was seen in all the learning of 
Ihe Egyplians ; which nation we know was one of the 
most ancient schools of the world : for so Plato brings in 
Ihe Egjpiian priest saying unto Solon, You Grscians art 
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(7'fr children ; you have no knowledge of anliquUy, 
antiquify of knowledge. Take a view of the ceremonial 
law of Moyses ; you shall find, besides the prefiguratJon 
of Christ, [he badge or difference of the people of God, 
ihe exercise and impression of obedience, and other 
I divine uses and fruits thereof, that some of the most 
^Mearned Rabbins have travailed profitaWy and profoundly 
^■d observe, some of them a natural, some of them a moral, 
^nense or reduction of many of the ceremonies and or- ■ 

^^dinances. As in the law of the leprosy, %s'here it is said, ^^^H 
Jf Ike whiltness have overspread Ihe flesh, ihe paticnl moy^^^^H 
past abroad for clean ; bul if there be any whole flesh^^^^^ 
rmaining, he is to be shut up for unclean; one of ihem ^^^^B 
' noteih a principle of nature, that putrefaction is more 
contagious before maturity llian after : and another noteth 
: I position of moral philosophy, that men abandoned to 
vire do not so much corrupt manners, as those that are 
half good and half evil. So in this and very many other 
places in that law, there is to be found, besides the theo- 
logical sense, much aspersion of philosophy. 

10. So likewise in tiiat escellent book of Job, if it be 
rei'olved with diligence, it will be found pregnant and 
welling with natural philosophy ; as for example, cos- 
mography, and the roundness of the world. Qui eximdil 
a^ohem super, vacuum, el appcmJil lerravt super nihilum : 
Therein the pensilcness of the earth, the pole of the north, 
and the finiteness or convexity of heaven are manifestly 
touched. So again, matter of astronomyj Spiritus ejus 
«rnavil calos, tt obslclricanle mariu ejus editctus esl Coluber 
lertuosvs. And in another place, Nunquid eonjungere 
vdeiii micanles Stellas Pletadas, aul gyrum Arcluri poteris 
iistipart? Where the fixing of the stars, ever standing 
at equal distance, is with ^reat eJeg;ancy noted. And 
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another place, QuifacU Ardurum, et Oriona, el Hyadas, il 
interiora Ausiri ; where again he takes knowledge of the 
depression of the southern pole, calling it the secrets of 
the south, because the soutbern stars were in that climate: 
unseen. Matter of generation; Annon sicut lac mulsisti' 
me, d sicul caseum coagulasli me ? &c. Matter of minerals ; 
Habd argenlum, venarum suarum principia : et auro locus, 
est in quo covfiaiur,ferrum de terra ioUitur, et lapis solttha 
colore in ws verlilur : and so fonvards in that chapter. 

II. So likewise in the person of Salomon the king, we 
see the gift or endowment of wisdom and learning, both' 
in Salomon's petition and m God's assent thereunto,' 
preferred before all other terrene and temporal fehcily,' 
By virtue of which grant or donative of God Salomoni 
iecame enabled not only to write those excellent parables, 
,' or aphorisms concerning divine and moral philosophy ;' 
but also to compile a natural history of all verdure, from 
the cedar upon the mountain to the moss upon the wall 
(which is but a rudiment between putrefaction and an 
herb), and also of all things that breathe or move. Nay,! 
the same Salomon the king, although he excelled in the' 
glory of treasure and magnilicent buildings, of shipping; 
and navigation, of service and attendance, of fame and! 
renown, and the like, yet he maketh no claim to any of 
those glories, but only to the gloiy of inquisition of truth;! 
for so he saith expressly, Tke glory of God is to conceal a 
iking, but the glory 0/ ike king is to find it out ; as if, accord- 
ing to the innocent play of children, the Divine Majestyi 
took delight to hide his works, to the end to have them^ 
found out ; and as if kings could not obtain a greateB 
honour dian to be God's playfellows in that game; con- 
sidering the great commandment of wits and mi 
whereby nothing needeth to be hidden from tliera. 
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I 12. Neither did the dispensation of God vary in tha 
Hinies afier our Saviour came into ihe world ; for i 
Bawonr himself did first show his power to subdiM 
feiorance, by his conference with the priests and doctoiS 
Bf the law, before he showed his power to subdue r 
Pf his miracles. And the coming of the Holy Spirit wai 
Biiefly figured and expressed in the similitude and gift o 
■ungues, wliich are but vchicula scimtia. 
I 13. So in the election of those inslruraenls, which i 
■eased God to use for the plantation of the faith, not- 
Kthstanding that at the first he did employ persons 
■together unlearned, otherwise than by inspiration, more 
Hdently to declare his immediate working, and to abase 

■ himian wisdom or knowledge; yet nevertheless that 
■DDsel of his was no sooner performed, but in the nesl 
Ksssitude and succession he did send his divine truth into 
Wt world, waited on with other Learnings, as with servants 

■ handmaids : for so we see Saint Paul, who was only 
■med amongst the Apostles, had his pen most used in 
It scriptures of the New Testament. 

B14. So again we find that many of the ancient bishops 
Hd fathers of the Church were excellently read and 
ndied in all the learning of the heathen ; insomuch 
Kt the edict of the Emperor Juhanus (whereby it was 
fcertlicted unto Christians to be admitted into schools, 1 
Kliires, or exercises of learning) was esteemed and ac- 1 
■Unted a more pernicious engine and machination! 
■ftinst tlie Christian Faith, than were all the sanguinary ' 
■osecutions of his predecessors ; neither could the 
Biulation and jealousy of Gregory the first of that name, 
Bdiop of Rome, ever obtain the opinion of piety or de- 1 
■lion; but contrariwise received the censure of humour, | 
K^gn^ and pvsilknimity, even amongst holy men", \u 
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that he designed to obliterate and cjctinguish the memory 
of heathen antiquity and authors. But contrariwise it was 
the Christian church, which, amidst the inundations of the 
Scythians on the one side from the north-west, and the 
Saracens from the east, did preserve in the sacred lap and 
bosom thereof the precious relics even of heathen learn- 
ing, which otherwise had been extinguished as if no such 
thing hadever been. 

15. And we see before our eyes, that in the age of 
ourselves and onr fathers, when it pleased God to call ' 
the Church of Rome to account for their degenerate 
manners and ceremonies, and sundry doctrines obnoxious 
and framed to uphold the same abuses ; at one and the 
same time it was ordained by the Divine Providence, that 
there should attend withal a renovation and new spring 
of all other knowledges. And, on the other side we see 
the Jesuits, who partly in themselves and partly by the 
emulation and provocation of their example, have much 
quickened and strengthened the state of learning, we see 
(I say) what notable service and reparation they have done 
to the Roman see. 

16. Wherefore to conclude this part, let it be observed, 
that there be two principal duties and services, besides 
ornament and illustration, which philosophy and human 
learning do perform to faith and religion. The one, 
because they are an effectual inducement to the exalt- 
ation of the glory of God. For as the Psalms and other 
scriptures do often invite us to consider and magnify the 
great and' wonderful works of God, so if we should rest 
only in the contemplation of , the exterior of them as they 
first offer themselves to our senses, we should do a like 
injury unto the majesty of God, as if we should judge 
or construe of the store of some excellent jeweller, by 
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^t only which is set out toward the street in !iis shop. 
The other, hecause they minister a singular help and 
I preservative against unbelief and error. For our Saviour 
siilh, I'ou jrr,~nor~knimiing //if scTiplurts, nor the power 
^GM.! laying before us two books or volumes to study, 
lifwe will be secured from error; first tlie scriptures, 
Evealing the will of God, and then the creatures ex- ' 
■essing his power; whereof the latter is a key unto the^. 
rmer: not only opening our u.nderstanding to conceive -£ T 
e true sense of the scriptures, by the genera! notions 
' reason and rules of speech ; jbut chiefly opening ouf' 
*■ belief, in drawing us into a due meditation of the omni- 
potency of God, which is chiefly signed and engraven \ . T 
iqjon his works. Thus much therefore for divine t 
Kiony and evidence concerning the true dignity and value 
pT learning. \ 

VIL I. As for human proofs, it is so large a field, a 
Sh a discourse of this nature and brevity it is fit rather to 
tee choice of those things which we shall produce, than 
'to embrace the variety of them. First therefore, in the i 
degrees of human honour amongst the heathen, it ' 
(le highest to obtain ta_a veneration and adoration a 
_ This unto the Christians is as the forbidden frait.' 
t we speak now separately of human testimony: ac-'' 
twding to which, that which the Grecians call apotheo 
md the Larins relalio infer divos, was the supreme honour 
"ihich man could attribute unto man: specially when it 
*as given, not by a formal decree or act of state, as it 
*SS used among the Roman Emperors, but by an inward 
ssaent and belief. Which honour, being so high, had 
llao a degjee or middle term : for there were reckoned 
■ ibove human honours, honours heroica! and divin^ 
heattnbulion and distribution of whicli honouisv 
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antiquity made this difference: that whereas founders 
and unitera of states and cities, lawgivers, extirpers of 
tyrants, fathers of the people, and other eminent persons 
in civil merit, were honoured but with the titles of worthies 
or derai-gods ; such as were Hercules, Theseus, Minos, 
Romulus, and the Uke ; on the other side, such as were 
inventors and authors of new arts, endowments, and 
commodities towards man's life, were ever consecrated 
amongst the goi3s themselves; as was Ceres, Bacchus, 
Mercurius, Apollo, and others; and justly; for the merit 
of the former is confined within the circle of an age or a 
nation ; and is like fruitful showers, which though they be 
profitable and good, yet serve but for that season, and for 
a latitude of ground where they fall ; but the other is 
indeed Uke the benefits of heaven, which are permanent 
and universal. The former again is mixed with strife 
and perturbation; but the latter hath the tme character of 
Divine Presence, coming in aura Icni, without noise or 
agitation. 

2. Neither is certainly that other merit of learning, in re- 
pressing the inconveniences which grow from man to man, 
much inferior to the former, of relieving the necessities 
which arise from nature; which merit was Uvely set forth 
by the ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus' theatre, 
where all beasts and birds assembled ; and forgetting their 
several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of 
quarrel, stood all sociably together listening unto the airs 
and accords of the harp; the sound whereof no sooner 
ceased, or was drowned by some louder noise, but every 
beast returned to his own nature: wherein is aptly de- 
scribed the nature and condition of men, who are full of 
savage and unreclaimed desires, of profit, of lust, of re- 
venge ; which as long as diey give ear to precepts, to laws, 
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lo religion, sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion 
otbooks, of sermons, of harangues, so long is society and 

ntained; but if these instruments be silent, or , 
ihat sedition and tumult make them not audible, all things /, 
disBolve into anarchy and confusi 

3- But this appeareth more manifestly, when kings 
Ihemselves, or persons of authority under them, or other, 
governors in commonwealths and popular estates, 

:ih learning. For although he might be thought 

partial to his own profession, that said T/ien should peoph 

rmieitafes be happy, when either h'ngs were pkilosopht 

yfhilosophers kings ; yet so mu chjs^rified b y ex p erience. 

ttaMTnjf-r IfampH prinrp-g and-goveinors there have been 

ever t he be st times : for howsoever kings may have their 

iperfections in their passions and customs; yet if they be 

linate by learning, they have those notions of religion, 

and morality, which do preserve them and refrain 

m from alt ruinous and peremptory errors and ex- 

ses; whispering evermore in their ears, when coun- 

lors and servants stand mute and silent. And senators 

counsellors likewise, which be learned, do proceed upon 

te safe and substantial principles, than counsellors 

ich are only men of experience : the one sort keeping 

igcrs afar off, whereas the other discover them not till 

f come near hand, and then trust to the agility of 

ir wit to ward or avoid them. 

4. Which felicity of limes under learned princes (to- 
:p still the law of brevity, by using the most eminent 
1 selected examples) doih best appear in the age which 
from the death of Domitianus the emperoi' until the 
of Commodus ; comprehending a succession of six 
:s, all learned, or singular favourers and advancers of 
wJiici ^e for temporal respects wb^ tbe rnosA. 
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happy and flourishing that ever the Roman empire (which 
then was a model of the world} enjoyed; a matter revealed 
and prefigured unto Domi tian in a dream the night before 
he was slain ; for he thought there was grown behind 
upon his shoulders a neck and a head of gold; which 
came accordingly to pass in those golden times which 
succeeded: of which princes we will make some com- 
memoration ; wherein although the matter will be vulgar, 
and may be thought fitter for a declamation than agreeable 
to a treatise infolded as this is, yet because it is pertinent 
to the point in hand, Ncque semper arcum tendii Apollo, 
and to name them only were too naked and cursory,! will 
not omit it altogether. The first was Nerva; the excellent 
temper of whose government is by a glance in Cornelius 
Tacitus touched to the life: Poslquam divus Nerva rei 
dim insoa'abiles mi'scuissei, iniperium et lihertatem. And in 
token of his learning, the last act of his short reign left 
to memory was a missive to his adopted son Trajan, pro- 
ceeding upon some inward discontent at the ingratitude of 
the times, comprehended in a verse of Homer's ; 

Telis, Phoebe, luis bcryiMi ulciscere nostrai. 

5. Trajan, who succeeded, was for his person rot 
learned: but if we wii! hearken to the speech of our 
Saviour, that saith. He that rcceivelh a prophet in the name 
of a prophet shall have a pro/lie/' s reward, he deserveth to 
be placed amongst the most learned princes: for thece 
was not a greater admirer of learning or benefactor of 
learning ; a founder of famous libraries, a perpetual ad- 
vancer of learned men to office, and a familiar converser 
with learned professors and preceptors, who were noted 
to have then most credit in court. On ihe other side, 
how much Trajan's virtue and government was admired 
and renowned, surely no testimony of grave and faitbful. 
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hialory doih more lively set forth, than that legend tale 
of Giegorius Magnus, bishop of Rome, who ivas noted 
for the estreme envy he bare towards all heathen excel- 
incy: and yet he is reported, out of the love and eslim-J 
don of Trajan's moral virtues, to have made unto Go^^ 
asaonate and fervent prayers for the delivery of-his si 
ut of hell : and to have obtained it, with a caveat that ~ 
be should make no more such petitions. In this prince's 
le also the persecutions against the Christians received 
IDterniission, upon the certificate of Plinius Secundus, ft fl 
an of excellent learning and by Trajan advanced. 
6. Adrian, his successor, was the most curious 
felt lived, and the most universal inquirer ; insomuch a 
noted for an error in his mind, that he desired U 
comprehend all things, and not to reserve himself for 
iTOithiest things : falling into the like humour that wa^ 
long' before noted in Philip of Macedon; who, when 1 
Knild needs over-rule and put down an excellent musiciattV 
an argument touching music, was well answered by 
m again, God forbid, sir (saith he), that your fortune 
mid be so bad, as to know ihise things better than I, 
pleased God likewise to use the curiosity of this em- 
peror as an inducement to the peace of his Church in 
fiiose days. For having Christ in veneration, not as a 
God or Saviour but as a wonder or novelty, and having 
his picture in his gallery, matched with Apollonius (with 
irhoin in his vain imagination he thought he had some 
Tormity), yet it served the turn to allay the bitter 
itred of those times against the Christian name, so as 
e Church had peace during his time. And for his 
jvemment civilf although he did not attain to that of — 
rajan's in glory of anna or perfection of justice, y«fe 
1 deserving of the weal of ihe subject he di4 ex.ce 
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him, For Trajan erected many famous monuments and 
buildings; insomuch as Cons tan tine the Great in emul- 
ation was wont to call liim Parielaria, wall-flower, because 
his name was upon so many walls : but his buildings and 
works were more of gloTy and triumph than use and 
necessity. But Adrian spent his whole reign, which was 
peaceable, in a perambulation or survey of the Roman 
empire; giving order and making assignation where he 
went, for re-edifying of cities, towns, and forts decayed; 
and for cutting of rivers and streams, and for making 
bridges and passages, and for policing of cities and cona- 
monalties with new ordinances and constitutions, and 
granting new franchises and incorporations ; so that his 
whole time was a very restoration of all the lapses and 
decays of former times. 

7, Antoninus Pius, who succeeded him, was a prince 
excellently learned, and had the patient and subtle wit 
of a schoolman ; insomuch as in common speech 
(which leaves no virtue untaxed) he was called Cymini 
Sector, a carver or a divider of cummin seed, which ia 
one of the least seeds; such a patience he had and 
setded spirit, to enter into the least and most ejcact 
differences of causes; a fruit no doubt of the exceeding 
tranquillity and serenity of his mind; which being no 
ways charged or incumbered, either with fears, remorses, 
or scruples, but having been noted for a man of the 
purest goodness, without all fiction or affectation, that 
hath reigned or lived, made his mind continually present 
and entire. He likewise approached a degree nearer 
unto Christianity, and became, as Agrippa said linto- 
S. Paul, ha!/ a Chrisiiafi ; holding tReir religion and 
law in good opinion, and not only ceasing persecution, 
bat^vin^ way to the advancement of Christians. 
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8. There succeeded him the first Divi fralrcs, ihe two 
adoptive brethren, Lucius Commodus Verus, son to ^Elius 
Veres, who dehghled much in the softer kind of learning, 
and was wont to call the poet Martial his Virgil ; and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; whereof the latter, who ob- 
scured his colleague and survived him long, was 
the Philosopher : who, a.s he excelled all the rest in 
learning, soTie esceiled ibem likewise in perfection of al^ 
ro3-al virtues ; insomuch as Julianus the emperor, in his 
boot intituled Ccesares, being as a pasquil or satire to 
deride all his predecessors, feigned that they were all 
irnited to a banquet of the gods, and Silenus the jester 
sat at the nether end of the table, and bestowed a scoff 
on every one as they came in ; but when Marcus Philo- 
sophus catne in, Silenus was gravelled and out of coun- 
tenance, not knowing where to carp at him; save at tiie 
I^SI he gave a glance at his patience towards his wife. 
And the virtue of this prince, continued with that of his 
predecessor, made the name of Antoninus so sacred in 
the world, that though it were extremely dishonoured 
in Commodus, Caracalla, and Heliogabalus, who all bare 
llie name, yet when Alexander Severus refused the name 
because he was a stranger to the family, the senate with 
one acclamation said, Quomodo Augusltis, sic et Anloninus. 
In such renown and veneration was the name of these 
Hro princes in those days, that they would have had it 
u a perpetual addition in all the emperors' style. In this 
emperor's time also the Church for the most part was 
11 peace ; so as in this sequence of six princes we do 
e the blessed effects of learning in sovereignty, painted 
V^lbnh in the greatest table of the world. 

. But for a tablet or picture of smaller volume (not 
presuming to speak of jour Majesly that liveih'),\n mj 
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,. judgement the most excellent is that of Queen Elizabeth, 
yourimmediatepredecessor in this part of Britain; aprince 
that, if Piutarch were now alive to write lives by paral- 
lels, would trouble him I think to find for her a parallel 
amongst women. This lady was endued with learning 
in her sex singular, and rare even amongst masculine 
princes; whether we speak of learning, of language, or 
of science, modern or ancient, divinity or humanity : and 
unto the very last year of her life she accustomed to ap- 
point set hours for reading, scarcely any young student 
in an university mofe daily or more duly. As for her 
government, I assure myself, I shall not exceed, if I do 
affirm that this part of the island never had forty-five 
years of better times ; and yet not through the calmness 
of the season, but through the wisdom of her regimenL 
For if there be considered of the one side, the truth of 
religion established, the constant peace and security, 
the good administration of justice, the temperate use of 
the prerogative, not slackened, nor much strained, the 
flourishing state of learning, sortable to so excellent a 
patroness, the convenient estate of wealth and means, 
both of crown and subject, the habit of obedience, and 
the moderation of discontents ; and there be considered 
on the other side the differences of religion, the troubles 
of neighbour countries, the ambition of Spain, and op- 
position of Rome ; and then that she was solitary and of 
herself: these things I say considered, as I could not. 
have chosen an instance so recent and so proper, so I 
suppose I could not have chosen one more remarkable 
or eminent to the purpose now in hand, which is con- 
cerning the conjunction of learning in the prince with 
felicity in the people. 

JO, Neither hath learning an inlluence and operation 
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paly Upon civil merii and moral virtue, and the arts or 
4emperatiire of peace and peaceable government ; but 
likewise it hath no less power and efficacy in enablement 
iDwaids martial and military virtue and prowess; as may 
Ik notably represented in the examples of Alexander the 
preat and Cffisar the dictator, mentioned before, but 
OTf m fit place to be resumed ; of whose virtues and 
as in war there needs no note or recital, having been 
le wonders of time in that kind : but of their affections 
towards learning, and perfections in learning, it is per- 
liDenl to say somewhat. 

ir. A!exander_wgjLired_ and taught under Aristotlej \ I 
lie great philqsojjhcr, who dedicated (hvets of his books 
f philosophy unto liim : he was attended with Callis- 
ienes and divers other learned persons, that followed 
im in camp, throughout his journeys and conquests. 
Vhat price and estimation he bad learning in doth not- 
Uy appear in these three particulars : fii'st, in the envy 
used to express that he bare towards Achilles, in this. 
It he had so good a trumpet of his praises as Homer'a. 
econdly, in the judgement or solution he gave 
Kchhig that precious cabinet of Darius, which was found 
Btoug his jewels ; whereof question was made what thing 
im worthy to be put into it; and he gave his opinion for 
tomer's works : thirdly, in his letter to Aristotle, after he 
ad set forth his books of nature, wherein he espostul- 
teth with him for publishing the secrets or mysteries of 
ihilosophy ; and gave him to understand that himself 
Sleemed it more to excel other men in learning and 
ttowledge than in power and empire. And what use 
e had of learning dolli appear,_or rather shine, ir 
iks speeches and answers, being full. of scienoe and 
.oT science, and that"in"2ii variety. 
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1 2. And herein again it may seem a thin^ scholastical, 
and some^\-hat idle, lo recile things that every man Icnow- 
eih ; but yet, since the argument I handle leadeth me 
therennto, I am glad that men shall perceive I am as 
willing to flatter (if they will so call it) an Alexander, or 
a CEesar, or an Antoninus, that are dead many hundred 
years since, as any that now liveth : for it is the display- 
ing of the glory of learning in sovereignty that I pro- 
pound to myself, and not an humour of declaiming in 
any man's praises. Observe then the speech he used of 
Diogenes, and see if it tend not to the true state of one of 
the greatest questions of moral philosophy ; whether the 
enjoying of outward things, or the contemning of them, 
be the greatest happiness : for when he saw Diogenes so 
perfectly contented with so little, he said to those that 
mocked at his condition, W^re I vol Alexander, I would 
wish to be Diogenes. But Seneca inverteth it, and saith; 
Plus erat, quod hie nolht acdpere, qiihm qmd tile possff 
dare. There were more Ihings which Diogenes would haoe 
refused, than those were which Alexander could have given 
or enjoyed. 

13. Observe again that speech which was usual with 
him. Thai he felt his mortality chiefly in two things, sleep 
and lust; and see if it were not a speech extracted out of 
the depth of natural philosophy, and liker to have comen 
out of the mouth of Aristotle or Democritus, than from 
Alexander, 

14. See again that speech of humanity and poesy; 
when upon the bleeding of his wounds, he called unto 
him one of his flatterers, that was wont lo ascribe to him 
divine honour, and said, Z,oo^, this is very blood; this is 
not such a liquor as Homer sptahelh <f, which ran from 
Fnf/u/ hand, when it was pierced 6y Diomedes. 
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15. See likewise his readiness in reprehension of logic, 

Kin [he speech he used to Cassander, upon a compl^nt. 

J made against his falher Antipater : for when 

eiander happed to say, Z>o you think these men would 

come from so far to complain, except they had just 

'■ 0/ g"'^/^ ^"d Cassander answered, Vea, that aias 

Ir mailer, because they tiiought Ihey should not be disproved ; 

j Alexander laughing: Set Ifte sublilties of Aristotle, /ft, 

tter both ways, pro el contra, tkc. 

ft)6, But note again how well he could use the same 

\, which he reprehended, to serve his own humour 

t bearing a secret grudge to Callisthcnes, because 

p was against the new ceremony of his adoration, feast- 

luig one night where the same Callisthenes was at the 

lablt, it was moved by some after supper, for entertain' 

nwnt sake, that Callisthenes, who was an eloquent man, 

might speak of some theme or purpose at his own 

choice ; which Callisthenes did ; choosing the praise of 

ihe Macedonian nation for his discourse, and performing 

liie same with so good manner as the hearers were much 

raiished : whereupon Alexander, nothing pleased, said, // 

tttti easy to be eloquent upon so good a subject: but saith 

lie. Turn your style, and let us hear what you can say 

igainii us: which Callisthenes presently undertook, and 

did with that sting and life, that Alexander interrupted 

him and said, T^e goodness of the cause viade him iloquent 

it/ore, and despite made him eloquent then again. 

17. Consider further, for tropes of rhetoric, that ex- 
cellent use of a metaphor or translation, wherewith he 
Iwed Antipater, who was an imperious and tyrannous 
governor : for when one of Antipater's friends com- 
mended him to Alexander for his moderation, that hi 
did not degenerate, as his olher iieulenaiits dii, rnXo v\va 
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Persian pride, in use of purple, but kept the ancient habit 
of Macedon, of black ; True (saith Alexander), 6u/ Anti- 
paler IS all purph within. Or that other, when Parmenio 
came to him in the plain of Arbela, and showed him the 
innumerable multitude of his enemies, specially as they 
appeared by the infinite number of lights, as it had been 
a new firmament of stars, and thereupon advised him to- 
assail them by night : whereupon he answered, That he 
would not steal the victory. 

18. For matter of policy, weigh that significant dis- 
tinction, so much in all ag^es embraced, that he made- 
between his two friends Hephffistion and Craterus, when 
he said. That the one loved Alexander, and ike other laved 
thi king : describing the principal difference of princes' 
best servants, that some in affection love their person, 
and other in duty love their crown. 

19. Weigh also that excellent taxation of an ei 
ordinary with counsellors of princes, that they con 
their maslers according to the model of their own mind' 
and fortune, and not of their masters' ; when upon 
Darius' great offers Parnaenio had said. Surely I would 
accept these offers, were I as Alexander j saith Alexander, 
So would I were I as Parmenio. 

20. Lastly, weigh that quick and acute reply, which 
made when he gave so large gifts to his friends and' 
servants, and was asked what he did reserve for himself, 
and he answered, Hope; weigh, I say, whether he had 
not cast up his account aright, because hope must be the 
portion of all that resolve upon great enterprises. For 
this was Cfesar's portion when he went first into Gaul,' 
his estate being then utterly overthrown with large 
And this was likewise the portion of that noble prince, 
howsoever transported with ambition, Henry Duke qt 
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Guise, of whom it was usually said, that he was th( 
Erealest usurer in France, because he had turned all 
esiale into obligations. 

21, To conclude therefore: ascertain critics are used 
to say hyperbolical ly, TAai if all sciences were losl ifiey 
migkl he found in Virgil, so certainly this may be said 
Inily, there are the prints and footsteps of learning in 
those few speeches which are reported of this prince: 
ihe admiration of whom, when I consider him not aa 
Alexander ihe Great, but as Aristotle's scholar, hath 
ouried me loo far. 

13. As for Julius Ciesar, the excellency of his learning 
needetli not to be argued from his education, or his 
company, or his speeches ; but in a further degree doth 
declare itself in his writings aad works; whereof some 
ue extant and permanent, and some unfortunately 
perished. For first, we see there is left unto us that 
acellent history of his own wars, which he intituled only 
^Commentary, wherein all succeeding times have admired 
Sie solid weight of matter, and the real passages and 
lively images of actions and persons, expressed in the 
[trtatest propriety of words and perspicuity of narration 
that ever was; which that it -was not the effect of 
laiura! gift, but of learning and precept, is well witnessed 
bydiat work of his intituled De Analngia, being a gram- 
matical philosophy, wherein he did labour to make this 
tane Vox ad placitum to become Vox ad licilum, and to. 
Kduce custom of speech to congruity of speech; and 
IQok as it were the pictures of words from the life of 
reason. 

33. So we receive from him, as a monument both of 
his power and learning, the then reformed computation 
"le j;ear: well expressing tha.i he took H lo be bs 
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great a glory to himself to observe and know the law of 
the heavens, as to give law to men upon the earth. 

24. So likewise in that book of his, Anti-Calo, it may 
easily appear that he did aspire as well to victory of wit 
33 victory of war : undertaking therein a conflict againsB 
the greatest champion with the pen that then lived, Cicera 
ihe orator. 1 

25. So again in his hook of Apophthegms which hei 
collected, we see that he esteemed it more honour tt»J 
make himself but a pair of tables, to take the. wise and 
pithy words of others, than to have every word of hia 
own to be made an apophthegm or an oracle ; as vain 
princes, by custom of flattery, pretend to do. And yet ifi 
I should enumerate divers of liis speeches, as I did those, 
of Alexander, they are truly such as Salomon notcth, wheaj 
he saith, Verba sapienlum iaiiquam actdei, el lanquam clavi 
in allum dcjixi: whereof I will only recite three, not so de- 
lectable for elegancy, but admirable for vigour and efficacy.. 

z6. As first, it is reason he be thought a master ofi 
words, that could with one word appease a mutiny in his 
army, which was thus. The Romans, when their generals \ 
did speak to their army, did use the word MiltUs, bull 
wiien the magistrates spake to the people, they did use I 
the word Qutriics. The soldiers were in tumult, and' 
seditiously prayed to be cashiered; not that they so 
meant, but by expostulation thereof to draw Caesar to 
other conditions ; wherein he being resoltite not to give 
way, after some silence, he began his speech, Ego Quirt/es, 
which did admit them already cashiered; wherewith they 
were so surprised, crossed, and confused, as ihey would 
not Euff'er him to go on in his speech, but relinquished 
their demands, and made it their suit to be again called 1 
by the name of Miliki. 
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17. The second speech was thus : CiBEar did extremely 
affec( ihe name of king; and some were set on as he 
passed by, in popular acclamation to salute him king. 
Whereupon, finding die cry weaJi and poor, he put it off 
llius, in a kind of jesl, as if they had mistaken his sur- 
name ; Non Hex sum, sed Caesar ; a speech, that if it be 

irched, the life and fulness of it can scarce be ex- 
For, first, it was a refusal of the name, but yet 
serious: again, it did signify an infinite confidence 
magnanimity, as if he presumed Csesar was the 
tec title; as by his worthiness it is come to pass 
this day. But chiefly it was a speech of great allure- 
it ton-ard his own purpose ; as if the state did strive 
him but for a name, whereof mean families were 
i; for Rex was a surname with the Romans, as well 
King is with us. 

18. The last speech which I will mention was used to 
!llus : when Caesar, after war declared, did possess 
self of the city of Rome; at which time entering into 

treasury to take the money there accumulate, 
l«s being tribune forbade him. Whereto Ctesar 
Thai if hi did not desist, Ae would lay him dead in 
Replace. And presently taking himself up, he added, 
Yswig man, it is harder /or me to spea% it than to do il ; 
A&icieens, durius est mihi hoc diccre quam fac< 
ipeech compounded of tlie greatest terror and greatest I 
demency that could proceed out of the mouth of I 

19. But to return and conclude with him, it is evident 
liimself knew well his own perfection i: 
«xik it upon him; as appeared when, upon occasion that i 
ttme Bpake what a strange resolution it was in Lucius r| 
:>Ila to Resign his dJaature; he scoffing at him, lo \ 
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own advantage, answered, T^ai Sj-lla could not skill of 
lellcrs, and Iherefare knew nol how lo diclale. 

30. And here it were fit to leave this point, touching 
the concurrence of military virtue and learning (for what 
example should come with any grace after those two of 
Alexander and Csesar?), were it not in regard of the rare- 
ness of circumstance, that I find in one other particular, 
as that which did so suddenly pass from extreme scorn to 
extreme wonder : and it i3 of Xenophon the philosopher, " 
who went from Socrates' school into Asia, in the expedition 
of Cyrus the younger against King Arlaxerxes. This 
Xenophon at that time was very j-oung, and never had 
seen the wars before ; neither had any command in the 
army, but only followed the war as a voluntary, for the 
love and conversation of Proxenus his friend. He was 
present when Falinus came in message from the great 
king to the Grecians, after that Cyrus was slain in the 
field, and they a handful of men left to themselves in the 
midst of the king's territories, cut off from their country 
by many navigable rivers, and many hundred miles. The 
message imported that they should deliver np their arms 
and submit themselves to the king's mercy. To which 
message before answer was made, divers of the army 
conferred familiarly with Falinns; and amongst the rest 
Xenophon happened to say. Why, Falinus, we have ttsai 
bul these two things left, our arms and our virtue/ and if 
we yield up our arms, how shall we make use of our virtue? 
Whereto Falinus smiling on him said. If I be nol deceived, 
young gentleman, you are an Athenian : and I believe you 
study philosophy, and it is pretty that you say: but you are 
much abused, if you think your virtue can withstand the 
kin^s power. Here was the scorn ; the wonder followed; . 
which was, that this young scholar, or philosopher, after 



all llie captains were murdered in pai ley by treason, coii- 
ducied ihoHC ten thousand foot, through the heart of all 
Ihe king's high countries, from Babylon to Grecia in 
aktf, in despite of alt the king's forces, to the astonish- 
3t of the world, and the encouragement of the Grecians 
in limes succeeding to make invasion upon the kings of 
Persia; as was after purposed by Jason the Thcssali 
Sllerapled by Agesilaus the Spartan, and achieved by 
Akiander the Macedonian, all upon the ground of thi 
SCI of that young scholar. 

. VIII. I. To proceed now from impeiial and military' 
*litue to moral and private virtue ; first, it is an assured 
<nnh, which ia contained in the verses, 
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|t taketh away the wiidness and barbarism and fierceness 
ids; but indeed the accent had need be upon 
IfcW&r .j for a liule superficial learning doth rather work 
ijtonttanj' effect. \lt taketh away all levity, temerity, and 
pBolency, by copijdus suggestion of all doubts and diffi- 
pllties, and acquainting the mind to balance reasons on 
(Dtli sides, and Co turn back the first offers and conceits 
if the mind, and to accept of nothing but examined and 
ried. It laketh_35K£i£_yaiiLadmiiatjon^f anything, which 
I the root of allweakness. For all things are admired 
Hhcr because Uiey are new, or because they are great. 
or novelty, no man that wadcth in learning or con- 
mplation throughly, but will find that printed in his 
novi super krram. Neither can any man 
I at the play of puppets, that gocth behind the 
1, and adviseth well of the motion. And for 
ode, as Alexander tbc Great, after that he was used to 
X annics, and the ^reat conquests o[ the s^adtzA 
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provinces in Asia, when he received letters out of Greece, 
of some fights and services there, which were commonly 
for a passage, or a fort, or some walled town at the most, 
he said, // seemed to him, that he was advertised of the 
haliles ofthi frogs and the viice, thai the old tales went of. 
So certainly, if a man meditate much upon the universal 
frame of nature, the earth wilh men upon it (the divinc- 
ness of souls except) will not seem much other than an 
ant-hill, whereas some ants carry corn, and some carry 
iheir young, and some go empty, and all to and fro a little 
heap of dust. It taketh away or miiigaleth fear of death 
or adverse fortiuie ; which is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments of virtue, and imperfections of manners. For if a 
man's mind be deeply seasoned with the consideration of 
the mortality and corruptible nature of things, he will 
easily concur with Epictetus, who went forth one day and 
saw a woman weeping for her pitcher of earth that was 
broken, and went forth the nest day and saw a woman 
weeping for Iier son that was dead, and thereupon saidr 
Heri vidi fragHcm frangi, hodie vidi moriaiem mori. 
And therefore Virgil did excellently and profoundly couple 
the knowledge of causes and the conquest of aU fears 
together, as eoncomitantia. 

Qiilque metus omn«, et inexotabile fatum 
Subjtcit pedibus, ±trepitumque AcheroDti^ avaii. 

2. It were too long to go over the particular remedies 
which learning doth minister to all the diseases of the 
mind; sometimes purging the ill humours, sometimes 
opening the obstructions, sometimes helping digestion, 
sometimes increasing appetite, sometimes healing the 
wounds and exulcerations thereof, and the like ; and 
therefore I will conclude with that which hadi ralioncm 
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klr'iisf which is, that it disposeth the constitution of the 
Bind not to be fisecl or settled in the defects thereof, but 
lo be capable and susceptible of growth and reform- 
ifon. For the unlearned man knows not "what it is to j 
tecend into himself, or to call himself to account, noi 
Ibe pleasure of that suavissima vila, indies sen/ire se fier. 
liortm. The good parts he hath he will learn to show 1 
the fiiU, and use them dexterously, but not much t& J 
ise them. The faults he hath he will ieam how to " 
le and colour them, but not rauch to amend ihem ; like 
ill mower, that mows on still, and never whets his 
'die. Whereas with the learned man it fares otherwise, 
it he doth ever intermix the correction and ai 
mc of his mind with the use and employment thereoE 1 
y further, in general and in sum, certain it is that I 
^ttiUii and Bonilas differ but as the seal and the print : I 
( Truth prints Goodness, and they be the clouds of J 
W which descend in tlie storms of passions and per- I 
'batioRs. ' I 

^ From moral virtue let us pass on to matter of power I 
d commandment, and consider whether in right n 
jre be any comparable with that wherewith know- 
Ige investetb and crowneth man's nature. We see the 
[niiy of the commandment is according to the dignity 
Ihe commanded ; to have commandment over beasi% 
herdmcn have, is a thing contemptible: to have com* I 
mdment over children, as schoolmasters have, : 
ttler of small honour : to have commandment over 
'-slaves is a disparagement rather than an honour. 
is the commandment of tjTants much belter, over 
iple which have put oiT the generosity of dieir minds: 
[ therefore it was ever holdcn that honours ir 
r^SS and coninionweaJlhs had a svs'eetnea^ motb 
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than in tyrannies, because the commandment eslendeth 
more over the wills of men, and not only over iheir deeds 
and services. And therefore, when Virgil putteth himself 
forth to attribute to Augustus Casar the best of human 
honours, he doth it in these words: 

Per papuloi ctat jura, tiiniqae aSectat Olj'mpo. 

But yet the commandment of knowledge is yet higher 
ihan the commandment over the will : for it is a com- 
mandment over the reason, belief, and understanding of 
man, which is the highest part of the mind, and giveth 
law to the will itself. For there is no power on earth 
which setteth up a throne or chair of estate in the spirits 
and souls of men, and in their cogitations, imaginations, 
opinions, and beliefs, but knowledge and learning. And 
therefore we see the detestable and extreme pleasure that 
arch-heretics, and false prophets, and impostors are trans- 
ported with, when they once find in themselves that they 
have a superiority in the faith and conscience of men ; so 
great as if they have once tasted of it, it is seldom seen 
that any torture or persecution can make them relinquish 
or abandon it. But as this is that which the author of the 
Revelation callelh the depth or profoundness of Satan, 
so by argument of contraries, the just and lawful sove- 
reignty over men's understanding, by force of truth rightly 
inlerpreted, is that which approacheth nearest to the simil- 
itude of the divine rule. 

4. As for fortune and advancement, the beneficence of 
lenrning is not-so-CQiilined_t^5iye fortune~oiily ro states 
and commonwealths, as it doih not likewfse~give fortune 
to_£articular persons. For it was well noted long ago, 
that irbmer hath given more men their livings, than either 
Sjlla, or Caisar, or Augustus ever did, notwithstanding. 
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Ihn'r great largesses and donatives, and dislributions of 

to so many legions. And no doubt it is hard to 

ay whether arms or learning have advanced greater 

lumberB, And in case of sovereignty we see, that if arms 

descent have carried away the kingdom, yet learning 

aih carried the priesthood, which ever hath been in some 

ompetilion with empire, 

5. Again, for the pleasure and delight of knowledge 

id learning, it far surpasseth all other in nature. Toff 

ill the pleasures of the affections so exceed the plea-* 

■e of the sense, as much us the obtaining of desire 

(017 exceedeth a song or a dinner ? and must not of 

iscquence the pleasures of the intellect or understand- 

exceed the pleasures of the affections ? We see in all 

ler pleasm^s there is satiety, and affer they be used, 

ir verdure departeth ; which showeth well they be but 

eits of pleasure, and not pleasures: and that it wai! 

novelty which pleased, and not die quality. And' 

refore we see that voluptuous men turn friars, and 

bilious princes turn melancholy. But of knowledge 

re is no satiet)', but satisfaction and appetite are per- 

interchangeable ; and therefore appeareth to be 

. in itself simply, without fallacy or accident. Nci- 

is that pleasure of small efficacy and contentment 

Ihe mind of man, which the poet Lucretius describeth 

inily, 

Suave mart magno, tntbintibus sqaoia veiilii, &c. 

ft is a view of delighl (saith he) /o stand or walk upon 

ihore side, and to see a ship tossed with tempest upon the 

or to be in a fortified tower, and to see two battles join 

a plain. But it is a pleasure ineomparabk, for the 

if man to he settled, landed, and fortified in the cer- 

Iruthj and /ram Ihence to descry and. behold (hs 
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errori, ptrturbations, labours, and wanderings up and daunt 
of other men. 

6, Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments, thjt by learn- 
ing man excelleth man in that wherein man excelieth 
beasts; tKat by Jearning man ascendelh to the heavens 
and their motions, where in body he cannot come^and 
the hke ; let us conclude with the dignity and excellency 
of knowledge and learning in that ivheteunto man's na- 
ture doth most aspire, which is immortality or continu- 
ance ; for to this tendeth generation, and raising of houses 
and families; to this tend buildings, foundations, and 
monuments ; to this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, 
and celebration ; and in effect the strength of all other 
human desires. We see then how far the monuments of 
wit and learning are more durable than the monuments 
of power or of the hands. For have not the verses of 
Horeier continued twenty- five hundred years, or more, 
without the loss of a syllable or letter ; during which time 
infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been decayed 
and demolished ? It is not possible to have the true pic- 
ttu^es or statuaes of Cyrus, Alexander, Ca}sar, no nor of 
the kings or great personages of much later years ; for 
the originals cannot last, and the copies cannot but leese 
of the life and truih. But the images of men's wits and 
knowledges remain in books, exempted from the wrong 
of time and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither 
are they fidy to be called images, because they generate 
still, and cast their seeds in the minds of others, pro- 
voking and causing infinite actions and opinions in suc- 
ceeding ages. So that if the invention of the ship was 
thought so noble, which carrieth riches and commodities 
from place to place, and consociateth the most remote 
regions in participation of their fruits, how much more 
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re letters to be magnified, which as ships pass through 
Hie vast seas of lime, and make ages so distant to par- 
ticipale of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the 
ne of the other f Nay furlher, we see some of the phi 
sophers which were least divine, and most immersed in 
tiie senses, and denied generally the immortality of the 
■oul, yet came to this point, that whatsoever motions the 
piril of man could act and perform without the organs of 
IE body, they tliought might remain after death ; which 
Ittre only tliose of the understanding, and not of the 
J immortal and incorruptible a thing did 
liowledge seem unto them to be. I But we, that know' 
r divine revelation that not only the understanding but 
e affections purified, not only the spirit but the body 
anged, shall be advanced to immortality, do disclaim 
these rudiments of the senses. But it must be re- 
mbered, both in this last point, and so it may like- 
e be needful in other places, that in probation of 
e ^gnity of knowledge or learning;, I did in the be- 
; separate divine testimony from human, which 
Blhod I have pursued, and so handled them both 

7. Nevertheless I do not pretend, and I know it wiH.J 
impossible for me, by any pleading of mine, to reverse! 
ijudgement, either of j^sop's cock, that preferred thel 
ley-corn before the gem; or of Midas, that being, J 
)Ben judge between Apollo, president of the Muse%J 
i Pan, god of the (locks, judged for plenty; or of ' 
ds, that judged for beauty and love against wisdom 
i power; or of Agrippina, cccidat matrem, modo I'm- 
rf, that preferred empire with any condition never so 
or of Ulysses, gui vetu/am prahdit immort-A 
being a figiu'e of those which prefer cuatom b 
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habit before all excellency ; or of a number of the like 
popular judgements. For these things must continue as 
they have been: but so will that also continue where- 
upon learning hath ever relied, and which faileth not: 
Jusiificaia est sapieliiia a filu's suis. 
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SECOND BOOK OF FRANCIS BACON; 

OF THE PROFICIZNCE OR 

ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, 

DIVINE A^D HUMAN. 

To the Kutg. 
TT might seem to have more convenience, though it^ 
come often otherwise to pass, (excellent king), that 
loose which are fruitful in their generations, and have in 
lives the foresight of immortality in their descend- 
'anls, shocid likewise be more carcrul of the good estate 
^future limes, unto which they know they muE 
*iMi commend over tlicir dearest pledges. Queen Eliza*' 
tKlh was a sojourner in the world in respect of her un- 
jnuried life, and was a blessing to her own times ; and 
fei so as tiie impression of her good government, besides 
Ef happy memory, is not without some effect which doth 
irvive her. But to your Majesty, whom God hath already 
iessed with so much royal issue, worthy to continue and 
(present you for ever, ifnd whose youthful and fruitful 
ied doth yet promise many the like renovations, it '\% 
^pei and agreeable to be conversant not only in the. 
anrftory parts of good government, but in ihose acts 
to which are in their nature permanent and perpetual, 
ttst the which (ifafrec[iondonoltranspo'H,tne^\!tvwt 
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is not any more worthy than the further endowment of 
the world with sound and fruitful knowledge. For why 
should a few received authors stand up like Hercules' 
columns, beyond which there should be no sailing or dis- 
covering, since we have so bright and benign a star as 
your Majesty to conduct and prosper us ? To return 
therefore where we left, it remaineth to consider of what 
kind those acts are which have been undertaken and per- 
formed by kings and others for the increase and advance- 
ment of learning : wherein I purpose to speak actively ■ 
without digressing or dilating. 

2. Let this ground therefore be laid, that all works are 
overcommen by amplitude of reward, by soundness of , 
direction, and by the conjunction of labours. The first 
multiplieth endeavour, the second preventeth error, and 
the third supplieth the frailty of man. But the principal 
of these is direction ; for claudus in via a/ileveriii cursorem 
extra mam; and Salomon excellently setteth it down. 
If the iron he not sharp, it requireih more strength; but , 
wisdom, is thai which prenailetk ; signifying, that the . 
inveiJlion or election of the mean is more effectual thaji [ 
any inforcement or accumulation of endeavours.. This i 
I am induced to speak, for that (not derogating from the 
noble intention of any that have been deservers ton^rds 
the state of learning) I do observe nevertheless ■ that 
their works and acts are rather matters of magnifieence 
and memory, than of progression and proficJence) and \ 
tend rather to augment the mass of learning in the mult- , 
itude of learned-men, than to rectify or raise tha sci.ences j 
themselves. 

3. The works or acts of merit towards learning are [ 
conversant about three objects; the places of learning, 1 
ihe books of learning, and the persons of the. leamedi J 
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For 33 water, \vhether it be the dew of heaven, or. th» I 
of the earth, dolh scatter and leese itself in' the I 
poimd, except it be collected into some receptacle, where" 

may by union comfort and sustain itself: and for that 
cause the industry of man hath made and framed spring- 
lieads, conduits, cisterns, and pools, which men have 

;d likewise to beautify and adorn with ac 
{tlisliments of magnificence and state, as well as o 
id necessity: so this excellent liquor of knowledge^,! 
•heiher it descend from divine inspiration, or sprinf 1 
iom human sense, would soon perish and vanish to j 
Mvion, if it were not preserved in books, traditions,* 
ferences, and places appointed, as universities, coI-«r 
and schools, for the receipt and comforting ofl 
e same. V 

4, The works which concern the seats and places ofH 
learning are four; foundations and buildings, endowments 1 
rth revenues, endowments with franchises and priviieges, A 
tiiuiions and ordinances for government; all tending 
quietness and privateness of life, and discharge of 
«s and troubles ; much like the stations which, Virgil 
iscribeth for the hiving of bees : 



5. The works touching books are two : first, libraries I 
lich are as the shrines where all the relics of the an- 
nt saints, full of true virtue, and that without delusion I 
imposture, are preserved and reposed ;, secondly, new 
itions of authors, with more correct impressions, more 
fnl transialions, more profitable glossesj more diligent 
and the like. 

i. The works pertaining to the persons of learned men J 
[he advancement and courtenancmg ol facta la 
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general) are two : the reward and designation of readers 
in sciences already extant and invented; and the reward 
and designation of writers and_ inquirers concerning any 
.^larts of learning not sufficiently laboured and prosecuted. 

7. These are summarily the works and acts, wherein 
the merits of many excellent princes and other worthy 
personages have been conversant. As for any particular 
commemorations, I call to mind what Cicero said, when 
he gave general thanks ; Difficile mrt aliquem, tngralum 
queriquam pratiTire. Let us rather, according to ihe 
scriptures, look unto that part of the race which is before 
us, than look back to that which is already attained. 

8. First therefore, amongst so many great foundations 
of colleges in Europe, I find strange that they are all 
dedicated to professions, and none left free to arts and 
sciences at large. For if men judge that learning should 
be referred to action, they judge well ; but in this they 
fall into the error described in the ancient fable, in which 
the other parts of the body did suppose the stomach had 
been idle, because it neither performed the office of mo- 
tion, as the limbs do, nor of sense, as the head doth : 
but yet notwithstanding it is the stomach that digesteth 
and distributeth to all the rest. So if any man think phi- 
losophy and universality to be idle studies, he doth not 
consider that all professions are from thence served and 
supplied. And this I take to be a great cause that hath ^ 
hindered the progression of learning, because these 
fundamental knowledges have been studied but in pas- 
sage. For if you will have a tree bear more fruit than 

it bath used to do, it is not anything you can do to the 
boughs, but it is the stirring of the earth and putting 
new mould about the roots that must work it. Neither 
is it to be forgotten, that this dedicating of foundations 
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.and dotations to professor)' learning halh not only had a 
malign aspect and influence upon the growth of 
bat hath also been prejudicial to slates and governments, 
Jor hence it proceedelh that princes find a solitude 
♦l^d of able men to serve them in causes of estate, 
'bKiusc there is no education collegiate which is free 
ifhere such as were so disposed mought give themselves 
to histories, modern languages, books of policy and civil 
discourse, and other the like enablements unto service 
restate. 

g. And because founders of colleges do plant, and 
nmders of lectures do water, it foUoweth well in oider 
I speak of the defect which is in public lectures ; namely, 
I the smallness and meanness of the salary or reward 
bich in most places is assigned unto them; whether 
ey be lectures of arts, or of professions. For it is 
Kessary to the progression of sciences that readers be 
' the most able and suflicient men ; as those which are 
daiaed for generating and pi opagating of sciences, and 
ft for transitory use. This cannot be, except Ihcir con- 
Son and endowment be such as may content the ablest 
Ui to appropriate his whole labour and 
lole age in that function and atlendancc; and therefoi 
list have a proportion answerable to that mediocrity 
mpctency of advancement, which may be e.\pected' 
Im a profession or the practice of a profession, 
, if you will ha\'e sciences flourish, you must observe 
ivid'a military law, which was. Thai those which slaid^ 
|U the earriagi should have equal pari with those which 
n m ihe action ,• else will the carriages he ill attended, 
I readers in sciences are indeed the guardians of 
ires and provisions of sciences, whence men in ac 
are furnished, and therefore ought to have t' 
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entertainment with them ; otherwise if the fathers in 
sciences be of the weakest sort or be ill maintained, 
£t pitrum inialidi rtfcrent jejunia uati. 

10. Another defect I note, wherein I shall need some 
alchemist to help me, who call upon men to sell their' 
books, and to build furnaces; quitting and forsaking; 
Minerva and the Muses as barren virgins, and relying 
upon Vulcan. But certain it is, that unlo the deep, 
fruitful, and operative study of many sciences, specially 
natural philosophy and physic, books be not only the| 
instrumentals ; wherein also the beneficence of men hath ] 
not been altogether wanting. For we see spheres, globss, , 
astrolabes, maps, and the like, have been provided as 
appurtenances to astronomy and cosmography, as well 
as books. We see likewise that some places instituted for 
physic have annexed the commodity of gardens for 
simples of all sorts, and do likewise command the use 
of dead bodies for anatomies. But these do respect bui 
a few things. In general, there will hardly be any main 
proficience in the disclosing of nature, except there be 
some allowance for expenses about experiments; whe- 
ther they be experiments appertaining to Vulcanus or 
Dtedalus, furnace or engine, or any other kind. And 
therefore as secretaries and spials of princes and. states 
bring in bills for intelligence, so you must allow the 
spials and intelligencers of nature to bring in then- bills; 
or else you shall be ill advertised. 

11. And if Alexander made such a Uberal assignation to 
Aristotle of treasure for the allowance of hunters, fowlers; 
fishers, and the like, that he raought compile an history 
of nature, much better do they deserve ii that travail in 
arts of nature. 

j2, Anoiher defect which I note, is an intermission or 
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neglect, in those which are governors in U! 
jof consultation, and in princes or superior persons, qf 
visitation : to enter inlo account and consideration, wha- 
ler the readings, exercises, and other customs appcr- 
llning unto learning, anciently begun and since conii- 
Bed, be well instituted or no ; and thereupon to ground 
ft amendment or reformation in that which shall h6 
inconvenient. For it is one of your Majesty' 
iwi most wise and princely maxims, TXir/ in all usagn 
id prtccdenli, the times be considered wherein they first 
fan J* which ifiliey were weak or ignorant, it derogateth 
ten the authority of Iht usage, and leavelk it for suspect, 
nd therefore inasmuch as most of the usages and orders 
'the universities were derived ftom more obscure times; 
is llie more requisite they be re-examined. In this 
nd I will give an instance or two, for example sake, 
f things that are the most obvious and familiar. Th« 
e is a matter, which though it be ancient and general, 
; I hold to be an error ; which is, that scholars 
iversities come too soon and too unripe to'lo; 
i rhetoric, arts letter for graduates than children and 
vices. For these two, rightly taken, are the gravest of 
ences, being the arts of arts ; the one for judgement, 
i other for ornament. And they be the rules and 
cctions how to set forth and dispose matter : and 
sefore for minds empty and unfraught with matter, 
d which have not gathered that which Cicero calleth 
'va and supelkx, stuff and variety, to begin with those 
Els (as if one should learn to weigh, or to measure, or to 
the wind) doth work but this effect, that the wisdom 
Ifflfaose arts, which is great and universal, is almost made 
COnlraOptible, and is degenerate into childish sophistry 
tcA ridiculous affectatioji. AnA further, the \m\.\mAl 
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learning of them hath drawn on by consequence the 
superficial and unprofitable teaching and writing of them, 
as fitteth indeed to the capacity of children. Another is 
a lack I find in the exercises used in the universities, 
which do make too great a divorce between invention 
and memory. For their speeches are either premeditate, 
in verbis conceplis, where nothing is left to invention ; or 
merely extemporal, where little is left to memory. Whereas 
in life and action there is least use of either of these, but 
rather of intermixtures of premeditation and invention, 
notes and memory. So as the exercise filteth not the 
practice, nor the image the life ; and it is ever a true rule 
in exercises, that they be framed as near as may be to ■ 
the life of practice ; for otherwise they do pervert the 
motions and faculties of the mind, and not prepare them, ' 
The truth whereof is not obscure, when scholars come i 
to the practices of professions, or other actions of civil 
life ; which when they set into, this want is soon fonnd 
by themselves, and sooner by others. But this part, 
touching the amendment of the institutions and orders of 
universities, I will conclude with the clause of Cjesar's 
letter to Oppius and Balbus, Hoc quemadmodum fieri 
possil, nonnulla mihi in mentem. veniuni, el mulla reperiri' 
possuiit: de iis rebus roga vos ul cogilalionem stiscipialis. 

13. Another defect which I note, ascendelh a little' 
higher than the precedent. For as the proficience of 
learning consisteth much in the orders and institutions j 
of universities in the same states and kingdoms, so it 
would be yet more advanced, if there were more intel- 
ligence mumal between the universities of Europe than 
now there is. We see there be many orders and found- 1 
ations, which though they be divided under severaL 
fioverei^niies and territories, yet they lake themselves to] 
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ave a kind of contract, fraternity, and correspondence 
te with the other, insomuch as they have provincials 
A generals. And surely as nature createlh brotherhood 
. families, and arts mechanical contract brotherhoods 
. communalties, and the anointment of God super- 
ducelh a, brotherhood in kings and bishops, so in 
e manner there cannot but be a fraternity in learning 
nd illumination, relating to that, paternity which is attri- 
ited to God, who is called the Father of illuminationa 
r lights. 

,H. The last defect which 1 will note is, that there hal^^ 
It been, or very rarely been, any public designation of 
■a or inquirers, concerning such parts of knowledge 
i may appear not to have been already sufficiently 
boured or undertaken ; unto which point it is an 
t to enter into a view and examination what 
tris of learning have teen prosecuted and what omitted. 
V the opinion of plenty is amongst the causes of want, , 
id the great quantity of books maketh a show rather 
tjsuperfiuity than lack; which surcharge nevertheless is 
o be remedied by making no more books, but by 
aking more good books, which, as the serpent of Moses, 
ought devour the serpents of t^e enchanters, 

15, The removing of all the defects formerly enu-, 
mate, except the last, and of the acdve part also o£ 
B last (which is the designation of writers), are opera 
Usilica; towards which the endeavours of a private man.' 
Bay be but as an image in a crossway, that may point 
It (he way, but cannot go it. But the inducing part 
i ihe latter {which is the survey of learning) may be 
|et fonrard by private travail. Wherefore I will now 
t to make a general and faithful perambulation 
tl leuiung, with an inquiry what parts thereof Ue fte*\ 
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and waste, and not improved and converted by the- 
industry of man ; to the end that such a plot made and- ■ 
recorded to memorj-, may both minister light to any' 
public designation, and also serve lo excite voluntary 1 
endeavours. Wherein nevertheless my purpose is at this I 
time to note only omissions and deficiences, and not to ' 
make any redargution of errors or incomplete prosecn- ; 
rions. For it is one thing to set forth what ground lielh ■ 
C unmanured, and another thing to correct ill husbandry in .; 
that which is manured. ' J 

In the handling and undertaking of which work I am 1. 
not ignorant what it is that I do now move and attempt,' , 
nor insensible of mine own weakness to sustain ray pur- 
pose. But jny hope is, that if my extreme love to learning 
carry me too far, I may obtain the excuse of affection; 
for that // is not granted lo man io love and lo be wife. 
But I know well I can use no other liberty of judgement 
than I must leave to others; and I for my part shall be 
indifferently glad either to perform myself, or accept from 
another, that duty of hunnanity; A'am gut erranli eomile^ 
monslral viam, ttc. I do foresee likewise that of those 
things which I shall enter and register as deficiences and 
omissions, many will conceive and censure that some 
of them are already done and extant ; others lo be but 
curiosities, and things of no great use ; and others to be 
of too great dilTiculty, and almost impossibility to be com- 
passed and effected. But for the two first, I refer myself 
to the particulars. For the last, touching impossibility, I , 
take it those things are to be held possible which may be 1 
done by some person, though not by every one; and'. 
^ihich may be done by many, though not by any one ; 
and which may be done in succession of ages,, though 
not miiaa the hourglass of one man's life; and which* 
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iy be done by public designation, though not by private | 
ndeavour. Eui notwithstanding, if any man will take to I 
imseif rather that of Salomon, Didtpiger, Leo es. 

n that of Virgii, PasmnI quia posse viiknlur, I shall be i 
Wtent that my labours be esteemed but as the better j 

n of wishes: for as it asketh some knowledge £0 de- 
\ & question not impertineTit, so it reqiiireth some 

nse to make a wish not absurd. 

T^HE parts of human learning have reference 

to the three parts of man's understanding, 

lich is the scat of learning : history to bis memory-, 

imagination, and philosophy to his reasou. 

line learning receiveth the same distribution ; for the 

rit of man is the same, though the revelation of oracle 

I sense be diverse. So ag theology consisteth also of 

lory of the church; of parables, which is divine poesy; 

of holy doctrine or precept. For as for that part 

Hch seemeth supernumerary, which is prophecy, it is 

divine history ; which hath that prerogative over 

an, as the narration may l>e before the fact as well 

Itfter. 

History is natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary; 

!of the three first I aUow as estant, the ^^^^ 

1 1 note as deficient. For no man hath uu. 

ipounded to himself the general state of 

ning to be described and represented from age to 

, as many have done the works of nature, and the 

e dvil and ecclesiastical ; without which the history 

Ibe world seemeth to me to be as the statua of 

typhemus with his eye out ; that part being wanting 

doth most show the spirit and life of the person, , 

I am not ignomnt that in divers v^c\ic,\i; 
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sciences, as of the jurisconsults, the malhematicians, the 
rhetoricians, the philosophers, tliere are set clown some 
small memorials of the schools, authors, and books ; and 
so likewise some barren relations touching the invention ' 
of arts or usages. But a just story of learning, containing 
the antiquities and originals of knowledges and their sect^ i 
their inventions, their traditions, their diverse atJministrai- 
lions and managings, their flourishings, their oppositionsi 
decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, witli the causes, 
and occasions of them, and all other events concerning 
learning, throughout the ages of the world, I may truly, 
affirm to be wanting. The use and end of which work 
I do not so much design for curiosity or satisfaction' 
of those that are the lovers of learning, but chiefly fot\ 
a more serious and grave pujposc, which is this in fewl 
words, that it will make learned men wise in the use anm 
administration of learning. For it is not Saint Augustine'* 
nor Saint Ambrose' works that will make so wise a divineJ 
as ecclesiastical history, throughly read and observed a 
and the same reason is of learning, | 

3. History of nature is of three sorts: of nature ii|j 
course; of nature erring or varying; and of nature alterei^ 
or wrought; that is, history of creatures, history of n 
vels, and history of arts. The first of these no doubt u 
extant, and that in good perfection: the two latter s 
handled so weakly and unprofitably, as I am moved t 
note them as deficient. For I find no suffi^ 
" ' cient or competent collection of the works o 

_^ , nature which have a digression and deflexiod 

from the ordinary course of generations, pr<M 

ductions, and motions ; whether they be singulariliel 

of place and region, or the strange events of time s 

chance, or the effects of yet unknown propricliei 
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DSUnces of exception to general kinds. It is true, I 
1 a number of books of fabulous experiments and 
iKcrets, and frivolous impostures for pleasure and strange- 
substantial and severe collection of the 
keleroclites or irregulars of nature, well examined and 
rtscribed, I find not: specially not 'wilh due rejection of 
fibles and popular errors. For as things now are, if an 
untruth in nature be once on foot, what by reason of the 
neglect of examination, and countenance of antiquity, and 
ithat by reason of the use of the opinion in similitudes 
and ornaments of speech, it is never called down. 
4. The use of this work, honoured with a precedent 
I in Aristotle, is nothing less than to give contentment to 
e appetite of curious and vain wits, as the manner of 
ibilaries is to do; but for two reasons, both of great 
loght; the one to correct the partiality of axioms and 
nions, which are commonly framed only upon com- 
n and familiar examples ; the other because from the 
jnders of nature is the nearest intelligence and passage 
ards the wonders of art: for it is no more but by 
■owing, and as it were hounding nafme in her wander- 
^ to be able to lead her afterwards to the same place 
Neither am I of opinion, in this history of mar- 
H, that superstitious narrations of sorceries, witchcrafts, 
earns, divinations, and the like, where there is an 
urance and clear evidence of the fact, be altogether 
iduded. For it is not yet known in what cases and 
I far effects attributed to superstition do participate 
rnatnral causes: and therefore howsoever the practice 
I snch things is to be condemned, yet from the specu- 
a and consideration of them light may be taken, nol 
ly for the discerning of the offences, but for the further 
HJDg of nature, Nehhei ought a mxa. \.q •axis*^ 
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scrupl^ of entering into these things for inquisition of 
truth, as your Majesty hath showed in your own example ; 

^ who with the two clear eyes of religion and natural philo- 
sophy have looked deeply and wisely into these shadows, 

j HT and )'et proved yourself to be of the nature of the sun, 
which passeth through pollutions and itself remains as 
pure as before. But this I hold fit, that these narrations, 
which have mixture with superstition, be sorted by them- 
selves, and not to be mingled with the narrations which 
are merely a;nd sincerely natural. But as for the nar- 
rations touching the prodigies and miracles of religions, 
they are either not true, or not natural; and therefore 
impertinent for the story of nature, 

5. For history of nature wrought or mechanical, I 
find some collections made of agriculture, 
^ , . and likewise of manual arts ; but commonly 
with a rejection of experiments familiar and 
Milgar. For it is esteemed a kihd of dishonour unto 
learning to descend to inquiry or meditation upon 
matters mechanical, except they be such as may be 
• thought secrets, rarities, and special subtilties ; which 
humour of vain and supercilious arrogancy is justly 
c'erided in Plato ; where he brings in Hippias, a vaunting 
sophist, disputing with Socrates, a true and unfeigned 
inquisitor of truth; where the subject being touching 
beauty, Socrates, after his wandering manner of induc- 
tions, put first an example of a fair virgin, and then of a 
fair horse, and then of a fair pot well glazed, whereat 
Hippias was offended, and said. More than for courtesy s 
sake, he did think much to dispute with any that did allege 
such base and sordid ijisiances, Whereunto Socrates an- 
swereth. You have reason, and it becomes you well, being a 
man so trim in your vestiments, dec, and so goeth oh in an 
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irony. But the truth is, ihey be not the highest instances 1 

0in[ give the securest information ; as may be well ex- I 

liressed in the tale so common of the philosopher, that I 

irhile he gazed upwards to the stars fell into the water; 
for if he had looked down he might have seen the stars 
in ihe water, but looking aloft he could not see the water 
b the stars. So it comcth often to pass, that meart and 
finaU things discover great, belie r ttian great can discover 
Ihe small: and therefore Aristotle noleth well, 2^ai ihe \ 

talure of everylhtng is besl seen in his smaUcsl poriiotis. ^^^H 
And for that cause he inquircth the nature of a common- ^^^| 
wealtb, first in a family, and the simple conjugations of \ 
imn and wife, parent and child, master and servant, which 
are in every cottage. Even so likewise the nature of this 
peat city of the world, and the policy thereof, must be 
sought in mean concordaitces and small portions. 
(B see how that secret of nature, of the turning of 
touched with the loadstone towards the north, was 
d out in needles of iron, not in bars of iron, 
i. But if my judgement be of any weight, the use of 
mechanical is of all others the most radical and 
lental towards natural philosophy ; such natural 
iphy as shall not vanish in the fume of subtile, ' 
,e, or delectable speculation, but such as shall be 
Hive to the endowment and benefit of man's life, 
.for ii will not only minister and suggest for the present 
way ingenious practices in all trades, by a connesion 
tod transferring of the observations of one art to the use 
of another, when the experiences of several mysteries 
■lidl fall under the consideration of one man's mind ; 
Imt fiuiher, it will give a more true and real illumination 
raiceming causes and axioms than is hitherto attained. 
^M^^M a man's disposition is never weU ^novju. \,\\\ 
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he be crossed, nor Proteua ever changed shapes till he 
was straitened and held fast ; so the passages and vari- 
ations of nature cannot appear so fully in the liberty of 
nature as in the trials and vexations of arL ' 

II. I, For civil history, it is of three kinds ; not un* 
fitly to be compared with the three kinds of pictures 
or images. For of pictures or images, we see some are 
unfinished, some are perfect, and some are defaced. So 
of histories we may find three kinds, memorials, perfect 
histories, and antiquities ; for memorials are history un- 
finished, or the first or rough draughts of history ; and 
antiquities are history defaced, or some remnants of his- 
tory which have casually escaped the shipwreck of time. 

2. Memorials, or preparatory history, are of two sorts 
whereof the one may be termed commentaries, and the 
other registers. Commentaries are they which set down 
a continuance of the naked events and actions, wthout 
the motives or designs, the counsels, the speeches, the 
pretexts, the occasions and other passages of action: for 
this is the true nature of a commentary (though Csesar, 
in modesty mixed with greatness, did for his pleasure 
apply the name of a commentary to the best history of 
ihe world). Registers are collections of public acts, aS 
decrees of council, judicial proceedings, declarations and 
letters of estate, orations and the like, without a perfect 
continuance or contexture of the thread of the narration. 

3. Antiquities, or remnants of history, are, as was said, 
tanquam tabula naufragii: when industrious persons, by 
an exact and scrupulous diligence and observation, out of 
monuments, names, words, proverbs, traditions, private 
records and evidences, fragments of stories, passages of 
books that concern not story, and the like, do save and 

recover somewhat from the delude of time. 
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(, Iri these kinds of unperfect histories I do assign 
deficience, for they are lamjiiam impsrfecie mis la ; and 
lihcrefore any deficience in them is but their nature. 
As for the corruptions and moths of history, which are 
epitomes, the U5« of them deservcth to be banished, as 
all men of sound judgement have confessed, as those 
ihat have fretted and corroded the sound bodies of many 
excellent histories, and wrought them into base and 
unprofitable dregs. 

5. History, which may be called just and perfect his- 
^pry. is of three kinds, according to the object which. 
it propoundeth, or pretendeth to represent: for it cither 
representeth a time, or a person, or an action. ■The first 
we call chronicles, the second lives, and the third narra- 
tions or relations. Of these, although the first be the 
tost complete and absolute kind of history, and hath 
isi estimation and glory, yet the second excclleth it in 
iQt and use, and the third in verily and sincerity. For 
;tory of times representeth the magnitude of actions, 
id the public faces and deportments of persons, and 
iseth over in silence the smaller passages and motions 
men and matters. But such being the workmanship 
of God, as he doth hang the greatest weight upon the 
smallest wires, maxima i minimis suspendens, it comes 
therefore to pass, that such histories do rather set forth 
ihe pomp of business than the true and inward resorts 
thereof. But lives, if they be well written, propounding to 
themselves a person to represent, in whom actions both 
greater and smaller, public and private, have a commix- 
ture, must of necessity contain a more true, native, and 
■ely representation. So again narrations and relations 
actions, as die war of Peloponnesus, the expedition of 
^jrrus Minor, the conspiracy of Catiline, cannot but be 
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more purely and exactly true than histories of times, 
because ihey may choose an argument comprehensible 
wilhin the notice and instructions of the writer : whereas 
he that undertaketh the story of a time, specially of any 
length, cannot but meet with many blanks and spaces 
which he must be forced to fill up out of his own wit 
and conjecture. 

6. For the history of times {I mean of civi! history), 
the providence of God hath made the distribulion. For 
it hath pleased God to ordain and illuslrale two exemplar 
slates of the world for arms, learning, moral virtue, policy, 
and laws; ihe state of Grecia and the state of Rome; 
the histories whereof, occupying the middle part of time, 
have more ancient to them histories which may by one 
common name be termed the antiquities of the world : 
and after them, histories which may be likewise called by 
the name of modern history. 

.7. Now to speak of the deficiences. As to the hea- 
then antiquities of the world, it is in vain to note them 
for deficient. Deficient they are no doubt, consisting 
most of fables and fragments ; but the deficience cannot 
be holpen ; for antiquity is like fame, caput inter nuhila 
cmdit, her head is muffled from our sight. For the his- 
tory of the exemplar states it is extant in good perfection. 
Not but I could wish there were a perfect course of 
history for Grecia from Theseus to Philopcemen (what 
lime the affairs of Grecia drowned and extinguished 
in the affairs of Rome), and for Rome from Romulus 
to Justinianus, who may be truly said to be ultimta 
Romanorum. In which sequences of story the text of 
Thucydides and Xenophon in the one, and the texts 
of Livius, Polybius, Sallustius, Caesar. Appianus, Tacitus, 
Herodianus in the olhev, to be kept cnt.re without 
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tliminuUon at al3, and only to be supplied and continued. 
But this is matter of magnificence, rallier to be com- 
mended than required: and we speak now of parts of 
learning supplemental and not of supererogation. 

8. But for modem histories, whereof there are some 
few very worthy, but the greater part beneath rnediocriiy, 
leaving the care of foreign stories to foreign states, be- 
cause I will not be euriosits in alicna rcpublka, 1 cannot 
fail to represent to your Majesty the unworthiness of the 
history of England in the main continuance thereof, and 
ihe partiality and obliquity of that of Scotland in the 
latest and largest author that I have seen ; supposing diat 
it would be honour for your Majesty, and a M'ork very 
memorable, if this island of Great Brittany, as it is now 
joined in monarchy for the ages to come, so were joined 
in one history for the limes passed ; after tne manner of 
the sacred hisiorj-, which draweth down the story of the 
ten tribes and of the two tribes as twins together. And 
if ii shall seena that the greatness of this work may make 
II less exactly performed, there is an e.tcellent period 
of a much smaller compass of time, as to the story of 
England; that is to say, from the uniting of the Roses to 
the uniting of the kingdoms ; a portion of time wherein, , 
(0 my understanding, there halh been tlie rarest varieties 
thai in like number of successions of any hereditary 
monarchy hath been known. For it beginneth with the 
mixed adeption of a crown by arms and title ; an entry 
by battle, an establishment by marriage; and therefore 
nines answerable, like waters after a tempest, full of 
vorking and swelling, though without extremity of storm ; 
bu! well passed through by the wisdom of the pilot, 
being one of the most sufiiclent kings of all the number. 
Then foilowelh the reign o/a Jiiii^, ivhose actions, Viowso- 1 
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ever conducted, had much interaiisture with the afT^s of 
Europe, balancing and inclining tliem variably ; in whose 
time also began that great alteration in the state eccle- 
siastical, an action which seldom comeih lapon the stage. 
Then the reign of a minor: then an offer of an usurpation 
(though it was but as/ebris epkeniera). Then the reign of 
a queen matched with a foreigner: then of a queen thai 
lived solitary and unmarried, and yet her government so 
masctJine, as it had greater impression and operation 
upon the states abroad than it any ways received from 
thence. And now last, this most happy and glorious 
event, that this island of Brittany, divided from all the 
world, should be united in itself; and that oracle of rest 
given to jEneas. anliqnan exquiriie malrsm, should now 
be performed and fulfilled upon the nations of England 
and Scotland, being now reunited in the ancient mother 
name of Brillany, as a full period of a!l instability and 
peregrinations. So that as it cometh to pass in massive 
bodies, that they have certain trepidations and waverings 
before they fix and settle, so it seemeth that by the pro- 
vidence of God this monarchy, before it was to settle in 
your majesty and your generations (in which I hope it is 
now established for ever), it had these prelusive changes 
and varieties. 

9. For lives, I do find strange that these times have so 
little esteemed the virtues of ihe limes, as that the writings 
of lives should be no more frequent. For altliough there 
be not many sovereign princes or absolute commanders, 
and that states are most collected into monarchies, yet 
are there many worthy personages that deserve belter 
than dispersed report or barren elogies. For herein 
the invention of one of the late poets is proper, and 
doth well enrich the ancient fiction. For he feignetit 
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ihat at ihe end of the thread or web of every roan's life 
there was a little medal containing the person's name, 
and that Time wailed upon the shears, and as soon as 
Ae thread was cut, caught the medals, and carried them 
to the river of Lethe ; and about the bank there were 
many birds flying up and down, that would get the 
medals and carry them in their beak a little while, and 
then let them fall into the river. Only there were a few j 
swans, which if ihey got a name would carry it to a 
temple where it was consecrate. And although many 
men, more mortal in their affections than in their bodies, 
do esteem desire of name and memory but as a vanity 
and ventosity, 

Animi nil magnte laudis cgtnles ; 

which opinion cometh from that root, Non prius laudes 
cmtempsimus, quam laxtdanda facere disivtmus : yet that i 
ynH not alter Salomon's judgement, Memoria jusli c 
laaJi&us, at impiorum nomen pulrescel : the one flourisheth, I 
the other either consumeth to present oblivion, or turneth 
to an ill odour. And therefore in that style or addition, 
nhich is and hath been long well received and brought 
In use, fdicis memorim, pirn memoria:, Iotkb memoria, we 
do acknowledge that which Cicero saith, borrowing it 
from Demosthenes, that bona /ama propria posstssio de- 
fimclorum ; which possession I cannot but note that in 
tm limes it lieth much waste, and that therein there is a 
delicience. 

. For narrations and relations of particular actions, 

e were also to be wished a greater diligence therein; 

; is no great aciion but hath some good pen 

1 attends it. And because it is an ability not > 

write a good history, as may well appear b 

i>er of them; yet if parlicularity vH ac 
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memorable were but tolerably reported as they pass, the 
compiling of a complete history of times raought be the 
■better expected, when a writer should arise that were fit 
for it : for the collection of such relations mought be 
as a nursery garden, whereby to plant a fair and stately 
garden, when time should serve. 

II. There is yet another partilion of history which 
Cornelius Tacitus maketh, which is not to be forgotter 
specially with that application which he accoupleth it 
wilbal, annals and journals : appropriating to the former 
matters of estate, and to the latter acts and accidents of a 
meaner nature. For giving but a touch of certain m 
nificent buildings, he addeth. Cum ex dignUate populi Ro- 
iiiani repertum sii, res illu^lres annalibus, ialia diumis urbis 
aclis mandare. So as there is a kind of contemplative 
heraldry, as well as civil. And as nothing doth derogate 
from the dignity of a state more than confusion of de- 
grees, so it doth not a little imbase the authority of an 
history, to intermingle matters of triumph, or matters of 
ceremony, or matters of novelly, with matters of stale. 
But the use of a journal hath not only been in the history 
of time, but likewise in the history of persons, and chieHy 
of actions ; for princes in ancient time had, upon point 
of honour and policy both, journals kept, what passed 
day by day. For we see the chronicle which was read 
before Ahasuerus, when he could not take rest, contained 
matter of affairs indeed, but such as had passed in his 
own time and very lately before. But the journal of 
Alexander's house expressed every small particularity, 
even concerning his person and court ; and it is yet 
an use well received in enterprises memorable, as expe- 
ditions of war, navigations, and the like, to keep diaries 
of that which passeth continually. 
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12. I cannot lilcewise be ignorant of a form of writing 
which some grave and wise men have used, containing a 
scattered history of those actions which they have thought 
worthy of memory, with politic discourse and observation 
thereupon: not incorporate into the history, but separ- 
ately, and as the more principal in their intention; which 
kind of ruminated history I thing more fit to place amongst 
books of policy, whereof we shall hereafter speak, tbaa 
unongst books of history. For it is the true oifice of his- 
tory to represent the events themselves together with the 
counsels, and to leave the observations and conclusions 
thereupon to the liberty and faculty of every man's judge- 
ment. But mixtures are things irregular, whereof no man 
can define, 

13. So also is there another kind of history manifoldly 
mixed, and that is history of cosmography: being com- 
pounded of natural history, in respect of the regions 
themselves ; of history civil, in respect of the habitations, 
regiments, and manners of the people ; and the mathe- 
matics, in respect of the climates and configurations to- 
irards llie heavens : which part of learning of all others 
ia this latter time hath obtained most proficience. For p^^ 
il may be truly aflirmed to the honour of these times, 
Md in a virtuous emulation with antiquity, that this great 
building of the world had never through-lights -made in it, f ""^ | 

ay had _[_ I 

Oiieii! afflavit anhtlit, 
t aecendit l\iiiii[ia Vesper, 



i& the age of us and our fathers.\ For although they h 
knowledge of the antipodes, 1 



ret that mought be by demonstration, and not in fact,) j 
tod if by travel, it requireth the voyage but of half the 
globe. But to circle the earth, as the heavenly bodies do, 
waa not done nor enterprised liJl these later times ■. an4 
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therefore these times may justly bear in their word, not 
on!y plus ullra, in precedence of the ancient nort ultra, 
and imitabiie fulmen, in precedence of the ancient non 
imitalih fulmen , 

Demens qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen, &c. 

but likewise imilabile ccElttm ; in respect of the many 
memorable voyages after the manner of heaven about 
the globe of the earth. 

14. And this proficience in navigation and discoveries 
tnay plant also an expectation of the further proficience 
and augmentation of all sciences ; because it may seem 
ihey are ordained by God to be coevah, that is, to meet 
in one age. For so the prophet Daniel speaking of the 
latter times foretellelh, Pturimi pirlranstbunl, el mulliplex 
trii scienlia : as if the openness and through- pas sage of 
the world and the increase of knowledge were appointed 
to be in the same ages ; as we see it Is already performed 
in great part: the learning of these later times not much 
giving place to the former two periods or returns of learn- 
ing, the one of the Grecians, the other of the Romans. 

III. I. History ecclesiastical receiveih the same divi- 
sions with history civil : but further in the propriety 
thereof may be divided into the history of the church, 
by a. general name ; historj' of prophecy ; and history of 
providence. The first describeth the times of the milit- 
ant church, whether it be fluctuant, as the ark of Noah, 
or moveable, as the ark in the wilderness, or at rest, as 
the ark in the temple : that is, the state of the church in 
persecution, in remove, and in peace. This part I ought 
in no sort to note as deficient ; only I would the virtue 
and sincerity of it were according to the mass and 
quantity. But I am not now in hand with censures, but 
wiib omissions. « 
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The second, which is history of prophecj", consisleth 
of two relatives, the prophecy, and the accomplishment; 
and therefore the nature of such a work ought to be, that 
every prophecy of the scripture be sorted with the event 
fulfilling the same, throughout the ages of the world ; both. 
for the ^belter confirmation of faith, and for the better 
illumination of the Church touching those parts of pro- 
phecies which are yet unfulfill,ed: allowing nevertheless 
that latitude which is agreeable and familiar unto divine 
prophecies ; being of the nature of their author, with, 
whom a thousand years are but as one day; and there- , 
fore are not fulfilled punctually at once, but have" < 
springing and genninant accomplishment 
throughout many ages; though the height , 

or fulness of them may refer to some one 

, This is a work which I find deficient ; but is to 
^ done with wisdom, sobriety, and reverence, or not 
,»t iUl. 

3. The third, which la history of providence, con- 
taineth that excellent correspondence which is between 
God's revealed will and his secret will ; which though 
it be so obscure, as for the most part it is not legible 
to the natural man ; no, nor many times to those that 
behold it from the tabernacle; yet at some times it 
pleaseth God, for our better establishment and the con- 
of those which are as without God in the world, 

write it in such text and capital letters, that, as the 

iphet sailh, He that rumulh by may read it; that is, 
mere sensual persons, which hasten by God's judge- 
ments, and never bend or fix their cogitaLions upon 
them, are nevertheless in their passage and race urged 
10 discern it. Such are the notable events and examples 
pf Giod's judgements, chastisements, deliverances, and 
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blessings : and this is a work which hath passed through 
die labour of many, and therefore I cannot present as 
omitted. 

4. There are also other parts of teaming which are 
appendices to history. For all the exterior proceedings 
of man consist of words and deeds ; whereof, history 
doth properly receive and retain in memory the deeds, 
and if words, yet but as .inducements and passages to 
deeds ; so are there other books and writings, which are 
appropriate to the custody and receipt of words only; 
which likewise are of Uiree sorts; orations, letters, and 
brief speeches or sayings. Orations are pleadings, 
speeches of counsel, laudatives, invectives, apologies, 
reprehensions, oralions of formality or ceremony, and 
the lilie. Letters are according to all the variety of oc- 
casions, advertisements, advices, directions, propositions, 
petitions, commendatory, espostulatorj', satisfactory, of 
compliment, of pleasure, of discourse, and all other pas- 
sages of action. And such as are written from wise men 
are of all the words of man, in my judgement, the best; 
for they are more natural than orations, and public 
speeches, and more advised than conferences or present 
speeches. So again letters of affairs from such as 
manage them, or are privy to them, are of all others the 
best instructions for history, and to a diligent reader the 
best histories in themselves. For apophthegms, it is 2 
great loss of that book of Caesar's ; for as his history, and 
those few letters of his which we have, and those apo- 
phthegms which were of his own, excel all men's else, so I 
suppose would his collection of apophthegms have done. 
For as for those which are collected by others, either I 
have no taste in such matters, or else their choice hath 
rot been happy. But upon these three kinds of writing^ 
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!do not insist, becaTise I have no deficiences to propound 
iceming them. 

Thus much therefore concerning history, which is 
that part of learning which answereth to one of the celis, 
domiciles, or ofhces of the mind of man; which is that 
of I'ne memory, 

IV. I. Poesy is a pari of learning in measure of words 
for the most part restrained, but in all other points ex- 
tremely licensed, and doth trulj' refer to tlie imagination ; 
ifhich, being not tied to the laws of matter, may at plea- 
sure join that which nature hath severed, and sever that 
vhich nature hath joined ; and so make unlawful matches 
and divorces of things ; Piclorihis a/que podis, &e. It 
is taken in two senses in respect of words or matter. 
In the first sense it is but a character of style, and he- 
longcth to arts of speech, and is not pertinent for the 
present. In the latter it is (as hath been said) one of the 
principal portions of learning, and jsnotliing else but 
fdgned history, which may be styled as well in prose as 
inverse. 'c>o^sa') 

I, The use of this feigned rkfetory hath been to give 
Eome shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those 
poinis wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the 
world being in proportion inferior to the soul ; by reason 
•hereof there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more 
amj>le greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more 
ibsolute variety, than can be found in the nature of 
things. Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which saiisfieth the mind 
oTman, poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more 
heroical. Because true hislorj' propoutidclh the successes 
anil issues of actions not so agreeable to the n:\eTils o? 
*inue and vice, therefore poesy feigrns them moie. jwaX V 
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letribution, and more according to revealed providence. 
Because true history represenleth actions and events more 
ordinary and less interchanged, therefore poesy enduelh 
them with more rareness, and more unexpected and 
alternative variations. So as it appeareth that poesy 
serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to 
delectation. And therefore it was ever thought to have 
soBre participation of diuneness, because it dolh raise 
and erect the mind, by submitting the shows of things 
to the desires of the mindi whereas reason doth buckle^ 
and bow the mind unto the nature of things/ And we 
"see that by these insinuations and congriiities with man's 
nature and pleasure, joined also with the agreement and 
consort it hath with music, it hath had access and estim- 
ation in rude times and barbarous regions, where other 
learning stood excluded. 

3. The division of poesy which is aptest in the pro- 
priety thereof (besides those divisions which are common 
unto it with historj', as feigned chronicles, feigned lives, 
and the agjjendiges of history,^s,iegned epistles, feignei 
orations, and the rest) is into poesy narrative, represent- 
ative, and allusive. The narrative is a mere imitation of 
history, with the excesses before remembered ; choosing 
for subject commonly wars and love, rarely slate, and 
sometimes pleasure or mirth. Representative is as a 
visible history ; and is an image of actions as if liiey were 
present, as history is of actions in nature as they are, (that 
is) past. Allusive or parabolical is a narration applied 
only to express some special purpose or conceit. Which 
latter kind of parabolical wisdom was much more in use 
in the ancient times, as by the fables of JEsop, and the 
brief sentences of the seven, and the use of hieroglyphics 
jnaj appear. And the cause wils, fat thai it was thea 
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necessity io express any point of reason which was more 
sharp or subtile than the vulgar in that manner, because 
men in those times wanted both variety of examples and 
subtiliy of conceit. And as hieroglyphics were before 
letters, so parables were before arguments : and never- 
theless now and at all times they do retain much life 
and vigour, because reason cannot be so sensible, nor 
examples so fit, 

4, But there remainelh yet another use of poesy para- 
bolical, opposite to that which we last mentioned : itfc 
that tendeth to demonstrate and illustrate that wliich is 
taught or delivered, and this other to retire and obscure 
it : that is, when the secrets and mysteries of religion, 
policy, or philosophy, are involved in fables or parables. 
Of this in divine poesy we see the use is authorised. In ' 
heathen poesy we see the eaposition of fables doth fall 
out sometimes with great felicity ; as in the fable that the 
irgnnts being overthrown in their war against the gods, 
Eearth their mother in revenge thereof brought forth 



Illam terra pireni, in !nilala Dearuiu, 
Extrcmam, ut pcihibfDt, Cato Eaceladoque Eororem 
Progenoil. 

funded that when princes and monarchs have sup- 
1 actual and open rebels, then the malignity of 
fcle (which is the mother of rebellion) doth bring forth 
t and slanders, and taxations of the states, which is 
e kind with rebellion, but more feminine. So 
n the fable that the rest of the gods having conspired 
|a bind Jupiter, Pallas called Briareus with his hundred 
I 10 his aid ; expounded that monarchies need 
I any curbing of their absoluteness by mighty sub- 
Ign^ ps by ivisdom they keep the \ieaTls qI ii>a J 
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people, who vnW be sure to come in on their side. So in 
the fable that Achilles was brought up under Chiron the 
centauFj who was part a man and part a beast, expounded 
ingeniously but corruptly by Machiavel, that it belongeth 
to the education and discipline of princes to know as 
well how to play the part of the lion in violence, and the 
fox in guile, as of the man in virtue and justice. Never- 
theless, in many the like encounters, I do rather think 
that the fable was first, a.nd the exposition devised, than 
that the moral was first, and thereupon the fable framed. 
For I find it was an ancient vanity in Chrysippus, tha( 
tioubled himself with great contention to fasten th« 
assertions of the Stoics upon the fictions of the ancient 
poets; but yet that all the fables and fictions of the poeta 
were but pleasure and not figure, I interpose no opinion. 
Surely of those poets which are now extant, even Homer 
himself (notwithstanding he was made a kind of scrip- 
ture by the later schools of the Grecians), yet I should 
without any difficulty pronounce that his fables had 
no such inwardness in his own meaning. But what 
they might have upon a more original tradition, is not 
easy to affirm ; for he M-as not the inventor of many of 
them. 

S- In this third part of learning, which is poesy, I can 
report no deficience. For being as a plant that cometb 
of the lust of the earth, without a formal seed, it hath 
sprung up and spread abroad more than any other kind. 
But to ascribe unto it that which is due, for the expressing 
of affections, passions, corruptions, and customs, we are 
beholding to poets more than to the philosophers' works; 
and for wit and eloquence, not much less than to orators' 
harangues. But it is not good to stay too long in the 
theatre. Let us now pass onto the judicial place or palace 
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of ihe mind, which we are to approach and view mth 
more reverence and attention. 

T^i. The knowledge of man is as the waters, someTf 
des'cending from above, and some springing from be- 
neath ; the one informed by the light of nature, the other 
inspired by divine revelation.,.' The light of nature con- / */- 
sisteth in the notions of the mind and the reports of the 
senses : for as for knowledge which man receiveth by 
leaching, it is cumulative and not original; as in a water f 
Ihat besides his own spring-head is fed with other spring 
and streams. So then, according to these two differing 
illuminations or originals, knowledge is first of all divided 1 
into divinity and philosophy. \ 

3. In philosophy, the contemplations of man do either~T~ 
penelrale nnto God, or are circumferred to nature, or are I 
reflected or reverted upon himself. Out of which severd / 
inqoiries there do arise three knowledges; divine philo- 
sophy, natural philosophy, and human philosophy or -1 
htimanity.^ For all things are nnarked and stamped with J 
this triple character, of the power of God, the difference 
of nature, and the use of man.'\ But because the distribu- ■* 
lions and partitions of knowledge are not like several ; 
lines that meet in one angle, and so touch but in a point; 
but are like branches of a tree, that meet in a stem, which 
hath a dimension and quantity of entireness ani^con- 
tmuance, before it come to discontinue and break itself 
inio arms and boughs : therefore it is good, before we 
enter into the former distribution, to erect and constitute 
one universal science, by the name q^ philosophic prima, 
primitive or summary philosophy, as the main and com- 
mon way, before we come where the ways part and (JRide 
tliemselves ; which science whether I should report as 
delident or ncy I stand douhi^uL For I find a cetUist 
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rhapsody of natural theology, and of divers parts of logic; 
and of that part of natural philosophy which concerneth 
the principles, and of that other part of natural philo- 
sophy which concerneth the soul or spirit; all these 
strangely commixed and confused ; but being examined, 
it seemeth to me rather a depredation of other sciences, 
advanced and exalted unto some height of terms, than 
anything solid or substantive of itself. Nevertheless I 
cannot be ignorant of the distinction which is current, 
that the same things are handled but in several respects. 
As for example, that logic considerelh of many things as 
they are in notion, and this philosophy as they are in 
nature; the one in appearance, the other in existence; 
but I find this difference better made than pursued. For 
if they had considered quantity, similitude, diversity, and 
the rest of those extern characters of things, as philo- 
sophers, and in nature, their inquiries must of force have 
been of a far other kind than they are. For doth any 
of them, in handling quantity, speak of the force of union, 
how and how far it multiplieth virtue ? Doth any give 
the reason, why some things in nature are so common, 
and in so great mass, and others so rare, and in so small 
quantity ? Doth any, in handling similitude and divers- 
ity, assign the cause why iron should not move to iron, 
which is more like, but move to the load-stone, which is 
less like? Why in all diversilies of things there should 
be certain participles in nature, which are almost am- 
biguous to which kind they should be referred? But 
there is a mere and deep silence touching the nature and 
operation of those common adjuncts of things, as in 
nature ; and only a resuming and repeating of the force 
and use of them in speech or argument. Therefore, 
because in a writing ot vWa Tvalure I avoid all subiilitjf, 
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■^y meaning touching this original or universal philo- 

■ jsopby is thus, in a. plain and gross description by ncga- 

r live : T^tri it be a receptacle for all such profitable ohserv- 

clions and axioms as fall not viilhin the compass of any 

of the special parts of philosophy or sciences, but are more 

fommon and of a higher stage. 

3. Now that there are manj" of that kind need not be 
doubted. For example : is not the rule, Si inaqualihvs 
irqualia addas, omnia erunt insqualia, an axiom as well of 
JBStice as of the mathematics? and is there not a true 
coincidence between commutative and distributive justice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical proportion? Is not 
that other rule, Qucb in eodem (eriio conveniunt, et inter se 
{(/nveniunl, a rule taken from the mathematics, but so 
potent in logic as all syllogisras are built upon it? Is 
not the observation, Omnia mulantur, nil intent, a con- 
Kmplation in philosophy thus, that the quantum of nature 
U eternal? in natural theology thus, that it requireth the 
same omnjpotency to make somewhat nothing, which at 
the first made nothing somewhat ? according to the scrip- 
ture, Didiei qnod omnia opera, t/iim feci! Dcus, persevercni 
in pcrpetuum ; non possumus eis quicqnam addere nee au- 
ferre. Is not the ground, which Wachiavel wisely and 
largely discourseth concerning governments, that the way 

I to estabhsh and preserve ihem, is to reduce them ad 
principia, a rule in religion and nature, as well as in civil 
administration ? Was not the Persian magic a reduction 
or correspondence of the principles and architectures of 
nature to the rules and policy of governments? Is not 
the precept of a musician, to fall from a discoid or harsh 
accord upon a concord or sweet accord, alike true 
affection i Is not the trope of music, to avoid or si; 
JfcBi ite close or cadence, common with the lio'ee 
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rhetoiic of deceiving expectation? Is not the delight of 
the quavering upon a stop in music the same with the 
playing of light upon the -water? 

Spleudet Iremulo sub lumine pernios. 

Are not the organs of the senses of one kind with the 
organs of reflection, the eye with a glass, the ear with a 
cave or strait, tietermined and bounded? Neither are 
these only similitudes, as men of narrow observation njay 
conceive them to be, but the same footsteps of nattire, 
treading or printing upon several subjects or matters. 
This science therefore (as I understand it) I may justly 
report as deficient: for I see sometimes the profomider 
sort of wits, in handling some particular 
FiilaiofJiia argument, will now and then draw a bucket 
I""k.' 'a" "^ water out of this well for their present 
Kifaliarum. "^^ ' ^^^ '^^ spring-head thereof secmeth to 
me not to have been visitedj being of so 
excellent use both for the disclosing of nature and tha 
abridgement of art. 

This science being therefore first placed as a 
parent like unto Berecynthia, which had so 
much heavenly issue, emnes cmlicolas, omnes siipera alia 
lenenUs ; we may return to the former distribution of the 
— rthree philosopliies, divine, natural, and human. JAnd as 
j concerning divine philosophy or natural theology, it is 
I that knowledge or rudinnent of knowledge concerning 
God, which may be obtained by the contemplation of 
his treatures; which knowledge may be trojy termed 
] divine in respect of the object, and natural in respect of 
the light. The bounds of this knowledge are, that it 
isufficeth to convince atheism, but not to inform religioi 
and therefore there was never miracle wrought by God 
io conven an atheist, because ihe ligt^ of nature n 
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^have led him to confess a God: but miracles have been 
IwTOi^ht to convert idolaters and the superstitious, be- 
/ cause no light of nature extendeth to declare the will and 
Jtnie worship of God.\ For as all works do show forth 
I flie power and skill of the workman, and not his image, 

s of the works of God, which do show the omni- y 
potency and wisdom of the maker, but nothis image. / 
And therefore therein the heathen opinion differeth from 
the sacred truth ; for they supposed the world to be the 
image of God, and man to be an extract 01 compendious 
image of the world; but the scriptures never vouchsafe 
to attribute to the world that honour, as to be the image 
of God, but only //is ■work 0/ his hands ; neither do they 
speak of any other image of God, but man. Wherefore {_ 
by the contemplation of nature to induce and enforce 
the acknowledgement of God, and to demonstrate his 
power, providence, and goodness, is an cicfllent argu- 
ment, and hath been excellently handled by divers. (BuI: 
on the other side, out of the contemplation of nature, or 
ground of human knowledges, to induce any verity or 
persuasion concerning the points of failh^is in my judge- 
ment not safe : Da fidei qua fidd sunl.jYQ\ the heathen 

themselves conclude as much in that excellent and divine 
fable of the golden chain : That men and gods were not 
able io draw Jupiter dawn to the earth; hut contrariwise 
Jupiter was able io draw them up to heaven. / So as we 
ought not to attempt to draw down or to submit the 
mysteries of God to our reason; but contrariwise to raise 
and advance our reason to the divine truth. So as in 
this part of knowledge, touching divine philosophy, I am 
80 far from noting any deficience, as I rather note an 
scess: whereunio 1 have digressed because of the ex- 
me prejudice which both religion and philosophy hath 
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l received and may receive by being comnaixed together ; 
I as that which undoubtedly will make an heretical religion, 
1 and an imaginary and fabulous philosophy, 

2, Otherwise it is of the nature of angels and spirits, 
which is an appendix of theology, both divine and natural, 
and is neither inscrutable nor interdicted- For although 
the scripture saith, £c/ no man diceiveyou in subUme du~ 
course touching Ike worship of angels, pressing into that he 
knmvelh ml, &c., yet notwithstanding if you observe well 
that precept, it may appear thereby that there be two 
things only forbidden, adoration of ihem, and opinion 
fantastical of them, either to extol them further than 
appertaineth to the degree of a creature, or to extol ft 
man's knowledge of them further than he hath ground. 
But the sober and grounded inquiry, which may arise out 
of the passages of holy scriptures, or out of the grada- 
tions of nature, is not restrained. So of degenerate and 
tevolled spirits, the conversing with them or the employ- 
Bnent of them is prohibited, much more any veneration 
[towards them; but the. contemplation or science of their 
(nature, their power, their illusions, either by scripMre_ot^ 
Ircason, is a part of spiritual wisdom. For so the apostle 
saith. We are not ignorant 0/ his stratagems. And it is no 
more unlawful to inquire the nature of evil spirits, than to 
inquire the force of poisons in nature, or the nature of 
sin and vice in morality. But this part touching angels 
and spirits I cannot note as deficient, for many have 
B ,/ (■^occupied themselves in il; I may rather challenge it, iiL 
■ I many of the writers thereof, as fabulous and fantastical. J 
I VII. 1. Leaving therefore divine philosophy or natural 

B theology (not divinity or inspired theology, which we re- 

H serve for the last of all as the haven and sabbath of sill 

I man's coulemplations) we will now proceed lo natural 
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fifailosophy. If then k be true that Dcmocrilus said, 
liai Ihe iruik of nature lielh hid in certain dap mines and 
caves ; and if it be true likewise that the alchemiats do so 
:h inculcate, that Vulcan is a -second nature, and im- 
ith that dexterously and compendiously which nature 
kelh by ambages and length of time ; it were good to 
de natural philosophy into the mine and the furnace, 
to make two professions or occupations of natural 
asophers, some to be pioneers and some smiths; 
e lo dig, and some to refme and hammer. And sureljK 
I best allow of a division of that kind, though in more 1 
lliar and scholastical terms ; namely, that these be the I 
parts of natm'al philosophy, the inquisition of causes, 
the production of effects ; speculative, and operative ; I 
science, and natural prudence. For as in civil J 
ers there is a wisdom of discourse, and a wisdom of 
:tion; so is it in natural. And here I will make a 
that for the latter (or at least for a part thereof) 
ly revive and reintegrate the misapjilied and abused ,i . 
E of natural magic ; which in the true sense is but 
idom, or natural prudence ; taken according to 
ancient acception, purged from vanity and super- 
jn. Now although it be true, and I know it well, 
there is an intercourse between causes and effects, 
IS both these knowledges, speculative and operative, 
! a great connexion between themselves ; yet because 
true and fruitful natural philosophy hath a double 
e or ladder, ascendent and descendent, ascending 
1 experiments to the invention of causes, and de- 
iding from causes to the invention of new experi- 
Its ; therefore I judge it most requisite that these two 
S be severally considered and handled. 
■ Na tural science or theory is divided into physic a-^i J 
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H melaphysic : wherein I desire it may be conceived that I 

H use the word metaphysic in a differing sense from that 

H 'T'that is received. And in like manner, I douht not but 
H it will easily appear to- men of judgement, that in this 

^1 and other particulars, wheresoever my conception and 

W^ ' notion may differ from the ancient, yet I am studious to 
I . keep the ancient terms. For hoping well to deliver 
-^^ I [myself from mistaking, by the order and perspicuous 
I expressing of that I do propound ; I am otherwise 
j I zealous and affectionate to leeede as little from antiquity, 
/either in terms or opinions, as may stand with truth and 
' the proficience of knowledge. , And herein I cannot s 
'" -little marvel at the philosopher Aristotle, that did proceed 
in such a spirit of difference and contradiction towards 
all antiquity : undertaking not only to frame new worda 
of science at pleasure, but to confound and extinguish all 
ancient wisdom : insomuch as he never nameth or i 
tioneth an ancient author or opinion, but to confute and 
reprove ; wherein for glorj-, and drawing followers and 
disciples, he took the right course. For certainly there 
cometh to pass, and hath place in human truth, that 
which was noted and pronounced ui the highest truth: 
Vent in nomine pairts, tiec rtcipiits me ; si quis vmerii ii 
nomine sua etmi recipietis. But in this divine aphorism 
(considering to whom it was applied, namely to anti- 
christ, the highest deceiver) we may discern well that 
the coming in a man's own name, without regard of 
antiquity or paternity, is no good sign of truth, although 
it be joined with the fortune and success of an eum 
redpietis. But for this excellent person Aristotle, I will 
think of him that he learned that humour of his scholar, 
with whom it seemeth he did emulate ; the one to con- 
qaer all opinions, aa the other to conquer all nations. 
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Wherein nevertheless, it may be, he may at some men'^ 
hiuids, that are of a bitter disposition, get a like title aa 
his scholar did : 

Fcliii Icrraium ptido, oon utile niunJo 

Edilui cxemplum, &c. 

So, 

Felix lioclrlnz pcxdo. 

But to me on the other side that do desire as much as/ /■- 
Keth in my pen to ground a sociable intercourse between/ 
antiquity and proficience, it scemeth best to keep way 
with antiquity us^ue ad aras ; and therefore to retain the 
ancient terms, thoug-b I sometimes alter the uses and "■ 
definitions, according to tlie moderate proceeding in civil 
government; where although there be some alteration, 
yet that holdeth which Tacitus wisely noteth, ladim ma- 
gislraltium vocahula. 

3. To return therefore to the use and accepiion of the 
terra meiaphysic, as I do now understand the word; it ' 
appearelh, ^^at which hath been already said, that 1 
intend philosophia prima, summary philosophy and meta- i 
physic, which heretofore have been confounded as one, 
to be two distinct things. For tlie one I have made as , 
a parent or common ancestor to all knowledge; and the 
other 1 have now brought in as a branch or descendant 
of natural science. I It appeareth likewise that I havg^' 
asagned to summary philosophy the common principles 
ind axioms which are promiscuous and indifferent to , 
teveral sciences; I have assigned unto it likewise the 
inquiry touching the operation of the relative and ad- 
Yentive characters of essences, as quantity, similitude, 
diversity, possibility, and the rest: iviih this distinction 
and provision ; that they be handled as they have efhcacy 
nMtare, and norJo^caJ//. lit appeareth likewise ^VaX'; 
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natural theology, which heretofore hath heen handled 
confusedly with metaphysic, I have inclosed and bounded 
by itself. It is therefore now a question what is left 
remaining for metaphysic; wherein I may without pre- 
judice preser\-e thus much of the conceit of antiquity, 

-"^that physic should ^ntcmplate that which is ujherentj^ 
matter, and therefore transitory; and metaphysic that. 
\vhTcH~is abstracted and fi.xed. And again, that physic 
should handle that which supposeih in nature only a 
being and moving ; and metaphysic should handle that 
which siipposeth further in nature a reason, understand- 
ing, and platform. But the difference, perspicuously ex- 
pressed, is most familiar and sensible. For as we divided 
natural philosophy in general into the inquiry of causes, 
and productions of effects : so that part which concemeth 
the inquiry of causes we do subdivide according to the 
received and sound division of causes. The one part, 
which is physic, inquireth and handletb the material and 
efficient causes; and the other, which is metaphysic, 
handleth ihe formal and final causes, 

■^ 4. Physic (taking it according to the derivation, and 
not according to our idiom for medicine) is situate in a 
middle term or distance between natural history and 
metaphysic. For natural history describclh the variety 
of things; physic the causes, but variable or respective 
causes ; and metaphysic the fixed and constant causes. 

Linius ul hio durcEcit, el hiec ut cera liqusscit, 
Uno eodemque igiii. 

Fire is the cause of induration, but respective to clay ; 
fire is the cause of coUiquation, but respective to wax. 
But fire is no constant cause either of induration or colli- 
quation: so then the physical causes are but the eCEcient 
and tbs matter. Physic hath three parts, whereof two 
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espect nature united or collected, the tliird contemplateth 
■e diffused or distributed. Nature is collected either 
^lo one entire total, or else into the same principles or 
seeds. So as the first doctrine is touching the contexture 
or configuration of things, as de mundo, de tmiversilati 
rtntm. The second is the doctrine concerning the prin- 
C^les or originals of things. The third is the doctrine 
concerning all variety and particularity of things; whether 
il be of the differing substances, or their differing qualities 
and natures ; whereof there needeth no enumeration, this 
part being but as a gloss or paraphrase that atlendeth 
upon the text of natural history. Of these three I 
cannot report any as deficient. In what truth or per- 
fection they are handled, I make not now any judge- 
ment; but they are parts of knowledge not deserted by 
the labour of man, 

5. For metapliysic, we have assigned unto it the in- 
qairy of fonnal and final causes ; which assignation, as 
to the former of them, may seem to be nugatory and 
void, because of the received and inveterate opinion, 
ihal the inquisition of man is not competent to find out 
essential forms or true differences: of which opinion we 
»ia lake this hold, that the invention of forms ia of all 
Other parts of knowledge the worlhiest' to be sought, if it 
be possible to be found. As foj the possibility, they are 
m discoverers that think there is no land, when they can 
see nothing but sea. But it is manifest that Plato, in his 
opinion of ideas, as one that had a wit of elevation 
situate as upon a cliff, did descry thai forms were Iks 
ffut object of hicwkdgt ; but lost the real fruit of his 
Opinion, by considering of forms as absolutely abstracted 
from matter, and not confined and determined by matter; ; 
and so turning his opinion upon theology, wtetemlVv si\l 
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his nalural philosophy is infecled. Bui if any man shall 
keep a continual watchful and severe eye upon action, 
operation, and the use of knowledge, he may advise and 
take notice what are the forms, the disclosures whereof 
are fruitful and imporlant to the state of man. For as 
to tlie forms of sub5tances,/(man only except, of whom it 

. is said, Formavit hominem de litno ternoi el-sprravif-in 
faciem tjus spiraeulum vilw, and not as of all other crea- 
tures, Producanl aqua, producat lerra), the forms of sub- 
stances I say {as they are now by compounding and 
transplanting multiplied) are so perplexed, as they are not 
to be inquired; no more than it were either possible or 
to purpose to seek in gross the forms of those sounds 
which make words, which by composition and trans- 
position of letters are infinite. / But on the other side 
to inquire the form of those sounds or voices which make 
simple letters is easily comprehensible; and being known 
induceth and manifesteth the forms of all words, which 
consist and are compounded of them. ' In the same man- 
ner to inquire the form of a lion, of an oak, of gold ; nay, 
of water, of air, is a vain pursuit : but to inquire the forms 
of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, of colours, 
of grawty and levity, of density, of tenuity, of heal, of 
cold, and all other natures and qualities, which, like an 
alphabet, are not many, and of which the essences (up- 
held by matter) of all creatures do consist; to inquire, 1 
say, the true forms of these, is that part of metaphysie 

■ which we now define of. Not hut that physic doth make 
inquiry and lake consideration of the same natures : but 
how f Only as to the material and efficient causes of 
them, and not as to the forms. For example, if the 
cause of whiteness in snow or froth be inquired, and it 
he rendered thus, that the subtile intermixture of air and 
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;r is ihe cause, it is well rendered; but nevertheless j 
lis Ihe form of whiteness ? No ; but it is the efficient, J 
:h is ever but vehiadum formis. This 
of metaphysic I do not find laboured M'tophy^^^a 
performed : whereat I marvel not ; be- 
« I hold it not possible to be invented 
that course of invention which hath beftif-*' 
; in regard that men (which is the root of all error) 
made too untirnely a departure and too remote a 
s from particulars. ^" 

But the use of this part of metaphysic, which I re- 
t as deficient, is of the rest the most excellent in two 
pects : the one, because it is the duty and virtue of all 
Dwiedge to abridge the infinity of individual experience, 
much as the conception of truth will permit, and to 
tedy the complaint of Vila hrevis, ars hnga ; which IS 
formed by uniting the notions and conceptioi 
mces. \ For knowledges are as pyramides, whereof? 
oty is the basis. So of natural philosophy, the basis is] ] 
history ; the stage next the basis is physii 
next the vertical point is metaphysic. As for the| ] 
deal point, opus quod operalur Dcus a principio usque a 

I, the summary law of nature, we know not whether! 
n's inquiry can attain unto it. But these three be ihcr 
stages of knowledge, and are to them t hat^are de- 
no better than the giants' hills : 
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; p) those which refer all things to the glory of God, 
f are as the three acclamations, Sancle, sancle, sattckl 
r ia the description or dilatation of his works; holy 
•.oimesjgn or concatenation of them ; and \io\y v^l 
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I the union of them In a perpetual and uniform law. And 
therefore the speculation was excellent in Parmenicles and 
Plato, although but a speculation in thera, that all things 
by scale did ascend to unit}'. /So then always that know- 
ledge is worthiest which is charged with least multiplicity, 
which appeareth to be metaphysic; as that which con- 
siderelh the simple forms or dilTerences of things, which 
are few in number, and the degrees and co-ordinations 
whereof make all this variety, I The second respect, which 
valueth and commendelh this part of metaphysic, is that 
it doth enfranchise the power of man unto the greatest 
liberty and possibility of works and effects. For physic 
carrieth men in narrow and restrained ways, subject to 
many accidents of impediments, imitating the ordinary 
flexuous courses of nature. But /a/m uiiA'pie sunt sapimti' 
ius via: to sapience (wliich was anciently defined to be 
rerum divinarum et huitmnamm sciaitia) there is ever 
choice of means. For physical causes give light to new 
invention in sifiiili materia. But whosoever knoweth any 
form, knowelh the utmost possibiliiy of superinducing that 
nature upon any variety of matter; and so is less re- 
strained in operation, either to the basis of the matter, 
or the condition of the eflicient ; which kind of knowledge 
Salomon likewise, though in a more divine sense, elegantly 
describethj won arclabuniur gressus lui, el currens non 
habehis offtndiculum. The ways of sapience are not much 
liable either to particularity or chance. 

7. The second, part of metapliysic^is-lhe inquiry of 
final causes, which I am moved to report not as omiited 
bill aS" fill splaced. And yet if it were but a fault in order, 
I would not speak of it; for order is matter of illustration, 
but perlaineth not to the substance of sciences. But this 

aSspiacing hath caused a, 6e&defttc,w it least a gii 
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themselves, /Tor the hand- 




imp roficienee in 

ling of final causes, mixed with the rest in physical in- 
quiries, hath intercepted the severe and diligent inquiry 
of all real and physical causes, and given men the 
sion to Slay upon tliese satisfactory and specious causes, 
to the great arrest and prejudice of further discovery. 

Kthis I find done not only by Plato, who ever anchor- 
ipon that shore, but by Aristotle, Galen, and others 
b do usually likewise fall upon these fiats of discours- 
ing causes. For lo say that tte hairs ef the eye-lids are/or 
a qaicksd and /met about the sight ; or that the firmness of 
On thru and hides ^living creatures is to defend them from 
the ixtrcmities of heal or cold ; j6t that the bones are for the ■ 
columns or beams, whereupon the frames of the bodies ef living 
crtalures are built: or that the leases of trees are for pro- 
Utling of the fruit ; or that the clouds are for watering of 
the tarlh ; or that the solidness if the earth is far the station 
md mansion of Irving creatures^ and the like, is well in^ 
quired juid collectedjn metaphy'sic, but _in_phj'sic they 
'are'^pertinent/ Nay, they are indeed but remoraes andj 
fciudtances to stay and slug the ship from furtlicr sailing; 
ind have brought this to pass, that the search of die 

tiyaical causes bath been neglected and passed in silence;, 

fAnd therefore the natural philosophy of Dcmocritus and 
some others, who did not suppose a mind or reason in i 
Ibe frame of things, but attributed the form thereof able 
to maintain itself to infinite essays or proofs of nature, 
which they term fortune, seemeth to me (as far as I can 
judge by the recital and fragments which remain unto us) 
in particularities of physical causes more real and better 
inquired than that of Aristotle and Plato ; whereof both 
inienningled final causes, the one as a part of tlveolog'j, 
|.tf»e otherasa/!3rf o/iog^i'c, which were Hie iavoMiive 
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' studies respectively of both those persons. Not because 
those iinal causes are not true, and worthy to be inquired, 
being kept within iheir own province; but because their 
excursions into the limits of physical causes hath bred a 
vastness and solitude in that tract. For otherwise, keep- 
ing their precincts and borders, men are extremely de- 
ceived if ibey think there is an enmity or repugnancy at 
all between them. | For the cause rendered, that i/ie hairs 
ahQul the eye-lids are for the safeguard of the sight, doth 
not impugB' the cause rendered, that filosily is imident to 

\orifices of moisture ; mziscosi fonles. Sec. Norjthe cause 
rendered, that the firmness of hides is for the armour <f Iht 

; body against extremities of heal or cold, doth not impugn 

. the cause rendered, that contraclion of pores is incident to 
the outwardest parts, in regard of their adjacence to foreign 
or tiiilile bodies : and so of the rest : both causes being 
true and compatible, the one declaring an intention, the 
Other a consequence only. I Neither doth this call in ques- 
tion, or derogate from divine providence, but highly con- 
firm and exalt it. For as in civil actions he is the greater 
and deeper politique, that can make other men the instru- 
ments of his will and ends, and yet never acquaint them 
with his purpose, so as they shall do it and yet not know 
what they do. than he that imparteth his meaning to those 
he employelh ; so is the -wisdom of God more admirable, 
when nature intendelh one thing, and providence draweth 
forth another, than if he had communicated to particular 
creatures and motions the characters and impressions of 
his providence. And thus much for metaphysic: the 
latter part whereof I allow as extant, but wish it confined 
to his proper place. 

VIIL 1, Nevertheless there remameth yet another 

part of natural philosap'bj, -flWidi ia CQiamQiily ma^. 
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principal part, and holdeth rani: with physic special and 
mclapby sic, \ which is mathematic ; but I think it more 
agreeable to the nature of things, and to the iight of order, 
lo place it as a branch of melaphysic. For the subject of 
it being quantity, not quantity indefinite, wliich is but a 
relative, and belongelh Co phihsophia prima (as hath been 
said), but quantity determined or proportionable, it appear- 
elfi 10 be one of the essential forms of things, as Uiat that 
is causative in nature of a number of effects ; insomuch as 
Tve see b the scliools both of Democritus and of Pytha- 
goras, that the one did ascribe figure to the first seeds of 
things, and the other did suppose numbers to be the 
principles and originals of things. And it is true also that 
of all odier forms (as we understand forms) it is the most 
abstracted and separable from matter, and therefore most 
prqper to metaphysic; which hath likewise been the cause 
why it hath been better laboured and inquired than any 
of the other forms, which are more immersed into matter. 
For it being the nature of the mind of man (to the extreme 
prejudice of knowledge) to delight in the spacious liberty 
of generalities, as in a champaln region, and not in the 
incbsures of particularity, th^i mathematics of all other 
knowledge were the goodliest fields to satisfy that appetite. 
But for the placing of this science, it is not much ma- 
leriat; only we have endeavoured in these our partitions 
lo observe a kind of perspective, that one part may cast 
light upon another. ~ 

3. The mathematics are eilhei pure or mixed. To the 
pure mathematics are those sciences belonging which handle 
quantity determinate, merely severed froip any axioms of 
natural philosophy; and tliese are two, geometry and 
arithmetic; the one handling quantity continued, and tbe 
MjfafttiwwwMfti. J/ufed Jiaih ibr subject aome naaomft 
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or parts of natural philosophy, and considereth quantity 
determined, as it is auxiliary and incident unto them. 
iFor raany parts of nature can neither be invented wth 
feufficient sublilty, nor demonstrated with sufficient per- 
spicuity, nor accommodated unto use with sufficient dex- 
■terity, without the aid and intervening of the mathematics ; 
of which sort are perspective, music, astronomy, cosmo- 
graphy, architecture, enginery, and divers others. ) In the 

..mathematics I can report no deficience, except it be that 
men do not sufTiciently understand the excellent use of the 
pure mathematics, in that they do remedy and cure many 
defects in the wit and faculties intellectual, For if the 
wit be too dull, they sharpen it ; if too wandering, they 
fix it; if too inherent in the sense, they abstract it. So 
that as tennis is a. game of no use in itself, but of great 
use in respect it malietli a quick eye and a body ready to 
put itself into all postures; so in the mathematics, that 
use which is collateral and intervenient is no less worthy 
than that which is principal and intended. And as for the 
mixed mathematics, I may only make this prediction, 
that there cannot fail to be more kinds of them, as nature 
grows further disclosed. Thus much of natural science, 
or the part of nature speculative. 

3. For natural prudence, or the part operative of na- 
tural philosophy, we n-ilt divide it into three parts, experi- 
mental, philosophical, and magical: which three parts 
active have a correspondence and analogy with the three 
parts speculative, natural history, physic, and metapbysic 
For many operations have been invented, sometune by 
a casual incidence and occurrence, sometimes by a pur- 
posed experiment : and of those which have been found 
by an iutentional experiment, some have been found out 

l)/ varying or extending like same ex.'ywimeut, sotae l^" 
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Iransferring and compounding divers experimenls ihe one 
into the other, which kind of invention an empiric may 
manage. Again by the knowledge of physical causes 
there cannot fail to follow many indications and designa- 
tions of new particulars, if men in their speculation will 
keep one ^e upon use and practice. But these are but 
coastings along the shore premaido ii'itus iniquum : for ' 
it seemelh to me there can hardly be discovered any 
raiBcal or fundamental alterations and innovations in 
nature, either by the fortune and essays of esperiments, 
or by the light and direction of physical causes. If 
therefore we have reported metaphysic defi- jf„,„rniis 
dent, it nmst follow that we do the like of Magia dve 
natural magic, which hath relation thereunto. Phytica 
For as for the natural magic whereof now '*/"■' 
th«e is mention in books, containing cerlain ""'■''" 
credulous and superstitious conceits and observations of I 
sympathies and antipathies, and hidden proprieties, and 
some frivolous experiments, strange rather by disguise- 
ment than in themselves, it is as far differing in truth of 
natnre from such a knowledge as we require, as the story 
of King Arthur of Britain, or Hugh of Uourdeaus, differs 
from Cjesar's Commentaries in tjuth of story. For it is 
MMifeBt that Csesar did greater things Je vero than those 
imiginary heroes were feigned to do, But he did them 
Ml in that fabulous manner. Of this kind of learning 
ttw&ble of Ision was a figure, who designed to enjoy 
Juno, die goddess of power; and instead of her had 
Wputation with a cloud, of which mi.tture were begotten 
eeniaura and chimeras. So whosoever shall entertain 
high and vaporous imaginations, instead of a laborious 
Md sober inquiry of truth, shall beget hopes and beliefs 
ofEtcaii^e and iwpossible shapes. And tlieieioie \i« ina-'i 
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note in these sciences wliich hold so much of imagination 
and belief, as this degenerate natural magic alchemy, 
astrology, and the like, that in their propositions the de- 
scription of the means is ever more monstrous than the 
pretence or end. For it is, a thing more probable, that 
he that knoweth well the natures of weight, of colour, of 
pliant and fragile in respect of the hammer, of volatile and 
fixed in respect of the fire, and the rest, may superinduce 
upon some metal the nature and form of gold by such 
mechanique as longeth to the production of the natures 
afore rehearsed, than that some grains of the medicine 
projected should in a few moments of time turn a, sea 
of quicksilver or Other miiterial into gold. So it is more 
probable that he that kiioweth the nature of arefacticm, 
the nature of assimilation of nourishment to the thing 
nourished, the manner of increase and clearing of spirits, 
the manner of the depredations which spirits make upon 
ihe humours and solid parts, shall by ambages of diets, 
bathings, anointings, medicines, motions, and the Uke, 
prolong life, or restore some degree of youth or vivacity, 
than that it can be done with the use of a few drops or 
I scruples of a liquor or receipt. To conclude therefore, 
I the true natural magic, which is that great liberty and 
I latitude of operation which depended] upon the know- 
ledge of forms, I may report deficient, as the relative 
" l-lhereof is. To which part, if we be serious and incline 
not lo vanilies-and plausible discourse, besides the deriv- 
ing and deducing the operations themselves from meta- 
physic, there are pertinent two points of much purpose, 
iHvmiarium the onc by way of preparation, the other by 
opum hum- way of caution. Tlie first is, that there be 
anarum. made a kalendar, resembling an invenloij of 

f/ig e&tnie .of man, containing ail (.he myenijo^ 
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e works or fruils of nature or art) which are now ' 
E^Oluit. and whereof man is already possessed; out of 
Tfhich dolh naturally result a nole, what things are yet 
held impossible, or not invented : which kalendar will 
be the more artificial and serviceable, if to every reputed 
impossibility you add what thing is extant which cometh 
llie nearest in degree to that impossibility ; to the end 
that by these optatives and potentials man's inquiry may 
be the more awake in deducing direction of works from 
the speculation of causes, .^nd secondly, that those ex- - 
periments be not only esteeraedwHTch" have an immediate 
and present use, but those principally which are of most 
imivcrsa! consequence for invention of other experiments; 
and those which give most light to the invention of causes. 
For the iavention of the mariner's needle, which giveth 
ihe direction, is of no less benefit for navigation than the 
invention of the sails which give tiie motion. 

4- Thus have I passed tljrongh natural philosophy 
«id the deficiences thereof; wherein if I have differed 
from the ancient and received doctrines, and thereby 
siiall move contradiction, for my part, as I affect not 
» dissent, so I purpose not to contend. If it be 
irutli, 

die voice of nature will consent, whether the voice of 
tnan do or no. And as Alcxan<ler Borgia was wont to 
say of the expedition of the French for Naples, that 
they came with chalk in their hands to mark up their 
lodgings, and not with weapons to fight ; so I like better 
iliai entry of truth which cometh peaceably with chalk 
to mark up those minds which are capable to lodge 
Md harbour it, than that whicli cometh with pugnacity 
snd contention. 
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, 5. But there remaineth a division of natural philosophy 
according to the report of the inquiry, aod nothing con- 

I cerning; the matter or subject : and that is positive and 
considerative; wheri the inquiry reporteih either an asser- 
tion or a doubt. These doubts or nan li(}usis are of two 
sorts, particular and total. For the first, we see a good 
example thereof in Aristotle's Problems, which deserved 
to have had a better continuance; but so nevertheless 
as there is one point whereof warning is to be given and 
taken. The registering of doubts hath two excellent 
uses : the one, that it saveth philosophy from errors and 
falsehoods ; when that which is not fully appearing is not 
collected into assertion, whereby error might draw error, 
but reserved in doubt: the other, that the entry of doubts 
are as so many suckers or sponges to draw use of know- 
ledge ; insomuch as that which, if doubts had not pre- 
ceded, a man should never have advised, but passed it 
over without note, by the suggestion and solicitation 
doubts is made to be attended and applied. But both 
these commodities do scarcely countervail an inconve 
cnce, which will intrude itself if it be not debarred; which 
is, that when a doubt is once received, men labour rather 
how to keep it a doubt still, than how to solve it ; and 
accordingly bend their wits. Of this wc see the familiar 
example in lawyers and scholars, both which, if they Lave 
once admitted a doubt, it goeth ever after authorised for 
a doubt. But that use of wit and knowledge ia to be 
allowed, which laboureth 10 make doubtful things certain, 
and not those which labour to make certain things doubt- 
ful. Therefore these kalendars of doubts I commend 
as excellent things ; so that there be this caution used, 
that when they be throughly sifted and brought to resolu- 
&oji, they be from thenceforth omitted, decarded, and not 
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conlinued to cherish and encourage men in doubting. 1 
To which fcalendar of doubts or problems, I 
advise be annexed another kalendar, as much 
or more material, which is a kalendar of 
popular errors : I mean chiefly in natural tura. 
history, such as pass in speech and conceit, Caialogia 
and are nevertheless apparently detected and M""""'^ 
convicted of untruth ; that man's knowledge S^""™ """ 
(>e not weakened nor imbased by such dross „aiurie 
ji»d vanity. As for the doubts or ?io« hjuc/s 
■Knerat or in total, I understand diose differences of 
■pisioDs louching the principles of nature, and the funda- 
■en^ points of the same, which have caused the diversity 
B sects, schools, and philosophies, as that of Empedocles, 
fcthagoraa, Democritus, Pannenides, and the rest. For 
Bhough Aristotle, as though he had been of the race of 
BE Ottomans, thought he could not reign except the 
fct thing he did he killed all his brethren; yet to those 
Bat seek truth and not magistrality, it cannot but seem 
ft matter of great profit, to see before them the several' 
pinions touching the foundations of nature. Not for anyV 
pact trath that can be expected in those theories ; for as \ 
Be same phenomena in astronomy are satisfied by the 
ppKived astronomy of the diurnal motion, and the proper 
■fltions of the planets, with their eccentrics and epicycles, 
fcd likewise by the theory of Copernicus, who supposed i 
■Lfacth to move, and the calculations are indifferently 
fcreealjle to both, so the ordinary face and view of espe- i I 
feice is many times satisfied by several theories and I 
Klosophies; whereas to find ihe real truth requirethj 
■Qtber maimer of severity and attenuon. For as Aris- 
Me saith, that children at tlie first will call every wo- 
■W . mother, but afterward they come to diatin^ul^b. 
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according to [rath ; so experience, if it be in childhood, 

will call every philosophy mother, but when it cometh 

to ripeness it will discern the true mother. So as in 

, . the mean time it is good to see the several 

glosses and opinions upon nature, whereof 



it may be every one in some one point h 
seen clearer than his fellows, therefore I wish some col- | 
lection to be made painfully and undersfiindingly del 
Untiguis philosophiis, out of all the possible light which 
remaineth to «s of them: wliich kind of work I find 
deficient, But here I must give warning, that it be done 
distinctly and severedly ; the philosophies of every one 
throughout by themselves, and not by titles packed and 
faggoted up together, as hath been done by Plutarch. 
For it is the harmony of a philosophy in itself which 
giveth it light and credence ; whereas if it be singled 
and broken, it will seem more foreign and dissonant. 
For as when I read in Tacitus the actions of Nero or 
Claudius, with circumstances of times, inducements, and 
occasions, I find them not so strange; but when I read 
them in Suetonius Tranquillus, gathered into titles and 
bundles and not in order of time, they seem more mon- 
strous and incredible : so is it of any philosophy reported 
entire, and dismembered by articles. Neither do I ex- 
clude opinions of latter times to be likewise represented 
in this kalendar of sects of philosophy, as that of Theo 
phrastus Paracelsus, eloquently reduced into an harmony 
by the pen of Severincs the Dane ; and that of Tilesius, 
and his scholar Donius, being as a pastoral philosophy, 
full of sense, but of no great depth ; and that of Fracas- 
torius, who, though he pretended not to make any new 
philosophy, yet did use the absoluteness of his own sense 
upon the old; and that of Gilbertus our countryman, who 
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ived, with some alterations and demonstrations, the 
nions of Xcnophanes; and any other worthy to be 
Bitted. 

i. Thus have we now dealt with two of the three ' I ik 
ains of man's knowledge; that is radius direclus, which , I' f 
referred to nature, radius refraelus, which is referred to ^ '^ 
1, and cannot report truly because of the inequality of "J 

a medium. There resteth radius nflexus, whereby man ' 
iioldeth and conCemplateth himself. 

IX. I, We come therefore now to that knowledge ,' ^/ 
Kreunto the ancient oracle direcieth us, which is thp; 
DWledge of ourselves; which deservelh the more ae- 
rate handling, by how much it tcuchcih us more nearly. 
Us knowledge, as it is the end and term of naluraJ phi- 
Wphy in the intention of man, so notwithstanding it ia 
It a portion of natural philosophy in the continent of,^ 
itnre,\ And generally let this be a rule, that all partitions 
iknowledges be accepted rather for lines and veins than 
sections and separations ; and that the continu^.nee i 
1 entireness of knowledge be preserved.. I For the J- 
Wrary hereof hath made particular sciences to become 
BSn^n, shallow, and erroneous, -while they have not been 
nourished and maintained from the common fountain. 
So we see Cicero the orator complained of Socrates and \ 
his school, that he was the first that separated philosophy ( 
and rhetoric; whereupon rhetoric became an empty and 
verbal art. So we may see that the opinion of Copei 
touching the rotation of the earth, which astronomy itself 
cannot correct, because it ia not repugnant to any of the 
ph.immma, yet natural philosophy may correct. S 
set also that the science of medicine if it be destituted 
and forsaken by natural philosophy, it is not much better 
than an empirical practice. With this resefJitiou \)M;TeSwfc 
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we proceed to human philosophy or humanity, which 
haih two parts: the one considereth man segregate or 
distributively ; the other congregate, or in society. So as 
human philosophy is either simple and particular, or con- 
jugate and civil. Humanity particular consistelh of the 
same parts whereof maa consisteth; that is, of know- 
ledges which respect the body, and of knowledges that 
respect the mind. But before we distribute so far, i 
good to constitute. For I do take the consideration in 
I general, and at large, of human nature to be fit to be 
I emancipate and made a knowledge by itself: not so much 
' in regard of those delightful and elegant discourses which 
have been made of the dignity of man, of his miseries, of 
his stale and life, and the like adjuncts of his common 
and undivided nature ; but chiefly in regard of the know- 
ledge concerning the sympathies and concordances be- 
tween the mind and body, which being mixed cannot be 
properly assigned to the sciences of either. 

a. This knowledge hath two branches: for as 
leagues and amities consist of mutual intelligence and 
mutual offices, so this league of mind and body hath 
ihese two parts; how the one discloscth the other, and 
how the one worketh upon the other; discovery and 
impression. The former of these hath begotten 
, arts, both of prediction or prenotion ; whereof the one 

y ^ J is honoured with the inquiry of Aristotle, and the other 
of Hippocrates, And although they have of later time 
been used to be coupled with superstitious and fantastical 
arts, yet being purged and restored to their true state, 
they have both of them a solid ground in nature, and a 
profitable use in life. The first is physiognomy, which 
dificovereth the disposition of the mind by the lineaments 
o/ Ihe \>o6,y. The second is the exposition of natural 
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i, which discovereth the slate of the body by the 
JtagiDationa of the mind. In the former of these 1 note 
ce. For Aristotle hath very ingeni- Pani-hysio- 
msly and diligently handled ihe faclures of gnomiiB, J 
be body, but not the gestures of the body, dt gttiu sivt I 
Khich are no less comprehensible by art, and """' ""^ M 
ef greater use and advantage. For the linea- ^'^'' I 

(ncnts of the body do disclose the disposition and inclina-J 
^n of the mind in general ; but the motions of the coun* J 
lenance and parts do not only so, but do further disclosfifl 
Ihe present humour and state of the mind and will. FotM 
ur majesty saith most aptly and elegantly, As /Aim 
! speakcth to the ear so Ihi gesture speakcth to the tye^m 
And therefore a number of subtile persons, whose eye*J 
in dwell upon the faces and fashions of men, do weltil 
f the advantage of this observation, as being most I 
jpart of their ability; neither can it be denied, but thatfl 
^^'- is a great discovery of dissimtilations, and a great direc- fl 
i&ia in business. I 

, The latter branch, touching impression, halh not;l 
1 collected into art, but hath been handled dispers-1 
»cdly; and it hath the same relation or antistrophe thatfl 
tiie former hath. For the consideration is double : either, J 
how and how far tlie humours and affects of the body da!! 
alter or work upon the mind; or again, how and how far ' 
jthe passions or apprehensions of the mind do alter or 
■work iipon the body. The former of these hath been 
tfaquired and considered as a part and appendbc of medi- 
Sne, but much more as a part of religion or superstition. 
For the physician prescribeth cures of the mind in phren- 
«s and melancholy passions; and pretendcth also to 
dubit medicines to exhilarate the mind, to confirm cheJ 
sniwe, to ciarify the wits, to corroborate XW mftiRot™ 
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and tlie like : but the scruples and superstitions of diet 
and other regiment of the body in the sect of the Pytha- 
goreans, in the heresy of the Manichees, and in the law 
of Mahomet, do exceed. So likewise the ordinances in 
the ceremonial law, interdicting the eating of the blood 
and the fat, distiiiguiihing between beasts clean and 
unclean for meat, are m.any and strict. Nay the faith 
itself being clear and serene from all clouds of ceremony, 
yet retaineth the use of fastings, abstinences, and other 
macerations and humiliations of the body, as things real, 
and not figurative. The root and life of all which pret 
scripts is {besides the ceremony) the consideration of that 
dependency which the affections of the mind are submit- 
ted unto upon the state and disposition of the body. And 
if any man of weak judgement do conceive that this suffer- 
ing of the mind from the body doth either question the 
immortality, or derogate from the sovereignty of the soul, 
he may be taught in easy instances, that the infant in the 
mother's womb is compatible with the mother and yet 
separable; and the most absolute monarch is sometimes 
led by his servants and yet without subjection. As for 
the reciprocal knowledge, which is the operation of the 
conceits and passions of the mind upon the body, we see 
all wise physicians, in the prescriptions of their regiments 
to their patients, do ever consider accidentia animi as of 
great force to further or hinder remedies or recoveries : 
and more specially it is an inquiry of great depth and 
worth concerning imagination, how and how far it altereth 
the body proper of the imaginant. For although it hath 
a manifest power to hurt, it foiloweth not it hath the same 
degree of power to help, No more than a man can coa- 
dude, that because there be pestilent airs, able suddenljr Eq j 
Ml a man in health, therefore there should be sovere^ I 
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, able suddenly to cure a man iir sickness. But th( 
1 of tliia part is of great use, thougli it needeth.j 
^ Socrates said, a Ddian diver, being difficult and pro; 
But unto all this knowledge de communi vt'nculitj, 
f the concordances between the mind and the body*, 
t part of Inquiry is most necessary, which considereth 
^the seats and domiciles which the several faculties of 
IE mind do take and occupate in the organs of the body; 
llich knowledge bath been attempted, and is contro- 
ated, and deservcth to be much better inquired. For 
K opinion of Plato, who placed the understanding in 
; brain, animosity (which he did unfitly call anger, 
having a greater mixture with pride) in the heart, and 
concupiscence or sensuality in tlie liver, deserveth not to 
be despised; but much less to be allowed. So then 
have constituted (as in our own wish and advice) the 
inquiry touching human nature entire, as a just ponioi 
of knowledge to be handled apart. 

• X I. The knowledge that concemeth man's body is 
s the good of man's body is divided, unlo which 
I refecreth. The good of man's bodyis-of four kinds," 
1, beauty, strength and pleasure : so the knowledges 
e medicine, or art of cure : art of decoration, which is 
mled cosmetic; art of activity, which is called athletic; 
d art voluptuary, which Tacitus truly calleth tnidilm 
This subject of man's body is of all other things* 
i nature most susceptible of remedy ; but then tha£' 
inedy is most susceptible of error. For the sai 
pty of the subject doth cause large possibility and easy ■ 
ig; and therefore llie inquiry ought to be the morft' 



111 To speak therefore of medicine, and to resume 
W^ave said, ascenrf/ng a little higVier: ftve andciA 
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opinion that man was mtcrocosmus, an abstract or model 
of the world, hath been fantastically strained by Paracelsus 
and the alchemists, as if there were to be found in man's 
body certain correspondences and parallels, which should 
have respect to all varieties of things, as stars, planets, 
minerals, which are extant in the great world But thus 
much is cvidendy true, that of all substances which nature 
hath produced, man's body is the most extremely com- 
pounded. For we see herbs and plants are nourished 
by earth and water; beasts for the most part by herbs 
and fruits ; man by the flesh of beasts, birds, fishes, herbs, 
grains, fruits, water, and the manifold alterations, dress- 
ings and preparations of these several bodies, before they 
come to be his food and ahment. Add hereunto that 
beasts have a more simple order of life, and less change 
of affections to work upon their bodies; whereas man in 
his mansion, sleep, exercise, passions, hath infinite varia- 
tions : and it cannot be denied but that the body of man 
of all other things is of the most compounded mass. The 
soul on the other side is the simplest of substances, as is 
well expressed : 

Puramque reliqult 
/Elhttcum sensiun atqae auiiiS litnplicis igoem. 

So that it is no mar\'el though the soul so placed enjoy 
no rest, if that principle be true, that Molas rerum est 
rapidtis extra locum, placidus in loco. But to the purpose : 
this variable composition of man's body hath made it as 
an instrument easy to distemper ; and therefore the poets 
did well to conjoin music and medicine in Apollo, be- 
cause the ollice of medicine is but to tune this curious 
harp of man's body and to reduce it to harmony. So 
then the subject being so variable, hath made the art 
by consequent more conjectuial; and the art being 
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ponjectural haih made so much the more place to be left 
imposture. For almost all other arts and sciences 
fare judged by acls or masterpieces, as I may term them, 
and not by the successes and events. The lawyer is 
judged by the virtue of his pleading, and not by the issue 
of the cause. The master in the ship is judged by the 
directing his course aright, and not by the fortune of thq 
voyage. But the physician, and perhaps the politiquBj. 
hath no particular acls demonstrative of his ability, but 
is judged most by the event; -which is ever but as it is 
liken : for who can tell, if a patient die or recover, or if a 
state be preserved or ruined, whether it be art or accident? 
And therefore many times the impostor is prized, and 
the man of virtue taxed. Nay, we see [the] weakness 
and credulity of men is such, as they will often prefer a 
mountebank or witch before a learned physician, And 
therefore the poets were clear-sighted in discerning this 
extreme folly, when they made -Slsculapius and Circe bro- 
ther and sister, both children of the sun, as in the verses, 

Ipso leperl 

And again. 

Dives inac 

For in all times, i 
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a the opinion of the multitude, witches 
and old women and impostors have had a competition 
wilh physicians. And what followcth? Even this, that 
physicians say to themselves, as Salomon espresseth it 
upon an higher occasion, J/ li hifal to me as btfalhlh to 
Ike fools, why should I labour lo be mart wise ? And there- 
fore I cannot much blame physicians, that they use 
commonly to intend some other art or practice, which 
ihey fancy, more than their profession. For you shall 
have of ihem antiquaries, poets, humamsls, ^\.a.1esmea. 
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merchants, divines, and in every of these better seen than 
in their profession; and no doubt upon this ground, that 
they find that mediocrity and excellency in their art 
makelh no difference in pyofit or reputation towards their 
fortune; for the weakness of patients, and sweetness 
of life, and nature of hope, maketh men depend upon 
physicians with all their defects. But neverdicless these 
things which we have spoken of are courses begotten 
between a little occasion, and a great deal of sloth and 
default; for if we will excite and awake our observation, 
we shall see in familiar instances what a predominant 
faculty the subtllty of spirit hath over the variety of 
matter or form. Nothing more variable than faces and 
countenances: yet men can bear in memory the infinite 
distinctions of them ; nay, a painter with a few shells of 
colours, and the benefit of his eye, Eind habit of his 
imagination, can imitate them all that ever have been, 
are, or may be, if they were brought before him. No- 
tliing more variable than voices; yet men can likewise 
discern them personally: nay, you shall have a huffon 
or panlomimtis, will express as many as he pleaseth. 
Nothing more variable than the differing sounds of words; 
yet men have found the way to reduce them to a few 
simple letters. So that it is not the insufficiency or in- 
capacity of man's mind, but it is the remote standing or 
placing thereof, that brecdcth these mazes and incom- 
prehensions. For as the sense afar off is full of mistaking, 
but is exact at hand, so is it of the understanding : the 
remedy whereof is, not to quicken or strengthen the 
organ, but to go nearer to the object; and therefore there 
is no doubt but if the physicians will team and use the 
true approaches and avenues of nature, they may assume 
as much as the poet saiih : 
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hich that they thould do, ihe nobleness of their 
ith deserve; ivcU shadowed byihe poets, in that they 
ide ^sculapius to be the son of [the] sun, the one being 
E founts of life, the other as the second stream : but 
anitely more honoured by tlie example of 
irho made the body of man ihe object of his miracles, as 
; soul was the object of his doctrine. For we read not 
It ever he vouchsafed to do any miracle about honour 
money (except that one for giving tribute to Cse: 
but only about the preserving, sustaining, and healini 
Ihe body of man. 

Medicine is a science which halh been (as we have 
laid) more professed than laboured, and yet more la- 
liourcd than advanced ; the labour having been, in my 
judgement, rather in circle than in progression. For I 
Ifind much iteration, but small addiiion. It considereth 
'Causes of diseases, with the occasions or impulsions ; the 
ifiseases themselves, with the accidents; and the cures, 
*ith the preservations. The deficiences which I think 
good to note, being a few of many, and those such as 
*re of a more open and manifest nature, I will enumerate 
bid not place. 

The first is the discontinuance of the ancient and 
terious diligence of Hippocrates, which used 
b set down a narrative of the special cases 
^ his patients, and how they proceeded, and 
^W they were judged by recovery or death. Therefore 
wing an example proper in the father of the art, I shall 
M need to allege an example foreign, of the wisdom 
' ihc lawyers, who are careful to report new cases and 
ins, for the direction of future judgemetvis. "Wss, 
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continuance of medicinal history I find deficient; which 
I understani neither to be so infinite as to extend to 
every common case, nor so resen'ed as to admit 
none but wonders : for many things are new in the 
manner, ivhich are not new in the kind; and if men 
will intend lo observe, they shall find much worthy to 
observe. 

5. In the inquiry which is made by anatomy, I find 

much deiicience : for they inquire of the 
Analomia , , . , „ , , 

comparaia P'^fSi a"d their substances, figures, and col- 
locations ; but they inquire not of the diver- 
sities of the parts, the secrecies of the passages, and the 
seats or nestling of the humours, nor much of the foot- 
steps and impressions of diseases. The reason of which 
omission I suppose to be^ because the first inquiry may 
be satisfied in the view of one or a few anatomies : but 
the latter, being comparative and casual, must arise from 
the view of many. And us lo the diversity of parts, there 
is no doubt but the faclure or framin- of the inward parts 
is as full of difference as the outward, and in that is tlie 
cause continent of many diseases ; which not being ob- 
served, they quarrel many times with the humours, which 
are not in fault ; the fault being in the very frame and 
mechanique of the part, which cannot be removed by 
medicine alterative, but must be accommodate and pal- 
liate by diets and medicines familiar. And for the pas- 
sages and pores, it is true which was anciently noted, 
that the more subtile of them appear not in anatomies, 
because they are shut and latent in dead bodies, though 
they be open and manifesi in live: which being supposed, 
tiiough the inhumanity of anatumia vivorum was by Celsus 
justly reproved, yet in regard of the great use of this 
observation, the inquiry needed not by him so slighilj' 
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have been relinquished altogether, or referred to the 
iual practices of surgery; bat mought have been well 
■erted upon the dissection of beasts alive, which not- 
(ithstanding the dissimilitude of their parts may sufli- 
ndy satisfy this inquiry. And for the humours, they 
; commonly passed over in anatomies as purgamenls 
lereas it is most necessary to observe, what cavities, 
gts, and receptacles the humours do find in the parts, 
ih the differing kind of the humour so lodged and 
tceived. And as for the footsteps of diseases, and their 
^stations of the inward parts, imposlumations, extii- 
irations, discontinuations, putrefactions, consumptions, 
ontrac lions, extensions, convulsions, dislocations, ob- 
rtnictions, repletions, together with all preternatural sub4 
as stones, carnosities, excrescences, worms an^ 
le like; they ought to have been exactly observed bjy 
raltitude of anatomies, and the contribution of ineii'ai 
!veral experiences, and carefully set down both histo-J 
ically according to the appearances, and artificially with 
reference to the diseases and symptoms which resulted 
om them, in case where the anatomy is of a defunct 
atient ; whereas now upon opening of bodies they ar« 
assed over slightly and in silence. I 

6. In the inquiry of diseases, they do abandon thel 
ures of many, some as in their nature in- jnquhiiio 
Drable, and others as passed the period of viurior de 
lire; bo that Sylla and the Triumvirs never morbis m- 
fosaibed so many men to die, as they do by '°<"^'lil'us. 
[leir ignorant edicts : whereof numbers do escape wit^ 
^ difficulty than they did in the Roman prose riptionay 
RTherefore 1 will not doubt to note as a deficience, tbaq 
Ihey inquire not the perfect cures of many diseases, qa 
eiltemities of diseases; but pronouncing ihem incMU-Wi 
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do enact a law of neglect, and exempt ignorance from 
discredit. 

7, Nay further, I esteem it the office of a phj-sician 
not only to restore health, but to mitigate pain and 
dolors ; and not only when such mitigation may conduce 

to recovery, but wlien it may serve to make 
^.^ ^ . a fair and easy passage. For it is no small 
jjj^_ felicity which Augustus Cffisar was wont to 

wish to himself, that same Eulhanasia; and 
which was specially noted in the death of Antoninus Pius, 
whose death was after the fashion and semblance of a 
kindly and pleasant sleep. So it is written of Epicurus, 
that after his disease was judged desperate, he drowned 
his stomach and senses with a large draught and in- 
gnrgilalion of winej whereupon the epigram was made, 
Hinc Stygitts tbrius haiisi'l aquas ; he was not s;'ber 
enough to taste any bitterness of the Stygian water. But 
the physicians contrariwise do make a kind of scruple 
and religion to stay with the patient after the disease is 
deplored ; whereas in my judgement they ought both to 
inquire the skill, and to give the attendances, for the facil- 
itating and assuaging of the pains and agonies of death. 
S. In the consideralion of the cures of diseases, I find 

a deficience in the receipts of propriety, re- 
Medicma Epecting the particular cures of diseases: for 
"lid '^^ physiciaas have frustrated the fruit of 

tradition and experience by Uieir magistral- 
ities, in adding and taking out and changing quid pro 
quo in their receipts, at their pleasures; commanding so 
over the medicine, as the medicine cannot command 
over the disease. For except it be li'eacle and milhri- 
dalum, and of late diascordium, and a few more, they tie 
ibewsehes to no receipts severely and religiously. For as 
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D the confections of sale which are in tlie shops, they 
re for readiness and not for propriety. For they are 
pon genera] intentions of purging;, opening, comforting, 
lUering, and not much appropriate to particular disease^J 
AniJ this is the cause why empirics and old women a^ 
e happy many times in their cures than learned phyd 
ns, because they arc more religious in holding 
Kdicines. Therefore here is the deficience which I fin^J 
lat physicians have not, partly out of their own practice 
ardy out of the constant probations reported in 
od partly out of the traditions of empirics, set down a 
elivered over certain experimental medicines for the cure* 
d particular diseases, besides their own conjectural and " 
iagiBtral descriptions. For as they were the men of the 
Est composition in tlie state of Rome, which either being 
jDSuls inclined to the people, or being tribunes inclined ■ 
the senate; so in the matter we now handle, they b 

e best physicians, which being learned incline to I 

Kfitions of experience, or being empirics incline to t 

ethods of learning. 

^, In preparation of medicines I do find strange 
edally considering how mineral medicines j,„,-,g(,-, 
ive been extolled, and that lliey are safer naisriB 

; the outward than inward parts, that no balneU, 

in hath sought to make an imitation by art "7"" ™ 
' natural baths and medicinable fountains : 
Well nevertheless are confessed to receive their vii 
am minerals: and not so only, but discerned and dis- 
iguished from what particular mineral they receive tinc-J 
re, as sulphur, vitriol, steel, or the like: which natural 

it may be reduced to compositions of art, both ihoij 
Biety of them will be increased, and tlic temper of ihenjfl 

U be more commanded. 
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10. But lest I grow to be more particular than is agree- 
Fi/nm me- ^^'^ either to my intention or to proportion, 
dUiaale, sivi I Will conclude ihis part witli the note of one 
dt vieibm deficience more, which seemelh to me of 
tiudiciia- ^eatest consequence ; which is, that the pre- 
"'"'' scripts in use are too compendious to attain 
their end : for, to my understanding, it is a vain and flat- 
tering opinion to think any medicine can be so sovereign 
or so happy, as that the receipt or use of it can work any 
great effect upon the body of man. It were a strange 
speech which spoken, or spoken ofl, should reclaim a 
man from a vice to which he were by nature subject. It 
is order, pursuit, sequence, and interchange of applica- 
tion, which is mighty in nature; which although it re- 
quire more exact knowledge in prescribing, and more 
precise obedience in observing, yet is recompensed with 
the magnitude of effects. And although a man would 
think, by the daily visitations of the physicians, that there 
were a pursuance in the cure ; yet let a man look into 
their prescripts and ministrations, and he shall find them 
but inconstancies and every day's devices, without any 
settled providence or project. Not that every scrupulous 
or superstitious prescript is effectual, no more than every 
straight way is the way to heaven; but the truth of the 
direction must precede severity of observance. 

11, For cosmetic, it hath parts civil, and parts effemin- 
ate : for cleanness of body was ever esteemed to pro- 
ceed from a due reverence to God, to socie^"! and to 
ourselves. As for artificial decoration, it is well worthy 
of the deficiences which it hath; being neither fine 
enough to deceive, nor handsome to use, nor wholesome 
to please. 

, For aihletic, I take the subject of it largely, thai 
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9 to say, for any point of ability whercunto the body of 
loan may be brought, whether it be of acLivitj' 
atience; whereof activity hath two parts, strengtli and 
Brifbiess j and patience likewise hath two parts, hardness 
^nst wants and extremities, and endurance of pain or 
Dnnent; whereof we see the practices in tnmblers, in 
^vages, and in those that suffer punishment. Nay, if 
^re be any other faculty which falls not within any of 
e former divisions, as in those that dive, that obtain a 
; power of containing respiration, and the like, I 
refer it to this part. Of these things the practices are 
jknown, but the philosophy which conccrnelh them is not 
jfDuch inquired; the rather, I think, because they are Bup- 
Iposed to be obtained, either by an aptness of nature, 
Hhtdi cannot be taught, or only by continual custom, 
rhich is soon prescribed : which though it be not true, 
FH I forbear to note any deficlences : for the Olympian 
are down long since, and the mediocrity of these 
;s for use ; as for.the excellency of them it servetb 
most part but for mercenary ostentation. 
For arts of pleasure sensual, the chief deficience in 
s of laws to repress them. For as it hath been 
Well observed, that the arts which flourish in times while 
nrtue is in growth, are military; and while virtue is in 
Btate, are libera! ; and while virtue is in declination, are 
Voluptuary : so I doubt that this age of the world is some- 
what uponjlie descent of the wheel. With arts voluptuary 
\ couple practices joculary; for the deceiving of the 
senses is one of the pleasures of the senses. As for 
mes of recreation, I hold them to belong to civil life 
jnd education. And thus much of that particular human 
|t^osophy which concerns the body, wliich is but the 
ib^nacle of the mind. 
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XI. I. For human knowledge which 
mind, it halh two parts; the one that inquirelh of the 

1 substance or nature of the soul or mind, the other that 
inquireth of the facuhies or functions thereof. / Unto the 
first of these, the considerations of the original of the 
soul, whether it be native or adventive, and how far it 
is exempted from laws of matter, and of the imraorlality 
thereof, and many other points, do appertain: /which 
have been not more kbariously inquired than variously 
reported ; so as the travail therein taken seemeth to have 

ibeen rather in a maze than in a ivay. /But although I am 
of opinion that this knowledge may be more really and 
soundly inquired, even in nature, than it hath been ; yet 
I hold that in the end it must be boimded by religion, or 
eise it will be subject to deceit and delusion. For as the 
substance of the soul in the creation was not extracted 
out of the mass of heaven and earth by the benediction 
i\K of 3. praihicai, but was immediately inspired from God, so 
,.' it is not possible that i: should bo (otherwise than by 

accident) subject to the laws of heaven and earth, which 
are the subject of pliiiosophy; and therefore the true 

I knowledge of the nature and state of the soul must come 

by the same inspiration that gave the substance.^ Unto 
" this part of knowledge touching the soul there be two 
appendices; which, as they have been handled, have 
rather vapoured forth fables than kindled truili ; divin- 
ation and fascination. 
2, Divination hath been anciently and filly divided 
into artificial and natural ; whereof artificial is, when tbe 
mind maketh a prediction by argument, concluding upon 
signs and tokens; natural is, when the mind hath a pre- 
sention by an internal power, without the inducement 
of a sign. Artificial is of two sorts; either when the 
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piment is coupled with a derivalion of causes, which ia I 
ional; or when it is only groiuided upon a coincidence i 
the effect, which is experimental : whereof the latter | 
the most part is superstitious; such as were the hea- 
1 observations upon the inspection of sacrifices, the J 
;hts of birds, the swarming of bees ; and such as was | 
: Chaldean astrology, and tlie like. For artificial divin- 

, the several kinds thereof are distributed amongst I 
nicular knowledges. The astronomer hath his predic- ' 
Ds, as of conjunctions, aspects, eclipses, and the like, 
be physician hatli his predictions, of death, of recovery, 
the accidents and issues of diseases. The politique 
1 hia predictions; urlem venakm, el cilo periluram, 
tn^orem hweneril I which stayed not long to be per- I 
nied, in Sylla first, and after in Caesar. So as these I 
Edictions are now impertinent, and to be referred o 
It the divination which springeth from the internal J 
lore of the soul, is that which we now speak of; which • 
ith been made to be of two sorts, primitive and by 
fluxion. Primitive is grounded upon the supposition. 
It the mind, when it is withdrawn and collected into 
:lf, and not diffused into the organs of die body, hath 
me extent and latitude of prenolion ; which therefore 
ipeareth most in sleep, in ecstasies, and near death, and 
arely in waking apprehensions; and is induced and 
thered by those abstinences and observances which 
ike the mind most to consist in itself. By influxion, is 
Dunded upon the conceit that the mind, as a mirror or 
iss, should take illumination from the foreknowledge of 
»d and spirits : unto which the same regiment doth like- 
le conduce. For the retiring of the mind within itself 
ItK state which is most susceptible of divine influxions; 
« that it is accompanied in this case with a fexvc^t^'j 1 
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and elevation (which the ancients noted by fury), and not 
with a repose and quiet, as it is in the other. 

3. Fascination is the power and act of imagination 
intensive upon other bodies than the body of the imagin- 
ant, for of that we spake in the proper place. Wherein 
the school of Paracelsus, and the disciples of pretended 
natural magic have been so intemperate, as they have 
exalted the power of the imagination to be much one 
with the power of miracle-working faith. Others, that 
draw nearer to probability, calling to their view the secret 
passages of things, and specially of the contagion that 
passeth from body to body, do conceive it should like- 
wise be agreeable to nature, that there should be some 
transmissions and operations from spirit to spirit without 
the mediation of the senses ; whence the conceits have 
grown (now almost made civil) of the mastering spirit, 
and the force of confidence and the like. Incident unto 
this is the inquiry how to raise and fortify the imagin- 
ation : for if the imagination fortified have power, then 
it is material lo know how to fortify and exalt it. And 
herein comes in crookedly and dangerously a palliation 
of a great part of ceremonial magic. For it may be 
pretended that ceremonies, characters, and charms do 
work, not by any tacit or sacramental contract with evil 
spirits, but sei-ve only to strengthen the imagination of him 
that useth it; as images are said by the Roman church 
to fix the cogitations and raise the devotions of them that 
pray before them. But for mine own judgement, if it 
be admitted that imagination hath power, and that cere- 
monies fortify imagination, and that they be used sin- 
cerely and intentionally for that purpose; yet I should 
hold them unlawful, as opposing to that first edict which 
Cod gave unto man, In sudore vulliu comedes panem iuum. 
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For they propound those noble effects, which God hatK 
SEl Torth onto man to be bought at the price of labour, 
be attained by a few easy and slothful observances. De- 
fidences in these knowledges I will report none, other 
ilmn [he general deficience, that it is not known how 
much of them is verity, and how much vanity. 

Xn. I. The knowledge which respectetb the faculties 
of the mind of man is of two kinds ; the one respeeling 
his understanding and reason, and the other his _will, 
^jetjle, and affection; whereof die former jproduceth 
poshionor^ decree, the latter action or execution. It is 
inie that the imagination is an agent or nuna'w:,'m both 
provinces, both the judicial and the ministerial. For 
sense sendeth over to imagination before reason have 
jndged: and reason sendeth over to imagination before 
llie decree can be acted. For imagination ever precedelh 
voluntary motion. Saving that tliis Janus of imagination 
haih differing faces : for the face towards reason hath the 
print of truth, but the face towards action hath the print 
of good; which nevertheless are faces, 

QHiles decet esse sorotum. 

Neither is the imagination simply and only a messenger; 
lint is invested with, or at least wise usurpeth no small 
lUthorily in itself, besides the duty of the message. For 
il was well said by Aristotle, That Iht mind hath aver the 
My that commandment, which the lord hath over a l/ond- 
Pian; but that reason hath over the imagination thai cotii- 
mmdmenl which a magisirale halh ovfT a free cilisen ; who 
may come also to rule in his turn. IFor we s th 
matters of faith and religion, we ra^se our i 
above our reason ; which is the cause why relig n I 

ever access to the mind by similitudes, types p bl 
Vi^DS, dreams. And again, in all persuasion h 
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wrought by eloquence, and other impressions of like- 
nalure, which do paint and disguise the true appearance 
of things, the chief recommendation nnlo reason is from. 
Ihe imagination. \ Nevertheless, because I find not any 
science that doth properly or fitly pertain lo the imagin- 
ation, I see no cause to alter the former division. For 
as for poesy, it is rather a pleasure or play of imagination, 
than a work or duty thereof. And if it be a work, we 
speak not now of such parts of learning as the imagin- 
ation produceth, but of such sciences as handle and con- 
sider of the imagination. No more than we shall speak' 
now of such knowledges as reason produceth {for that 
extendclb to all philosophy), but of such knowledges aS 
do handle and inquire of the faculty of reason: so as 
poesy had his true place. As for the power of the 
imagination in nature, and the manner of fortifying tho' 
same, we have mentioned it in the doctrine De Am'mat, 
whereunlo most fitly it belongeth. And lastly, for imagin-. 
ative or insinuative reason, which is the subject of rhetoric,; 
we think it best to refer it to the arts of reason. So therc-«j 
fore we content ourselves wiih the fotraer division, thatf 
human philosophy, which respecteth the faculties of tb^ 
mind of man, hath two parts, rational and moral, 

2. The part of human philosophy which is rational, 
of all knowledges, to the most wits, the least delightful 
and seemeih but a net of subtility and spinosity. For , 
it was truly said, that knowledge is pabulum ani'mi; so ia 
the nature of men's appetite to this food, most men arft 
of the taste and stomach of the Israelites in the desertj 
that would fain have returned ad ollas carniitm, and 
weary of manna; which, though it were celestial, 
seemed less nutritive and comfortable. So generally 
«ste well knowledges that are drenched in flesh and bloo( 
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il history, morality, policy, about the whicli men's affec- 
ns, praises, fortunes do turn and are conversant. But 
is same lumen siccum doth parch and offend most men's 
Ueiy aDd soft natures. But to speak truly of things as' 
|f are in worth, rational knowledges are the keys of 
Q other arts: for as Aristotle saith aptly and elegantly, 
Thatths hand is the instrument of instruments ^ and the mind 
klhiform of forms ; so these be truly said to be the art 
Of arts. Neither do tliey only direct, but likewise confirm 
pnd strengthen : even as tlie habit of shooting doth not 
aSy enable lo shoot a nearer shoot, but also to draw 
Stronger bow. 

3. The arts intellectual are four in number; divided 
cording to the ends whereunto they are referred : for 
m's labour is to invent that which is sought or pro- 
Kinded; or to judge that which is invented; or to 
Nn that which is judged; or to deliver over that 
i retained. So as the arts must be four: art 
[inquiry or invention: art of examination or judge- 
: art of custody or memory: and art of elocutioi 
' tradition. 

XIII. I. Invention is of two kinds much differing: the 
e of arts and sciences, and the other of speech and 
guments. The former of these I do report deficient; 
ihich seemeth to me to be such a dcficience as 
Baking of an inventory touching the state of a defunct, it 
fdioold be set down that there is no ready money. For 
3& money will fetch all other commodities, so this know- 
iJedge is that which should purchase all the rest. And like 
SBlhe West Indies had never been discovered if the 
tf ihc mariner's needle had not been first discovered, 
ilbough the one be vast regions, and the other a small 
; so it cannot be found strange if scieiAcesba tm 
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further discovered, if the art itself of invention and dis- 
covery hath been passed over. 

z. That this part of knowledge is wanting, to my 
judgement standcth plainly confessed; for first, logic 
doth not pretend to invent sciences, or the axioms of 
sciences, but passeth it over with a cui^ie in sua arte 
credendum. And Celsus acknowledgeth it gravely, speak- 
ing of the empirical and dogmatical sects of physicians, 
7X0/ medicines and cures were first found oul, and then after 
the reasons and causes were discoursed; and not the causes 
first foutid mi, and by light from them the medicines and 
cures discovered. And Plato in his Theaetetus noteth well, 
Thai particulars are infinite, and the higher generalities give 
no sufficient direction: and that the pith of all sciences, which 
maketh the arisman differ from the inexpert, is in the middle 
propositions, which in every particular knowledge are taken 
from tradition and experience. And therefore we see, that 
ihey which discourse of the inventions and originals of 
things refer them rather to chance than to art, and rather 
to beasts, birds, fishes, serpents, than to men. 

Dictamnum genettix Cielaa carpit ab Ida, 
Pubcribus cauleni foliis et Bore caraantecn 



So that it was no marvel (the manner of antiquity being 
to consecrate inventors) that the Egyptians had so few 
human idols in their temples, but almost all brute : 



And if ]'ou like better the tradition of the Grecians, and 
ascribe the first inventions to men, yet you will ralber 
believe that Prometheus lirst stroke the Bints, and mar- 
velled at the spark, than that when he first stroke thp 
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lie expected the spark : and therefore we see the I 

{est Indian Prometheus had no intellig-ence with the I 

in, because of the rareness with them of flint, J 

that gave the first occasion. So as it should seem, that:! 

ihherto men are rather beholden to a wild goat for sur- I 

gery, or to a nightingale for music, or to the ibis for s 

til of physic, or to the pot-lid that flew open for artillery, J 

generally lo chance or anything else than to logic for ■ 

I invention of arts and sciences. Neither is the form | 

invention which Virgil describeth much other : 



or if you obser\'e the words well, it is no other method 
that which brute beasts are capable of, and do put 
ore; which is a perpetual intending or practising si 
e thing, urged and imposed by an absolute necessity ^ 
conservation of being. For so Cicero saith very truly, J 
vs uni rei dedilus el naluram ei arkm scEpe vincit. And \ 
irefore if it be said of men, 

Imprpbus, el durii urgeus in rebus egeslas, 

is likewise said of beasts, Quis psillaco docuit s\ 
pti Who taught the raven in a drowth to throw 1 
ito an hollow tree, where she spied water, that J 
to water might rise so as she might come to it f Who I 
Jighl the bee to sail through such a vast sea of air, and I 
' find the way from a field in flower a great way off to f 
r hive? Who taught the ant to bite every grain of J 
m thai she burielh in her hill, lest it should take root ' 
1 grow? Add then the word exlundere, which im 
I extreme difficulty, and tiie word paulatim, 
ich importeth the extreme slowness, and vie Me 's'nett 
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we were, even amongst the Egyptians' gods ; there being 
little left to the faculty of reason, and nothing to the duty 
of art, for matter of invention. 

3. Secondly, the induction which the logicians speat 
of, and which seenieth familiar with Plato, whereby the 
principles of sciences may be pretended to be invented, 
iind so the middle pnapositions by derivation from the 
principles; their form of induction, I say, is utterly 
vicious and incompetent ; wherein their error is the 
fouler, because it is the duty of art to perfect and eialt 
nature; but they contrariwise have wronged, abused, and 
traduced nature. For he that shall attentively observe 
how the mind doth gather this excellent dew of know- 
ledge, like unto that which the poet speaketh of, Ai'rei 
mtllis cmlesiia dona, distilling and contriving it out of 
particulars natural and anificial, as the flowers of the 
field and garden, shall find that the mind of herself by 
nature doth manage. and act an induction much better 
"Tthan they describe it. 1 For to conclude upon an enumer- 
ation of particulars, without instance contradictory, is 
no conclusion, but a conjecture ; for who can assure 
fm many subjects) upon those particulars which appear 
of a side, that there are not other on the contrary side 
.which appear not? As if Samuel should have rested 
upon those sons of Issay which were brought before 
him, and failed of David which was in the field. And 
this form (to say truth) is so gross, as it had not been 
possible for wits so subtile as have managed these things 
to have offered it to the world, but that they hasted to 
their theories and dogmaticals, and were imperious and 
scornful toward particulars ; which their manner was to 
use but as Uclorss and vialores, for sergeants and whifders, 
aii summoi'€iidam lurbam, to make way and make room for 
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Iheir opinions, ralher than in their true use and service. 
Certainly it is a thing may touch a man with a religious 
iromier, to see how the footsteps of scclucement are the 
Wry same in divine and human truth: for as in divine 
inith man cannot endure to become as a child; so in 
human, they reputed the attending the inductions (whereof 
« speaU) as if it were a second infancy or childhood. 

^. Thirdly, allow some principles or axioms were rightly ' 
tmluced, yet nevertheless certain it is that middle propos- 
jiotts cannot be deduced from tliem in subject of nature 
by syllogism, that is, by touch and reduction of them to 
pindples in a middle term. /It is true that in sciences 
popular, as moralities, laws, and the like, yea, and divinity 
(because it pleascth God to apply himself to the capacity of 
ibe simplest), that form may have use ; and in natural phi- 
losophy likewise, by way of argument or satisfactory reason, 
3»ffl assensum pan'/, operis effala esi : but the subtilty of T 

_. _ and operations will not be enchained in those bonds^ . 
For arguments consist of propositions, and propositions of 
ifords, and words are but the current tokens or marks 
of popular notions of things; wliich notions, if they be 
lOgsly and variab ly collected out of particulars, it is not 
Ibe laborious examination either of consequences or argu- 
of the truth of propositions, that can ever cor- 
ttct that error, being (as the physicians speak) in the first 

:3lion. And therefore it was not without cause, that so' " 
excellent philosophers became Sceptics and Aca- 

lics, and denied any certainty of knowledge or com- 
prehension ; and held opinion that the knowledge of man 
Uiended only to appearances and probabilities. It is true- 
iBnt iD Socrates it was supposed to be but a form of irony, 
^kienliam dissimulando sitnuiavil : for he used to disable 

knowledge, to the end to enhance his kno\Nkdge; V^Va 
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vice. ^^^H 
pous^^^l 
the ^^H 
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the humour of Tiberius in his begmnint^, that would 
icign, but would not acknowledge so much. And in the 
later Academy, which Cicero embraced, this opinion also 
of acaiakpsia (I doubt) was not held sincerely : for that 
all those which excelled in copie of speech seem to have 
chosen that sect, as that which was fittest to give glory to 
their eloquence and variable discourses ; being- rather like 
progresses of pleasure, than journe)-s to an end. | But 
assuredly many scattered in both Academies did hold it i 
in subtilty and integrity. But here was their chief error ; 
they charged the deceit upon the senses; which in my 
judgement (notwithstanding all their cavillations) are very 
sufficient to certify and report truth, though not always 
immediately, yet by comparison, by help of instrument, 
and by producing and urging such things as are too 
subtile for the sense to some effect comprehensible by 
the sense, and other like assistance. But they ought to 
have charged the deceit upon the weakness of the inld- 
lecLual powers, and upon the manner of collecting and 
j concluding upon the reports of the senses. This I speak, 
not to disable the mind of man, but to stir it up to seek 
help : for no man, be he never so cunning or practised, 
can make a straight line or perfect circle by steadiness of 
hand, which may be easily done by help of a ruler or 
compass. 

5. This part of mvention, concerning the invention of 
Expcrtfiuia sciences, I purpose (if God give me leave) 
liieraia, and hereafter to propound, having digested it into 
iaicrpreiaiia p^o parts; wbereof the one I term exptrien^ 
natura. ^-^ liieraia, and the other inierpreiatio tiatuia: 

the former being but a degree and rudiment of the latter. 
But I will not dwell too long, nor speak too great upon a 
promise. 
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Xhc in^'dl-iDD. of speech or argument is not properly 
for to invent is to discover that we know 

and not to recover or resummou that which we 
already know; and the use of this invention is no other 
but, out of the knowledge whereof our mind is aheady 
possessed, to draw forth or call before us that which may 
be pertinent to the purpose which we take into our con- 
eideration. So as to speak truly, it is no invention, but a 
temembrance or suggestion, with an appUcation ; which 
is the cause why the schools do place it after judgement, 
as subsequent and not precedent. Nevertheless, because 
we do account it a chase as well of deer in an inclosed ■ 
park as in a forest at large, and that it hath already 
obtained the name, let it be called invention; so as it 
be perceived and discerned, that the scope and end of 
this invention is readiness and present use of our know- 
ledge, and not addition or amplification thereof. 

To procure this ready use of knowledge there are 
t»"o courses, preparation and suggestion. The former of 
seemeth scarcely a part of knowledge, consisting 
mfaer of diligence than of any artificial erudition. And 
berein Aristotle wittily, but hurtfuUy, doth deride the 
Sophists near his time, saying, T&ey did as if one thai 
profesicd the art of shoe-making should not leach how to 
make up a shoe, hut only exhibit in a readiness a number of 
thoes of alt fashions and sizes. But j'Ct a man might reply, 
that if a shoemaker should have no shoes in his shop, 
but only work as he is bespoken, he should be weakly 
our Saviour, speaking of divine know- 
'ledge, saith, That the kingdom of heavcti is Hie a good house- 
ihal bringeth forth both new and old store : and we 
see the ancient writera of rhetoric do give it in precept, 
(hat pleaders should have the places, whereoC \i1e7 W^t 
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niost continual use, read/ handled in all the variety that 
may be ; as that, to speak for the literal interpretation of 
the law against equity, and contrary ; and to speak for 
presumptions and inferences against testimony, and con- 
trary. And Cicero himself, being broken unto it by great 
experience, delivereth it plainly, that whatsoever a man 
shall have occasion to speak of (if he will take the pains), 
he may have it in effect premeditate and handled in 
Ihesi. So that when he cometh lo a particular he shall 
have nothing lo do, but to put to names, and times, and 
places, and such other circumstances of individuals. We 
see likewise the exact diligence of Demosthenes; who, 
in regard of the great force that the entrance and access 
into causes halh to make a good impression, had ready 
framed a number of prefaces for orations and speeches. 
■Ml which authorities and precedents may overweigh 
Aristotle's opinion, that would have us change a rich 
wardrobe for a pair of shears. 

8. But the nature of the collection of this provision or 
preparatory store, though it be common both to logic and 
rhetoric, yet having made an entry of it here, where it 
came first to be spoken of, I think fit to refer over the 
lurther handling of it to rhetoric. 

9. The other part of invention, which T term sugges- 
tion, doth assign and direct us to certain marks, or places, 
which may excite our mind to return and produce such 
knowledge as it hath formerly collected, to the end we 
may make use thereof. Neither is this use {truly taken) 
only to furnish argument to dispute probably with others, 
but likewise to minister unto our judgement to conclude 
aright within ourselves. Neither may these places serve 
only lo apprompt our invention, but also to direct our 

inquiry. For a faculty o( Vi'ise interrogating is haJI". 
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knowledge. For as Plato saiih, Whosoever seckclk, knowelh 
Ihal which he seekelh/or in a general nolion ; else Aow shall 
he know it when he halhfouiid it? And therefore the larger 
jour anticipation is, the more direct and compendious is 
your search. Cut the same places which will help us 
what to produce of that which we know aheady, "'ill also 
help us, if a man of experience were before us, what ques- 
tions to ask ; or, if we have books and authors to inslruct 
us, what points to search and revolve; so as I cannot 
report that this part of invention, which is that which the 
schools call topics, is deficient. 

10, Nevertheless, topics are of two sorts, general and 
special. The general we have spoken to; but the par- 
ticular hath been touched by some, but rejected generally 
as inartificial and variable. But leaving the humour which 
halh reigned too much in the schools (which is, to be 
I i-ainly subtile in a few things which are witliin their com- 
' niand, and to reject the rest), I do receive particular 
topics, that is, places or directions of invention and 
inquiry in every particular knowledge, as things of great 
use, being mixtures of logic with the matter of sciences. 
Tor in these it holdeth, ars invmimdi adnlescii cum invcntis; 
for as in going of a way, we do not only gain that part of 
ihe way which is passed, but we gain the belter sight of 
ihat pari of the way which remaineth: so every degree of 
proceeding in a science giveth a light to that which fol- 
lowelh; which light if we strengthen by drawing it forth 

questions or places of inquiry, we do greatly advance 

r pursuit. 

:V, 1. Now we pass unto the arts of judgement, 
[| handle the natures of proofs and demonstrations ; 

i-Ja as to induction hath a coincidence with invention. _, 

r in all inductions, whether in good or vicious foim, \!ne I 
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1 same action of the mind which inventeth, judjeth; a 
L one as in the sense. But otherwise it is in proof by syl- 
logism ; for the proof beijig not immediate, but by mean, 
the invention of the mea.ni is one thing, and the judge- 
ment of tlie consequence is another; the one exciting 
only, the other examining. Therefore, for the real and 
esact form of judgement, we refer ourselves to that which 
we have spoken of interpretation of natiure, 

T a. For the other judg^ement by syllogism, as it is a 
thing most agreeable to the mind of man, so it hath been 

J,- vehemently and excellently laboured. For the nature of 
man doth extremely covet to have somewhat in his under- 
standing fixed and unmoveable, and as a rest and support 

L/' of the mind. And tlierefore as Aristotle endeavonreih to 
prove, that in all motion there is some point quiescent ; 
and as he elegantly expoundcth the ancient fable of Atlas 

(_, (that stood fixed, and bare up the heaven from falling) to 
be meant of the poles or axle-tree of heaven, whereupon 
the conversion is accomplished : so assuredly men have a 
desire to have an Atlas or axle-tree within lo keep them 
from fluctuation, which is like to a perpetual peril of 
falling. Therefore men did hasten to set down some 
principles about which the variety of their disputations 
might turn. 

3. So then this art of judgement is but the reduction of 
propositions to principles in a middle term. The prin- 
ciples to be agreed by all and exempted from argument ; 
the middle term to be elected at the liberty of every ma 
invention ; the reduction to be of two kinds, direct and 
inverted ; the one when the proposition is reduced lo 
the principle, which they term a probation ostensive ; the 
other, when the contradictory of the proposition is re- 
duced lo the contradictory of the principle, which U 
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that which they call prr tncommodum, or pressing an ab- 
surdity; [he number of middle tenns to be as the pro- 
position standelh degrees more or less removed from 
the principle. 

4, But this art hath two several methods of doctrine, , 
the one by way of direction, the other by way of caution ; 
the former frameth and setlelh down a true form of con- 
sequence, by the variations and defleclions from which 
errors and inconsequences may be exactly judged. To- 
ward the composilion and structure of which form, it is 
incident to handle the parts thereof, which are propos- 
itions, and the parts of propositions, which are simple 
Bds. And this is that part of logic which is compre- 
ded in the Analytics. 
. The second method of doctrine was introduced for 
eipedite use and assurance sake; discovering the more 
subtile forms of sophisms and illaqueations with their 
redargutions, which is that which is termed eknclus. For 
although in the more gross sorts of fallacies it happeneth 
(as Seneca maketh the comparison well) as in juggling 
Ceals, which, though we know not how they are done, 
t we know well it is not as it seemeth to be ; yet the 
e subtile sort of them doth not only put a man besides 

er, hut doth many times abuse his judgement. 

. This part concerning clenches is excellently handled 

pAristotle in precept, but more excellently by Plato in 

nple; not only in the persons of the Sophists, but even 

£ocrates himself, who, professing to affirm nothing, 

infirm that which was affirmed by another, hath 

idlly expressed all the forms of objection, fallace, and 

Ugution. And although we have said that the use of 

idoctrine is for redargution, yet it is manifest the de- 

^Kite and corrupt use is for caption and con'.ia.tivtXxQTi, 
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which passeih for a great faculty, and no doubt is of 
very great advantage : though the difference be good 
which was made between orators and sophisters, that the 
one is as the greyhound, which hath his advantage in the 
race, and the other as the hare, which hath her advantage in 
the turn, so as it is the advaniage of the weaker creature. 

7. But yet futtiier, this doctrine of elenches hath a more 
ample latitude and extent than is perceived; name!y, unto 
divers parts of knowledge ; whereof some are laboured 

- and other omitted. For first, I conceive (though it may 
;em at first somewhat strange) that that part which is 
Lriably referred, sometimes to logic, sometimes to meta- 
physic, touching the common adjuncts of essences, is but 
an elaiche. For the great sophism of all sophisms being 
equivocation or ambiguity of words and phrase, specially 
of such words as are most general and intervene in every 
inquiry, it seenieth to me that the true and fruitful use 
(leaving vain subtilities and speculations) of the inquiry of 
majority, minority, priority, posteriority, identity, diversity, 
possibility, act, totality, parts, existence, privation, and the 
like, are but wise cautions against ambiguities of speech. 
So again the distribution of things into certain tribes, 
which we call categories or predicaments, are but cau 

-'tions against the confusion of definitions and divisions. 

8. Secondly, there is a seducement that worketh by 
the strength of the impression, and not by the subdlty 
of the illaqueation ; not so much perplexing the reason, 
as overruling it by power of the imagination. But this 
part I think more proper to handle when I shall speak 
of rhetoric. 

9. But lastly, there is jet a much more important and 
profound kind of fallacies in the mind of man, which I 
&nCi. not observed or inquired at all, and think good to 
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place here, as that ^hich of all others appert.iiiieih most 
to rectify judgement: ihe force whereof is such, as it 
dolh not dazzle or snare the understanding in some par- 
ticulars, but doth more generally and inwardly inrect and , 

'1 
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corrupt the state thereof. [ For the mind of man is fai, ^ 
from the nature of a clear and equal glass, wherein iheMf, ' 
beams of things should reflect according to tlieir true 
incidence ; nay, it is ratlier like an enchanted glass, full 
of superstition and imposture, if it be not deUvered and 
reduced. For this piu'pose, let us consider the false ap- 
pearances tliat are imposed upon us by tlie general nature 
of_^e mind, beholding them in an example or two; as 
^rsl, in Ihat instance which is the root of all superatilionj 
namely, that to the nature of the mind of all men it is 
' consonant for the affirmative or active to affect more than 
ihe negative or privative. So that a few times hitting 
presence, countervails oft-times failing or absence;] 
well answered by Diagoras to him that showed 
Neptune's temple the great number of gictures of such 
had scaped shipwreck, and had paid their vows to Ni 
lime, saying. Advise now, you thai Ihink il folly to 
Neplune in Itmpesl. Yea, hal (saiih Diagoras) where art 
they paiiUed thai are drowned? Let us behold it in another 
instance, namely, tliat the spirit of man, being of an equal 
and uniform substance, doth usually suppose and feign in< 
nature a greater equality and uniformity than is in truth. 
HcnCe it Cometh, that the mathematicians cannot satisfy 
themselves except ihey reduce the motions of the celestial \ 
bodies to perfect circles, rejecting spiral lines, and labour- I 
ing to be discharged of eccentrics. Hence it cometh, that 
whereas there are many things in nature, as it w( 
wmodiea, mi juris; yet the cogitations of man do feij 
unto tliem relatives, parallels, and conjugates, whereas 
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such thing is ; as they have feigned an element of (ire, to 
keep square with earth, \va.ter, and air, and the hke. Nay, 
it is not credible, till it be opened, what a number of 
fictions and fantasies the similitude of human actions and 
arts, together with the making of man communis memura, 
have brought into natural philosophy; not much belter 
than the heresy of the Anthropomorphites, bred in the 
ceUs of gross and solitary monks, and the opinion of Epi- 
curus, answerable to tiie same in heathenism, who sup-- 
posed the gods to be of human shape. And therefore 
Velleius the Epicurean needed not to have asked, why 
God should have adorned the heavens with stars, as if he- 
bad been an ceJih's, one that should have set forth some 
magnificent shows or plays. For if that great work- 
master had been of an human disposition, he would have 
j^ast the stars into some pleasant and beautiful works and 
orders, like the frets in the roofs of houses; whereas one 
can scarce find a posture in square, or triangle, or straight 
line, amongst such an infinite number; so differing an 
harmony there is between the spirit of man and the spirit 
of nature. 

10. Let us consider again the false appearances im^ 
posed upon us by every man's ovm individual nature 
and custom, in that feigned supposition that Plato makeih 
of the cave : for certainly if a child were continued in a 
grot or cave under the earth until maturity of age, and 
came suddenly abroad, he would have strange and absurd 
imaginations. So in like manner, although our persons 
live in the view of heaven, yet our spirits are included in 
the caves of our own complexions and customs, which 
minister unto ua infinite errors and vain opinions, if 
they be not recalled to examination. But hereof we 
have given many examples in one of the errors, OT 
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int humours, which i 



1 briefly over in our first 



I j\ And lastly, let us consider the false appearancesT" 
fjlhat are imposed upon us by wqals , which are framed I 
Vand applied according to the conceit and capacities of 1 
■the vulgar sort:, and although we think we govern our J^ 
Kirords, and prescribe it well loquendum ul vulgus senti- 

( ul sapienles J I yet certain it is that words, as a T 

fcTartar'a bow, do shoot back upou the understanding of | 

jfie wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the judge- 

Ipent. [ So as it is almost necessary, in all controversies and j 

^putalions, to imitate the wisdom of the mathematicians, 

I setting down in the very beginning the definitions 

r our words and terms, that others may know how 

! accept and understand them, and whether they con- 

tur with us or no. For it cometh to pass, for want 

of this, that we are sure to end there where we ought to 

have begun, which is, in questions and difl'erences about 

words. \ To conclude therefore, it must be confessed that j 

it is not possible to divorce ourselves from these fallacies 

and false appearances, because Ihey are inseparable from 

r nature and condition of life ; so yet nevertheless the , 
kution of them (for all iknchcs, as was said, ^, ,. i 

W '■ ' ' Elenckl I 

e but cautions) doth extremely import the magni, sat 
lue conduct of human judgement. The rf« idolii ani- I 

rticular elcnches or cautions against these ""' humaai 
bree false appearances, I find altogether '""*™ " 
'sficient. '"''^'■""■ 

12. There remaineth one part of judgement of great 

:ellency, which to mine understanding is so slighdy 
inched, as I may report that also deficient; which is the , 
ation of the diff'ering kinds of proofs to the diff'ering^ 
I of subjects. For there being but four kinds t 
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i demonstrations, that is, by the immediale consent of tha 
mind or sense, by induction, by syllogism, and by con- 
gruity, which is that which Aristotle caJlelh demonstration 
in orb or circle, and not a noliorilius, every of these hath 
certain subjects in the matter of sciences, in which re- 
spectively tlicy have chiefcst use; and certain others, 
from which respectively they ought to be excluded ; and 
the rigour and curiosity in requiring the more severe 
proofs in some things, and chiefly the facility in con- 
tenting ourselves with the more remiss proofs in others, 
hath been amongst the greatest causes of 
ogia jg[j.;Qjgjj( 2pj hindrance to knowledge. The 
tiomim. distributions and assignations of demonstra- 

tions, according to the analogy of science^ 
I note as deficient. 

XV. I. The custody or retaining of knowledge is either 
in writing or memory; whereof writing bath two parts,, 
the nature of the character, and the order of the entry. 
For the art of characters, or other visible notes of n-ords 
or things, it hath nearest conjugation with grammar; and 
therefore I refer it to the due place. For the dispo^tion 
and collocation of that knowledge which we preserve ia. 
writing, it consisteth iti a good digest of common-places;, 
wherein I am not ignorant of the prejudice in^puted to 
the use of common-place books, as causing a retardatton 
of 'reading, and some sloth or relaxation of memory. 
But because it is but a counterfeit thing in knowledges 
to be forward and pregnant, except a man be deep Etnd 
full, I hold the entry of common-places to be a matter of 
great use and essence in studying, as that which assur- 
eth copie of invention, and contractcth judgement to a 
strength. But this is true, that of the methods of common- 
places that I have seen, there is none of any sufScient 
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: all of them carrj'ing merely the face of a school, 
K:>iicl not of a world ; and referring to vulgar matters and 
ypedantical divisions, without all life or respect to action. 

2. For the other principal part of the custody of kno\i>- 
rledge, which is memory, I find that faculty in my judge- 

ftient weakly inquired of. An art there is extant of it; 
t it scemetli to me that there are better precepts than 
m art, and better practices of that art than those re- 
5 certain the art (as it is) may be raised to 
points of ostentation prodigious ; but in use (as it is now 
managed) it is barren, not burdensome, nor dangerous to 
natural memory, as is imagined, but barren, that is, not 
dexterous to be applied to the serious use of business 
and occasions. And therefore I make no more estima-' 
lion of repealing a great number of names or words 
upon once hearing, or the pouring forth of 3 number of 
verses or rhymes ex tempore, or the making of a satirical 
simile of everything, or the turning of everything to a 
jest, or the falsifying or contradicting of everj'thing by 
cavU, or the like (whereof in the faculties of the mind 
there is great copie, and such as by device and practice 
may be exalted to an extreme degree of wonder), than 
! do of the tricks of tumblers, funambiiloes, baladines ; 
ihe one being the same in the mind that t!ie other is in 
the body, matters of strangeness without worthiness. 

3. This art of memory is but built upon two intentions : 
the one prenotion, the other emblem. Prenotion dis- 
chargeth the indefinite seeking of that we would re- 
member, and directeth cs to seek in a narrow compass, 
that is, somewhat that hath congruity with our place of 
memory. Emblem reduceth conceits intellectual to iinages 
sensible, which strike the memory more ; out of which 
axioms "may be drawn much better practiquc d\Mv VtoX. 
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in use ; and besides which axioms, there are divers moe 
touching help of memory, not inferior to them. But I did 
in the beginning distinguish, not to report those things 
deficient, which are but only ill managed. 

XVI. I. There remaineth the fourth kind of rational 
knowledge, which is transitive, concerning' the expressing 
or transferring our knowledge to others ; which I Tvill 
term by the general name of tradition or delivery. Tra- 
dition hath three parts ; the first concerning the organ of 
tradition ; the second concerning the method of traditioD; 
and the third concerning the illustration of tradition. 

2, For the organ of tradition, it is cither speech or 
writing : for Aristotle saith well. Words are the images ^ 
eogitaiiom, and IitUrs are the images 0/ words. But yet 
it is not of necessity tliat cogitations be expressed by 
the medium of words. For whatsoever is capable of 
sufficient differences, and those perceptible by the sense, 
is in nature competent to express cogitations. And there- 
fore we see in the commerce of barbarous people, that 
understand not one another's language, and in the prac- 
tice of divers that are dumb and deaf, that men's minds 
are expressed in gestures, though not exactly, yet to 
serve the turn. And we understand further, that it is 
the use of China, and the kingdoms of the High Levant, 
to write in characters real, which express neither letters 
nor words in gross, but things or notions ; insomuch as 
countries and provinces, -which understand not one an- 
other's language, can nevertheless read one another's 
writings, because the characters are accepted more gener- 
ally than the languages do extend; and therefore they 
have a vast multitude of characters, as many (I suppose) 
as radical words. 

J. These notes of cogvlaUons are of two sorts ; the one 
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P-when the note halh some similitude or congruity with the 

notion : the other ad placiiunt, having force only by con- 

! tract or acceptation. Of the former sort are hieroglyphics 

\ and gestures. For as to hieroglyphics (things of ancient 

■ose, and embraced chiefly by the Eg}'ptiana, one of the 

■most ancient nations}, they are but as continued irapreses 

ind emblems. And as for gestures, they are as transitory 

eroglyphics, and are to hieroglyphics as words spoken 

rds written, in that they abide not; but they 

iave evermore, as well as the Other, an adinity with the 

ings signified. As Periander, being consulted with how 

) preserve a tyranny newly usurped, bid the messenger 

attend and report what he saw him do ; and went into 

his garden and topped all the highest flowers : signifying, 

thai it consisted in the cutting off and keeping low of the 

nobility and grandees. Ad piacilum, are the characters 

real before mentioned, and words : alihough some have 

been willing by curious inquiry, or rather by apt feigning, 

to have derived imposition of names from reason and 

intendment; a speculation elegant, and, by reason it 

scarcheth into antiquity, reverent; bnt sparingly mixed 

with truth, and of small fruit. This por- 

tion of knowledge, touching the notes of 

things, and cogitations in general, I find not 

inquired, but deficient. And although it may seem of no 

great use, considering that words and writings by letters 

do far excel all the other ways ; yet because this part con- 

cenieth as it were the mint of knowledge (for words are 

the tokens ctirrent and accepted for conceits, as moneys 

are for values, and that it is fit men be not ignorant that 

moneys may be of another kind than gold and silver), 

I thought good to propound it to better inquiry, 

4, Concerning s;)eech and words, the coivs\iewuci\v tj\ 
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them halh produced the science of grammar. For man 
still striveth to reintegrate himself in those benedictions, 
from which by his fault he hath been deprived ; and as 
he halh striven against the first general curse by the in- 
vention of all other arts, so hath he sought to come forth 
of the second general curse (which was the confusion of 
tongues) by the art of grammar; whereof the use in a 
raother tongue is small, in a foreign tongue more j but 
most in such foreign tongues as have ceased to be vulgar 
tongues, and are turned only to learned tongues. The 
duty of it is of two natures : the one popular, which is for 
the speedy and perfect attaining languages, as well for 
intercourse of speech as for understanding of authors; 
the other philosophical, examining the power and nature 
of words, as they are the footsteps and prints of reason: 
which kind of analogy between words and reason is 
handled sparsim, brokenly though not entirely; and there- 
fore I cannot report it deficient, though I think it very 
worthy to be reduced into a science by itself. 

5. Unto grammar also belongeth, as an appendix, the 
consideration of ihe accidents of words ; which are mea- 
sure, sound, and elevation or accent, and the sweetness 
and harshness of them ; whence hath issued some curious 
obseri'ations in rhetoric, but chiefly poesy, as we consider 
it, in respect of the verse and not of the argument 
Wherein though men in learned tongues do tie themsdves 
to the ancient measures, yet in modern languages it 
seemeth to me as free to make new measures of verses 
as of dances : for a dance is a measured pace, as a verse 
is a measured speech. In these things the sense is better 
judge than the art ; 
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>nd of the servile expressing antiquity in an unlilte and 
I tinfit subject, it is well said, Quad tempore anti^uunt 
■idetur, id imongrtiilaie nt maxims novum. 

6. For ciphers, they are commonly in letters, or alpha- 
ts, but may be in words. The kinds of ciphers (besides 
! simple ciphers, with changes, and intermixtures of 

ills and non-significants) are many, according to the 
nature or rule of the infolding, ■wheel-ciphers, key-ciphers, 
loublcs, &c. But the virtues of them, whereby they are 
t be preferred, are three ; that they be not laborious to 
[rile and read; that they be impossible to decipher; 
ind, in some cases, that they be without suspicion. The 
Eghest degree whereof is to write omnia per omnia ; which 
I undoubtedly possible, with a proportion quintuple at 
Mt of the writing' infolding to the writing infolded, and 
other restraint whatsoever. This art of ciphering hath 
r relative an art of deciphering, by supposition unpro- 
lable, but, as things are, of great use. For suppose that 
Ciphers were well managed, there be multitudes of them 
which exclude the decipherer. But in regard of the raw- 
ness and unskilfulness of the hands through which they 
pass, the greatest matters arc ruany times carried in the 
weakest ciphers. 

7. In the enumeration of these private and retired arts, 
Y be thought I seek to make a great muster-roll of 
KS, naming them for show and ostentation, and to 

i other purpose. But let those which are skilful in 

a judge whether I bring them in only for appearance, 

r whether in that which I speak of them (though in few 

" ) there be not some seed of proficience. And this 

; remembered, tliat as there be many of gr 

in their countries and provinces, which, when tl 

Q to the seat of the estate, are but oE m&'i.'cv'!^ 
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and scarcely regarded ; so these arts, being here placed 
with the principal and supreme sciences, seem petty 
things ; yet to such as have chosen them to spend their 
labours and sfudies in them, they seem great matters. 

XVII. T. For the method of tradition, I see it hath 
moved a controversy in our time. ]3ut as in civil bus!' 
ness, if there be a meeting, and men fall at words, there 
is commonly an end of the matter for that time, and no 
proceeding at all ; so in learning, where there is nmch 
controversy, there is many times little inquiry. For this 
part of knowledge of method seemeth to me so weakly 
inquired as I shall report it deficienL 

2. Method hath been placed and that not amiss, in 
logic, as a part of judgement. For as the doctrine of 
syllogisms comprehendeth the rules of judgement upon 
that which is invented, so the 'docirine of method con- 
taineth the rules of judgement upon that which is to be 
delivered; for judgement precedelh delivery, as it'follow- 
_eth invention. Neither is the method or the nature of 
the tradition material only to the use of knowledge, but 
likewise to the progression of knowledge ; for since the 
labour and life of one man cannot attain to perfection of 
knowledge, the wisdom of the trailition is that which in- 
spireth tlie feUcity of continuance and proceeding. And 
therefore the most real diversity of method is of method 
referred to use, and method referred to progression: 
whereof the one may be termed magistral, and the other 
of probation. 

3. The latter whereof seemeth to be via descrla et inltr- 
cliisa. For as knowledges are now delivered, there is a 
kind of contract of error between the deliverer and the 
receiver. For he that delivereth knowledge, desirelh to 

'ii-er it in such form as m^y be best believed, and not 
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'■as may be best examined ; and he that receiveth kno\y- 

t ledge, desireth rather present satisfaction, tlmn expectant 

I inquiry; and so rather not to doubt, than not to err: 

riory making the author not to lay open his weakness, 

md sloth making the disciple not to know his strength. 

4, But knowledge that is delivered as a thread to be 
spun on, ought lo be delivered and intimated, if it were 
possible, in the same method wherein it was in^'ented : and 
so is it possible of knowledge induced. But in this same 
anticipated and prevented knowledge, no man knowcth 
how he came to the knowledge which he hath obtained. 
But yet nevertheless, secundum majus el minus, a man may 
revisit and descend unto the foundations of his know- 
ledge and consent ; and so transplant it into another, as 
il grew in his own mind. For it is in knowledges as it 
is in plants 1 if you mean to use the plant, it is no matter 
for the roots ; but if you mean to remove it to grow, then 
it is more assured to rest upon roots than slips : so the 
delivery of knowledges (as it is now used) is as of fair 
bodies of trees without the roots ; good for the carpenter, 
but not for the planter. But if you will have sciences 
grow, it is less mailer for the shaft or body of the tree, so 
)'OU look well lo the taking up of the roots, jj, miibodo 
Of which kind of delivery the method of the ancera. situ 
mathematics, in that subject, hath some adjitias 
shadow: but generally I see it neitlier put "•'">'"''""■ 
in ure nor put in inquisition, and therefore note it for 
deficient. 

5, Another diversity of method there is, which hath 
some affinity with the former, used in some cases by 
the discretion of the ancients, but disgraced since by 
Ihe impostures of many vain persons, who have made it 
as a false light for their counterfeit merchandises-, wa4 
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that is, enigmatical and disclosed. The pretence whereof 
is, to remove the vulgar capacities from being admitted 
to the secrels of knowledges, and to reserve them to 
selected auditors, or wits of such sharpness as can pierce 
the veil. 

6. Another diversity of method, whereof the CDnse< 
quence is great, is the delivery of knowledge in aphor- 
isms, or in methods ; wherein we may observe that it 
hath been too much taken into custom, out of a. few 
axioms or observations upon any subject, to make a 
solemn and formal art, filling it with some discourses, 
and illustradng it with examples, and digesting it into 
a sensible method. But the writing in aphorisms hath 
many excellent virtues, whereto the writing in method 
doth not approach. 

^. For first, it trieth the writer, whether he be superfida! 
or solid : for apliorisms, except they should be ridictilous, 
cannot be made but of the pith and heart of sciences; 
for discourse of illustration is cut off; recitals of exam- 
ples are cut off; discourse of connexion and order is 
cut off; descriptions of practice are cut off. So there 
remaineth nothing to fill the aphorisms but some good 
quantity of observation : and therefore no man can suffice, 
nor in reason will attempt, to write aphorisms, but he that 
is sound and grounded. But in methods, 

TiiUnm series juncWraque pollet, 
Tanmm de medio iutnptis accadit honorii, 
as a man shall make a great show of an art, which, if it 
were disjointed, would come to little. Secondly, methods 
are more fit to win consent or belief, but less fit to 
point to action ; for they carry a. kind of demonstration 
in orb or circle, one part illuminating another, and there- 
■ Fore satisfy. \Eut particulars being dispersed do best 
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Sgree with dispersed directions, ^nd lastly, aphorism sf^ 
tepresenting a knowledge bi'oken, do invite men to in- 
qoire further ; whereas methods, carrying the show of I 
a total, do secure men, as if they were at furthest. \ _!. 

8. Another diversity of method, which is likewise of 
great weight, is the handling of knowledge by assertions 
and their proofs, or by questions and their deter- 
minaticHis. The latter kind whereof, if it be immoderately 
followed, is as prejudicial to the proceeding of learning, 
as it is to the proceeding of an army to go about to 
besiege every Utile fort or hold. For if the field be kept, 
and the sum of the enterprise pursued, those smaller 
■Jiings will come in of themselves : indeed a man would 
not leave some important piece enemy at his back. In 
like manner, the use of confutation in the delivery of 
sciences ought to bo very sparing; and to serve to re- 
move strong preoccupations and prejudgements, and n£rt 1 
to minister and excite disputations and doubts. -, | 

9. Another diversity of methods is, according to the 
subject or matter which is handled. For there is a great 
difference in delivery of the mathematics, which are the 
most abstracted of knowledges, and policy, which is the 
most immersed. And howsoever contention hath been 
moved, touching an uniformity of method in multiformity 
of matter, yet we see how that opinion, besides the weak- 
ness of it, hath been of ill desert towards learning, as 
that which taketh the way to reduce learning to cer- 
tain empty and barren generalities; being but the very 
busks and shells of sciences, all the kernel being forced 
out and expulsed with the torture and press of the melhod. 
And therefore as 1 did allow well of particular topics for 
invention, so I do allow liliewise of particular methods of 
tradition. 
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10. Arolber diversily of judgement in the delivery and 
teaching of knowledge is, according unto the light and 
presuppositions of that which is delivered. For that know- 
ledge which is new, and foreign from opinions received, 
is to be delivered in another form than that that is agree- 
able and familiar ; and therefore Aristotle, when he thinks 
to lax Democritus, doth in truth commend him, where he 
saith, //"we shall indeed dispute, and nolfoUom after simiU- 
ludes, &c. For those whose conceits are seated in popular 
opinions, need only but to prove or dispute ; but those 
whose conceits are beyond popular opinions, have a 
double labour ; the one to make themselves conceived, 
and the other to prove and demonstrate. So that it is 
of necessity with them to have recourse to similitudes and 
translations to express themselves. And therefore in the 
infancy of learning, and in rude times, when those con- 
ceits which are now trivial were ihen new, the world was 
full of parables and similitudes ; for else would men either 
have passed over without mark, or else rejected for para- 
doxes that which was offered, before tliey had understood 

~\ or judged. jSo in divine learning, we see how frequent 
I parables ana tropes are: for it is a rule, that whatsoever 
I science is not consonant to presuppositions, must pray in 

j^aid of simiUtudes. / 

11, There be also other diversities of methods vu]gar 
and received: as that of resolution or analysis, of con- 
stitution or systasis, of concealment or cr}'ptic &c., which 
I do allow well of, though I have stood upon those which 
Defmdea- ^rc least handled and observed. All which 
i\a tradi' I have remembered to this purpose, because 
Bonts. J would erect and constitute one general in- 
quiry (which seems to me defii;ient) touching the wisdom 
o/ tradition. 
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13. But unto this part of knowledge, concerning mcUipd, 
dolh ftiriher belong not only the architecture of the whole i, 
frame of a work, but also the several beams and columns 
ihcreof: not as to their stuff, but as to their quantity and 
figure. And therefore method considcreih not only the [ 
disposition of the argument or subject, but likewise the I 
propositions: not as to their truth or matter, but as to I 
their limitation and manner. For herein Ramus merited 
belter a great deal in reviving the good rules of proposi- I 
[ions, Ka96\ov upaiTOv, raru itasruv &c., tban he did in intro- / b 
ducing the canker of epitomes; and yet {as it is the 
condition of human things that, according to the ancient 
fables. Hie mosl precious things have the most pernicious 
lucptrs) it was so, that the attempt of the one made him 
fall upon the other. For he had need be well conducted 
tliat should design to make axioms convertible, if he 
make them not withal circular, and no n -promo vent, or 
incurring into themselves; but yet the intention was 
EscellenL _^ 

13. The other considerations of method, concerning" 
propositions, are chiefly touching the utmost proposi- 
tions, which limit the dimensions of sciences : for every 
knowledge may be fitly said, besides the profundity 
(which is the truth and substance of it, that makes it 
solid), to have a longitude and a latitude; accounting 
the latitude towards other sciences, and the longitude 
towards action ; that is, from the greatest generality to 
the most particular precept. The one giveth rule how 
far one knowledge ought to intermeddle within the pro- 
vince of another, which is the rule they call KaflaurJ ; the 
other giveth rule unto what degree of particularity a 
knowledge should descend : which latter I Gnd passed 
over in silence, being in my judgement the more material. 
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For certainly there must be somewhat left to practice ; 
but how much is wortLy the inquiry. We see remote 
and superficial generalities rlo but offer knowledge to 
scorn of practical men ; and are no more aiding; to 
practice, than an Ortclius" universal map is to direct the 
way between London and York. The better sort of 
rules have been not unfitly compared to glasses of steel 
unpolished, where you may see the images of things, 
but first tliey must be filed : so the rules will help, if they 
Deprodia- be laboured and polished by practice. But 
/ioiu axia- how crystalline they may be made at the 
moftmi. firsts and how far forth they may be polished 

aforehand is the question; the inquiry whereof seemeth 
to me deficient. 

14, There hath been also laboured and put in prac- 
tice a method, which is not a lawful method, but a 
method of imposture; which is, to deliver knowledges in 
such manner, as men may speedily come to make a show 
of learning who have it not. Such was the travail of 
Raymundus Lullius, in making that art which bears his 
lame : not unlike to some boojts of typocosmy, which 
have been made since ; being nothing but a mass of 
words of all arts, to give men countenance, that those 
which use the terms might be thought to understand tha 
art ; which collections are much like a flipper's or broker's 
shop, that haih ends of everything, but nothing of worth. 
XVIII. I. Now we descend to that part which con- 
cemeth the illustration of tradition, comprehended in that 
science which we call rhetoric, or art of eloquence;' a 
science excellent, and excellently well laboured. For 
although in true value it is inferior to wisdom, as it ia 
said by God to Moses, "when he disabled himself for 
want of this faculty, Aaron sAall be thy speaker, and thou 
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ihallhe lo him as God ; yet witb people it 13 the 
mighty : for bo Salomon saith, Sapieiis corde appfUabilut 
prudens, itd dutch doquio rnajora reperiel ; signifjing that 
profoundness of wisdoln will h«lp a man to a name or 
admiration, but that it is eloquence that prevaileth in an 
active life. And as to the labouring of it, the emulation 
of Aristotle with the rhetoricians of his time, and the 
experience of Cicero, hath made them in their works of 
rhetorics exceed themselves. Again, the excellency of 
examples of eloquence in the orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, added to the perfection of the precepts of 
eloquence, hath doubled the progression in tliis art ; and 
therefore the deficiences which I shall note will rather be 
in some collections, which may as handmaids attend the 
art, than in the rules or use of the art itself. 

2. Notwithstanding, to stir the earth a little about the 
roots of this science, as \ve have done of the rest ; the' 
duty and office of rhetoric is to apply reason to imagina- 
tion for the better moving of the will. For we see reason 
is disturbed in the adminisiration thereof by three means ; 
by Llaqueation or sophism, which pertains to logic ; by 
imagination or impression, which pertains to rhetoric; and 
by passion or affection, which pertains to morality. And 
as in negotiation with others, men are wrought by cun- 
ning, by importunit)', and by vehemency; so in this 
negotiation witWn ourselves, men are undermined by in- 
consequences, solicited and importuned by impressions 
or observations, and transported by passions. Neither is 
ific nature of man so unfortunately built, as that those 
powers and arts should have force to disturb reason, and 
not to establish and advance it. For the end of logic ia to 
leach a form of argument to secure reason, and not lo ei 

p it The end of morality is to procure the affctlioM' 
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obey reason, and not to invade it The end of rhetoric is to 
fill the imagination to second reason, and not to oppress it: 
for these abuses of arts come in but ex ohliqm, for caution. 

3. And therefore it was great injustice in Piato, though 
springing out of a Just hatred to the rhetoricians of his 
time, to esteem of rhetoric but as a voluptuary .art, rer 
sembling it to cookery, that did mar wholesotne meals, 
and help unwholesome by variety of sauces to the plea- 
sure of the taste. For we see that speech is much more 
conversant in adorning that which is good, than in 
colouring that which is evil ; for there is no man but 
speaketh more honestly than he can do or think: and 
it was excellently noted by Thucydides in Cleon, that 
because he used to hold on the bad side in causes of 
estate, therefore he was ever inveighing against elo^ 
quence and good speech ; knowing that no man can 
speak fair of courses sordid 'and base. And therefore 
as Plato said elegantly, That virtite, if she could be seen, 
would move great lose and affection; so seeing that she 
cannot be showed to the sense by corporal shape, the 
next degree is to show her to the imagination in lively 
representation : for to show her to reason only in sub- 
tility of argument was a thing ever derided in Chrysip- 
pus and many of the Stoics, who thought to thrust 
virtue upon men by sharp disputations and coneluaon^ 
which have no sympathy with the will of man. 

4. Again, if the affections in themselves were pliant and 
obedient to reason, it were true there should be no great 
use of persuasions and insinuations to the will, more than 
of naked proposition and proofs; but in regard of the 
continual mutinies and seditions of the affections, 
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I would become captive and servile, if eloquence 

F persuasions did not practise and win the imagination 

om the affections' part, and contract a confederacy be- 

ween the reason and imagination against the affections ; 

ir the aflections themselves carry ever an appetite to 

d, as reason doth. The tlifference is, that the affection 

rfioldeth merely the present; reason beholdeth the future 

d sum of time. And therefore the present filling the 

nagination more, reason is commonly vanquished; but 

r that force of eloquence and persuasion hath mada. 

lings future and remote appear as present, then upo! 

; revolt of the imagination reason prevaileth. 

6. We conclude therefore that rhetoric can be no 

lore diavged with the colouring of the worse part, than 

igic with sophistry, or morality with vice. For we know 

le doctrines of contraries are the same, though the use 

e opposite. It appeareth also that logic differeth from 

Iwtoric, not only as the fist from the palm, the one close, 

le other at large; but much more in this, that logic 

wdleth reason exact and in truth, and rhetoric hantUoih. 

;as it is planted iii popular opinions and manners. And" 

lierefore Aristoile doth wisely place rhetoric as between 

gic on the one side, and moral or civil knowledge onj 

le other, as participating of both : for ihe proofs an( 

^ctemonstralions of logic are toward all men indifferenij 

and the same ; but the proofs and persuasions of rhetorif 

ought to differ according to the auditors ; 

, Oiplieiu in sylvii, ioter drlplilnas Arion. 

Which application, in perfection of idea, ought to extend J 

10 far, that if a man should speak of the same thing to I 

wal persons, he sliould speali to them all respective!™ 

d several ways : though this politic part of ebquetvcflj 
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in pri'^ate speech it is easy for the greatest orators to 
want: whilst, b)' the observing their well- 
epnieaba graced forms of speech, they leese the volu- 
frivaii bility of application: and therefore it shall 

not he amiss to recommend this to better 
inquiry, not being curious whether we place it here, or in 
that part which concernelh policy. 

6. Now therefore will I descend to the dcficiences, 
Colom boni which (as I Said) are but attendances : and 
el mali, first, I do not find the wisdom and diligence 

iimflieii it of Aristotle Well pursued, who began to rraie 
comparaii. ^ collection of the popular sigus and colours 
of good and evil, both simple and comparative, which are 
as the sophisms of rhetoric (as I touched before). For 
example : 

Sophisma. 

Quod laudatuTi bonunii quod vitupcraiur, [ 

Redargulio, 
Laudat renalci qui vdt exlrudeie niCTCfi. 

Malum esl, malum est [inquU emptor) ; sed cum ruesserit, 
I turn gloriahitur ! The defects in the labour of Aristotle 
are three : one, that there be but a few of many ; another, 
that their clenches are not annexed ; and the third, that 
he conceived hut a part of the use of them : for their use 
is not only in probation, but much more in impression. 
For many forms are equal in signification which are dif- 
fering in impression ; as the difl'erence is great in the 
piercing of that which is sharp and that which is flat, 
though the strength of the percussion be the same. For 
there is no man but will be a litUe more raised by hearing 
it stud. Your enemiei will be glad of this 

Hoc Ilhucm ™lil, ct in: 

ihan by hearing it said only, This is evU/orygi 
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7. Secondly, I do resume also tliat which I mentioned 
lefore, 'touching provision or preparatory store Tor the 
of speech and readiness of invention, which ap- 
arelh to be of two sorts ; the one in resemblance to 8 J 
lop of pieces unmade up, the other to a shop of things I 
ady made up ; both to be applied to that which is 
quent and most in request. The former of these I w3l 
rail aniilheta, and the latter Jbrmulcz. 

Antilhela are theses argued pro el contra; wherein^ 
men may be more large and laborious : but . 

^in such as are able to do it) to avoid prolixity ^^^ 
of entry, I wish the seeds of the several argu- 
ments to be cast up into some brief and acute sentences, I 
be cited, but to be as skeins or bottoms of thread,-! 
to be unwinded at large when they come to be usedj.f 
supplying authorities and examples by reference. 
Pro vtrbis Isgis. 
Non eit intcrpretatia, sed divinatio, qnz recedll a litcii i 
Cum ncedimi a literi, jadex transit in legislaloiem. 



Pro sfHtentla ligis. 






9. Formulm are but decent and apt passages or c 
yances of speech, which may serve indifferently for 
DTering subjects ; as of preface, conclusion, digression, 
isition, excusation, &c. For as in buildings there is 
pleasure and use in the well casting of the stair- 
entries, doors, windows, and the lilie ; so in speech, 
e conveyances and passages are of special ornament .1 
id effect. 

A conclusion in a deUb/rmivi. 
So miy we [edeem the faulu paswd, and prevent the inconn 

XIX. I. There remain two appendices toucliing t 
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tradition of knowledge, the one critical, the other pedant- 
ical. For3lLkno\vledge is .either delivered hgt-teacheis, 
or attained by men's proper endeavour s: a nd tljgrafore 
as..the pjiijcipal part of tradition of knowledge concerneth 
chiefly writing of books, so the relative part thereof ^n- 
cerneth reading of hooks; whereunLO appertain incidendy 
lTiese~~con3 derations. The first is concerning the true 
correction and edition of authors ; wherein nevertheless 
rash diligence halh done great prejudice. For these 
critics have often presumed .that that wliich they under- 
stand not is false set down : as the priest that, where 
he found it written of S. Paul Deimssus esl per sporlam, 
mended his hook, and made it Demissus esl per porlam ; 
because spuria was an hard word, and out of his reading: 
and surely their errors, though they be not so palpable 
and ridiculous, yet are of the same kind. And therefore, 
as it hath been wisely noted, die most corrected copies 
iire commonly the least correct 

The second is concerning the exposition and explic- 
ation of authors, which resteth in annotations and com- 
mentaries : wherein it is over usual to blanch the obscure 
places and discourse upon the plain. 

The third is concerning tlie times, which in many cases 
give great light to true interpretations. 

The fouith is concerning some brief censure and judge- 
ment of the authors; that men thereby may make some 
election unto themselves ■what books to read. 

And the fifth is concerning the syntax and disposition 
of studies ; that men may know in \\hat order or pursuit 
to read. ' 

a. For pedantical knowledge, it containeth that differ- 
ence of tradition which is proper for youth; whereunto 
apperLain divers consldeTa.l\oft& oC^teat fruit. 
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As first, the liming and seasoning of knowledges; as 
wiih what to initiate them, and from what for a time to 
refrain them. 

Secondly, the consideration where to begin with the 
easiest, and so proceed to the more dilficuii; and in what 
courses to press the more difficult, and then to turn them 
to the more easy : for it is one method to practise swim- 
ming with bladders, and another to practise dancing with 
heavy shoes. „^ 

A third b the application of learning according wnto Tt 
the propriety of the wits; for there is no defect in the ^, 
faculties intellectual, but seemcth to have a proper cure ^t^ 
cont^ned in some studies : as, for example, if a child be -^ || 
bird-witted, that is, hath not the faculty of attention, the '-, - 
mathematics givcth a remedy thereunto; for in them, if '.J 

the wit be caught away but a moment, one is new to /t 

begin. And as sciences have a propriety towards faculties ' | 

for cure and help, so faculties ox powers have a sympathy h 

towards sciences for excellency or speedy profiting: and | 

Iherefore it is an inquiry of great wsdom, what kmds of 
nits and natures are most apt and proper for what sciences. 

Fourthly, the ordering of exercises is matter of great 
tonsequence to hurt or help ; for, as is well observed by 
Cicero, men in exercising their faculties, if they be not 
veQ advised, do exercise their faults and get ill habits as 
well as good ; so as there is a great judgement to be had 
in llic continuance and intermission of exercises. It were 
too long to particularise a number of other considerations 
of this nature, things but of mean appearance, but of 
angular efBcacy. For as the wronging or cherishing of 
seeds or young plants is that that is most important 
10 their thriving, and as it was noted that the first six 
tings being in truth as tutors of the state of Rome isv \W 
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infancy thereof was the principal cause oF the immense 
greatness of tliat state which followed, so the culture 
and manurance of minds in youth h::ith such a forcible 
(though unseen) operation, as hardly any length of time 
or contention of labour can countervail it aflenvards. 
And it is not amiss to observe also bow small and mean 
faculties gotten by education, yet when they fall into great 
men or great matters, do work great and important 
effects : whereof we see a notable example in Tacitus 
of two stage players, Percennius and Vibulenus, who by 
their faculty of playing put the Pannonian armies into 
an extreme tumult and combustion. For there arising a 
mutiny amongst them upon the death of Augustus Caesar, 
BIksus the lieutenant had committed some of the mutin- 
ers, ■which were suddenly rescued; whereupon Vibulenus 
got to be heard speak, wliich he did in this manner; 
77iW« poor innocent wreiches appointed to cruel dealh,you 
have restored lo behold the light; but who shall restore my 
brother to me, or life unto my brother, thai was sent hither 
in message from Ihe legions of Germany, to treat 0/ the 
common cause ? and he hath murdered him this last night 
by some of his fencers and ruffians, thai he hath about him 
for his executioners upon soldiers. Answer, Blasus, what 
is done with his body ? The mortalesl enemies da not dcnji 
burial. When I have performed my last duties to the corpse 
with kisses, with tears, command me to be slain besides him ; 
so that these my fellows, for our good meaning and our true 
hearts to the legions, may have leave to bury us. With which 
speech he put the army into an infinite fury and uproar: 
whereas truth was he had no brother, neither was ttiere 
any such matter; but he played it merely as if he had 
been upon the stage. 
3. But to return ; we arc now come to a period cf 
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lalional knowledges; wherein if I have made the divi- 
iHOns other ihan those that are received, yet would I not' 
: thought to disallow all those divisions which I do not 
For there is a double necessity imposed upon me 
f altering the divisions. The one, because it differelh 
1 end and purpose, to sort together those things which 
e nest in nature, and those things which are next in 
For if a secretary of estate should sort his papers, 
I is like in his study or general cabinet he would sort 
jgether things of a nature, as treaties, instructions, &c. 
1 his boxes or particular cabinet he would sort 
fether those that he were like to use together, though 
f several natures. So in this general cabinet of know- 
!dge it was necessary for me to follow the divisions of 
- .nature of things ; whereas if myself had been to 
mdle any particular knowledge, I would have respected 
■ divisions fitLest for use. The other, because the 
inging in of the deficiences did by consequence alter 
e partitions of the rest. For let the knowledge extant 
be demonstration sake) be fifteen. Let the knowledge 
Slh the deficiences be twenty ; the parts of fifteen are 
Jl the parts of twenty; for the parts of fifteen are three 
nd five ; the parts of twenty are two, four, five, and ten. 
i these things are without contradiction, and could 
»t otherwise be. 

i. I. \A7E proceed now to that knowledge which 
considereth of the appetite and will of 
in: whereof Salomon saith, An/e omnia, fili, cus/odiform 
an; nam inde prtxedunt aciiones vitiE. In the handling J 
this science, those which have written seem to me tO'l 
»e done as if a man, that professed to teach to write,B 
only exhibit fair copies of alphabets and laUw 
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joined, without giving any precepts or directions for the 
carriage of the hand and framing of the letters. So have 
they made good and fair exemplars and copies, carrying 
the draughts and portraitures of good, virtue, duty, felicity; 
propounding them well described as the true objects and 
scopes of man's will and desires. But how to 



these excellent marks, and how to frame and subdu£_ilie_ 
will of man to become l:nie and conformable to, .ibese 
pursuits, they pass it over altog^ether, or slightly and iin- 
profitably. For jt is not the disputing, that moral virtues 
are in the mind of man "by habit and not by nature ; or 
the distinguishing, that generous spirits are won by doc- 
trines and persuasions, and the vtilgar sort by reward and 
punishment ; and the like scattered' glances and touches, 
that can excuse the absence of this part. , 

2. The reason of this omission I suppose to be that 
] hidden rock whereupon both this and many other barks 
I of knowledge have been cast away ; which is, that men 
have despised to be conversant in ordinary and common 
matters, the judicious direction whereof nevertheless is 
the wisest doctrine (for iife consisleth not in novelties 
nor subtiiities), but contrariwise they have .compounded 
sciences chiefly of a certain resplendent or lustrous mass 
of matter, chosen to give glory either to the subtility of 
disputations, or to the eloquence of discourses. But 
Seneca giveth an excellent check to eloquence, iVbrrf 
j'liis eloqiisnlia, quihis non rerum atpiditaiem facit, sedsui. 
Doctrine should be such as should make men in love 
with the lesson, and not with the teacher; being directed 
to the auditor's benefit, and not to' the author's com- 
mendation. And therefore those are of the right kind 
which may be concluded as Demosthenes concludes lus 
counsel, Quce si /ecmlis,non o atarcm dunlaxat jn^ 
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tmiia laudalitis, sed vosmelipsos eliam tian ila mullo j. 

T/Tum ■vesiraram vidiort. 

Neilher needed men of so excellent parts to haveil 
despaired of a fortune, which the poet Virgil promised 
himself, and indeed obtained, who got as much glory of 
doquence, wit, and learning in the expressing of the 
otiservations of husbandry, as of ihc heroical acts of J 



ingudii bis ad< 

And surely, if the purpose be 
write at leisure that which men 
iieally to instruct and suborn ac 



in good earnest, not t 
may read at leisure, bufl 
ion and active life, these 



Geotgics of the mind, concerning the husbandry and 
tillage thereof, are no less worthy than the heroical de- 
teipttons of virtue, duty, and felicity. Wherefore the 
and primitive division of mora! knowledge seemelh 
to be into the exemplar or platform of good, and the 
or culture of the mind : the one describing the 
iBtare of good, the other prescribing rules how to subdue, 

Bpply, and accommodate the will of man thereunto. -' 

4- The doctrine touching the platform or nature of 
good considereth it either simple or conripared; eitlier 
IfK kinds of good, or the degrees of good ; in the latter 
iriiereof those infinite disputations which were touching 
(lie supreme degree thereof, which they term felicity, 
icfidtade, or the highest good, the doctrines concerning 
Whicb were as the heathen divinity, are by the Christian 
fcilh discharged. And as Aristotle saith, That young m 
toy ie happy, but not otherwise but by hopt ; so we must 
II acknowledge our minority, and embrace the felici^ 
'bich is by hope of the future world. 
Freed therefore and delivered from this doclTOt ntj 
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the philosopher's heaven, whereby they feigned an higher 
elevation of man's nature than was (for we see in what 
height of style Seneca writeth, Vere magnum, habere fra- 
gilitaUm kominis, securilakm Dei), we may with more 
sobriety and truth receive the rest of their inquiries and 
labours. Wherein for the nature of good positive or 
simple, ihey have set it down excellently in describing 
llie forms of virtue and duty, with their situations and 
postures; in distributing them into their kinds, parts, 
provinces, actions, and administrations, and the Uke : nay 
further, they have commended them to man's nature and 
spirit with great quickness of argument and beauty of 
persuasions; )'ea, and fortified and entrenched them (as 
much as discourse can do) against corrupt and popular 
opinions. Again, for the degrees and comparative nature 
of good, they have also excellently handled it in their 
iriplicity of good, in the comparisons between a contem- 
plative and an active life, in the distinction between virtue 
with reluctation and virtue secured, in their encounters 
between honesty and profit, in their balancing of virtue 
with virtue, and the like ; so as this part deserveth to be 
reported for excellently laboured. 

6, Notwithstanding, if before they had comen to llie 
popular and received notions of virtue and vice, pleasure 
and pain, and the rest, they had stayed a little longer 
upon the inquiry concerning the roots of good and evil, 
and the strings of those roots, they had given, in my 
opinion, a great light to that which followed ; and spe- 
cially if they had consulted, with nature, they bad made 
their doctrines less prolix and more profound: which 
being by them in part omitted and in part handled with 
much confusion, we will endeavour to resume and open 
in a more clear mannei. 
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7. There is formed in every ihin^ a double nature of 
good: ihe one, as every thing is a total or substantive 
iiself; the other, as it is a part or member of a greater 
body : whereof the latter is in degree the greater and 
ibe worthier, because it tendeth to the conservation of a 
more general form. Therefore we see the iron in par- 2. I 
licular sympathy moveth to the loadstone ; but yet if it 
Mceed a certain quantity, it forsaketh the affection to the 
loadstone, and like a good patriot moveth to the earth, 
which is the region and country of massy bodies ; so may 
we go forward, and see that -water and massy bodies 
move to the centre of the earth ; but rather than to suffer 
a divulsion in the continuance of nature, they will move 
upivards from the centre of the earth, forsaking their duty 
to the earth in regard of their duty to the world. This, 
double nature of good, and the comparative thereof, 
much more engraven upon man, if he degenerate not 
unto whom (he conservation of duty to the public ought 
10 be much more precious than the conservation of iifei 
and being : according to that memorable speech of Pom- ■ 
peius Magnus, when being in commission of purvej-ance' 
Tor a famine at Rome, and being dissuaded with great 
vehcmency and instance by his friends about liim, that 
he should not hazard himself to sea in an extremity of 
weather, he said only to them, Neci:sse esi ut c, 
Ttvam. But it may be truly affirmed that there was never' 
any philosophy, religion, or other discipline, which did' 
so plainly and highly exalt the good which is commun- 
icative, and depress the good which is private and par- 
ticular, as tiie Holy Faith ; well declaring that it was the 
same God that gave the Christian law to men, who gave 
those laws of nature to inanimate creatures that we spake 
of before ; for we read that the elected saints of God Kmc 
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wished themselves anathematized and razed out of the 
book of hfe, in an ecstasy of charity Mid infinite feeling 



!•? 
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8. This being set domi and strongly planted, doth 
judge and determine most of the controversies wherein 
moral philosophy is conversant. For first, it decideih the 
question touching the preferment of the contemplative or 
active life, and decideth it against Aristotle. For all the 
reasons which he bringeth for the contemplative are pri- 
vate, and respecting the pleasure and dignity of a man's 
self (in which respects no question the contemplative fife 
hath the pre-eminence), not much unlike to that com- 
parison, which Pythagoras made for the gracing and 
magnifying of philosophy and contemplation : who being 
asked what he was, answered, T^a/ if Hisro were ever at 
the Olympian games, he knew the manner, that same eame 
to try ihtir fortune for the prizes, and some came as mer~ 
chants lo utter their commodites, and same came to make 
good cheer and meet their friends, and some came to look 
on; and that he was one of them that came to look oti. 
But men must know, (hat in this theatre of man's life it is 
reserved only for God and angels to he lookers on. Neither 
could the like question ever have been received in the 
church, notwithstanding their Preliosa in oculis Domini 
mors sanctorum ejus, by which place they would exalt 
their civil death and regular professions, but upon this 
defence, that the monastical life is not simple contem- 
plative, but performeth the duty either of incessant prayers 
and supplications, which hath been truly esteemed as an 
ofiice in the church, or else of writing or taking' instruc-i 
tions for writing concerning the law of God, as Moses 
did when he abode so long in the mount. And so 
we see Henoch tlie seventh from Adam, who was the first 
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icontemplative and walked wilh God, yet did also endonfl 

church with prophecy, which Saint Jude citeth, 
for contemplation which should be finished in itself, withf-J 
flot casting beams upon society, assuredly divinity knowetfe 
it not. 

9. It decideth also the controversies between Zeno a 
i&crates, and their schools and successions, on the oiKjJ 
(Bde, who placed felicity in virtue simply or attended, 1 

i and exercises whereof do chieily embrace antT 
n society ; and on the other side, the Cyrenaics and 
Epicureans, who placed it in pleasure, and made virtue 
',(as it is used in some comedies of errors, wherein the 
Biistress and the maid change habits) to be but as a 
Hivant, without which pleasure cannot be served and 
attended ; and the reformed school of the Epicureans, 
which placed it in serenity of mind and freedom from 
perturbation; as if they would have deposed Jupiter 
again, and restored Saturn and the first ag;e, when there 

» summer nor winter, spring; nor autumn, but aU ■ 
after one air and season; and Hcrillus, which placedA 
iftljdty in extinguishment of the disputes of the min^J 
aiaicing' no fixed nature of good and evil, esteeming things ' 
according to the clearness of the desires, or the reluct- 
iBtion; which opinion was revived in the heresy of the 
linabaptists, measuring things according to the motions - 
if the spirit, and the constancy or wavering of belief: aJM 
«hich are manifest to tend to private repose and cone4 
ttenUnent, and not to point of society. I 

. It censureth also the philosophy of Epictetua, which 
ipiesupposeth that felicity must be placed in those tilings 
iJdch are in our power, lest we be liable to fortune and _ 
ince : as if it were not a thing much more happjJ 
n good and virtuous ends for the public, iha.!! tgS 
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obtain all that we can wish to ourselves in our proper 
fortune ; as Consalvo said to his soldiers, showing them 
Naples, and protesting he had rather die one foot for- 
wards, than to have his life secined for long by one foot 
of retreat. Whereunto the wisdom of that heavenly leader 
hath signed, who hath affirmed that a good conscience h 
continual feasi ; showing plainly that the conscience of 
good intentions, howsoever succeeding, is a more con- 
tinual joy to nature, than all tJie provision which can be 
made for security and repose. 
— II. It censureth likewise that abuse of philosophy, 
which grew general about the time of Epictetus, in con- 
verting it into an occupation or profession; as if the 
purpose had been, not to resist and estinguish perturb- 
ations, but to fly and avoid the causes of them, and to 
shape a particular kind and course of hfe to that end; 
introducing such an health of mind, as was that health of 
body of which Aristotle speateth of Hcrodicus, who did 
nothing all his life long but intend his health : whereas if 
men refer themselves to duties of society, as that health 
of body is best, which is ablest to endure al! alterations 
and extremities ; so likewise that health of mind is mi 
proper, which can go through the greatest temptations 
and perturbations. So as Diogenes' opinion is to be 
accepted, who commended not them which abstEuned, 
but them which sustained, and could refrain their mind 
inpracipiiio, and could give unto the mind (as is used ii 
horsemanship) die shortest stop or turn. 

I a, Lasdy, it censureth the tenderness and want of 
application in some of the most ancient and reverend 
philosophers and philosophical men, that did retire too 
easily from civil business, for avoiding of indignities and 
pertuibalj'ons : whereas the resolution of men truly moral 
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ought lo be such as the same Consaho said the honour^ 
of a soldier should be, * lild crassiore, and not so fine ^\ 
iki every thing should catch in it and endanger it. 

XXL I. To resume private or particular good, 
Meth into the division of good active and passive ; for I 
lliis difference of good {not unlike to that which amongst 1 
the Romans was expressed in the familiar or household 
lenns ofpromut and candus) is formed also in all things, 
and is best disclosed in the two several appetites in crea- 
tures; the one to preserve or continue themselves, and 
the other to dilate or multiply themselves ; whereof the 
latter seemeth to be the worthier: for in nature the 
heavens, which are the more worthy, are the agent ; and 
the earth, which is the less vo hj 1 e pa ent. In the 
> jieasures of living creatu es hat of ene a on is greater 
Rian that of food. In d e doc ne b alius tsl dare 
Bun accipcre. And n 1 fe he e s no n in's spirit so 
Ka, but esteemeth the effec m^ of so ne h t that he hath 
^ped in his desire, no e han s nsual Vthich priori^ J 
Hfthe active good, i mu h upheld by the consideratioa I 
Htour estate to be mor al and etpo ed to fortune. For ^ 
^Bve mougbt have a perpttuity and certamty m our plea- 
Hires, the state of them would advance their price. But 
^beiL we see it is but magni asiimamus mori iardius, and 
^K^glorieris de craslhio, nescis par turn diei, it maketh us to 
^fere to have somewhat secured and exempted from 
^Me, which are only our deeds and works : as it is said, 
^Mca eorum sequuniur eos. The preeminence likewise of 
^pg active good is upheld by the affection which ia natural 
^■niaii towards variety and proceeding; which in the 
^■BSares of the sense, which is the principal part of _ 
^bnve good, can have no great latitude. CogUa quaror^ 
: cibus, somnus, ludus; ptr hunc ciVcufiHM 
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currilur; man velk tion lantumforlis, aul miser, auipru^ens, 
sid eliam fasUdiosm pokst. But in enterprises, pursuits, 
and purposes of life, there is much variety; whereof men 
are sensible with pleasure in their inceptions, progres- 
sions, recoils, reintegrations, approaches and attainingS 
to their ends. So as it was well said. Vita sine proposHa 
languida el vaga est. Neither hath this active good any 
identity with the good of society, though in some case it 
hath an incidence into it. For although it do many times 
bring forth acts of beneficence, yet it is witli a respect 
private to a man's own power, glory, amplification, con- 
tinuance ; as appearcth plainly, when it findeth a contrary 
subject. For that gigantine state of mind which pos- 
sesseth the troublers of the world, such as was Lucius 
Sylla and infinite other in smaller model, who would 
have all men happy or unhappy as they were their friends 
or enemies, and would give form to the world, according 
to their own humours {which is the true theomachy), 
prctendeth and aspireth to active good, though it recedetb 
furthest from good of society, which we have determined 
to be the greater, 

2. To resume passive good, it receiveth a subdivision of 
conservative and perfective. For let us take a brief review 
of that which we have said : we have spoken first of the 
good of society, the intention whereof embraceth the 
form of human nature, whereof we are members and 
portions, and not our own proper and individual form : 
we have spoken of active good, and supposed it as a 
part of private and particular good. And rightly, for there 
is impressed upon all things a triple desire or appetite 
proceeding from love to themselves ; one of preserving 
and continuing their form; another of advancing and' 
per/ecting their form; and a third of multiplying and 
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attending their form upon other things: whereof the 
Sttdtiplying, or signature of it upon other things, is that 
4ich we handled by the name of active good. So as 
here remaineth the conserving of it, and perfecting c 
; of it ; which latter is the highest degree 
ssive good. For to preserve in slate is the les^ I 
to preserve with advancement is the greater. So ia I 

Igncus en ollis vignr, et cxlesti< arigo. 
His approach or assumption to divine or angelical na- 
tare is the perfection of his form ; the error or false 
imitation of which good is that which is the tempest of 
human life ; while man, upon the instinct of an advance- 
ment formal and essential, is carried to seek an ad- 
vancement local. For as those which are sick, and find 
EO remedy, do tumble up and down and change place, 
as if by a remove local they could obtain a remove in- 
ternal; so is it with men in a.mbition, when failing of 
the mean to exalt their nature, they are in a perpetual 
estuation to exalt their place. So then passive good is, 
as was said, either conservative or perfective, 

3. To resume the good of conservation or comfort, 
which consisteth in the fruition of that which 13 agree- 
able to our natures; it seemeth to be the most pure 
md natural of pleasures, but yet the softest and the 
lowest. And this also receivcth a difference, which hath 
neither been well judged of, nor well inquired: for the 
good of fruition or contentment is placed either in the 
sincereness of the fruition, or in the quickness and 
vigour of it ; the one superinduced by equality, the 
Other by vicissitude ; the one having less mixture of evil, 
the other more impression of good. Whether of these is 
greater good is 3 question controverted-, bul -Ntftiiies 
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man's nature may not he capable of bath, is a. question 
not inquired. 

4. The former question being debated between Socrates 
and a sophist, Socrates placing felicity in an equal and 
constant peace of mind, and the sophist in much de- 
siring and much enjoying, they fell from argument to ill 
words : the sophist saying that 'Socrates' felicity was the 
felicity of a block or stone ; and Socrates saying thai 
the sophist's felicity was the felicity of one that had the 
itch, who did nothing but itch and scratch. And both 
these opinions do not want their supports. For the 
opinion of Socrates is much upheld by the general con- 
sent even of the Epicures themselves, that virtue bear- 
eth a great part in felicity; and if so, certain it is, that 
virtue hath more use in clearing perturbadons than 
in compassing desires. The sophist's opinion is much 
favoured by the assertion we last spake of, that good of 
advancement is greater than good of simple preservation ; 
because every obtaining a desire hath a show of advance- 
ment, as motion though in a circle hath a show of pror 
gression. 

5, But the second question, decided the true way, 
makelh the former superfluous. For can it be doubted, 
but that there are some who take more pleasure in en- 
joj-ing pleasures than some other, and yet, nevertheless, 
are less troubled with the loss or leaving of them? So 
as this same, Non uU ut rim appttas, non appelert ul non 
meluas, sunt ani'mi pusil/i el diffidentis. And it scemetb 
to me, that most of the doctrines of the philosophers are 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things 
requireth. So have they increased the fear of death ia 
offering to cure it. For when they would have a roao'ft 
ifiiole life to be but a discipline or pieparalioa to diCi 
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they must needs make men think that it is a. terrible 1 

enemy, against whom there is no end of preparingi 1 

Belter saith the poet : 

Qui fin em 



So have they sought to make men's minds too nmfonft 
and harmonica], by not breaking them sufficiently to con- 
trary motions : the reason whereof I suppose to be, be- 
cause they themselves were men dedicated to a private, 
free, and unappUed course of life. For as ■we see, upon 
the lute or Uke instrument, a ground, though it be sweet 
and have show of many changies, yet brcaketh not the 
hand to such strange and hard stops and passages, aa 
a set sons' ^^ voluntary ; much after the same manner 
was the diversity between a philosophical and a civil 
life. And therefore men are to imitate the wisdom of 
jewellers ; who, if there be a grain, or a cloud, or an ice 
nhich may be fpxiund forth without taking too much of 
ibe stone, they lielp it ; but if it should lessen and abate 
the stone too much, they will not meddle with it : so 
ought men so to procure serenity as they destroy not 
I'tDagnaniniity. 
I 6. Having therefore deduced the good of man which 
b private and particular, as far as seemeth iit, we will 
' now return to that good of man which respecteth and 
beholdeth society, which we may term duty; because tha' 
lenn of duty is more proper to a mind well framed and 
sed towards others, as the term of virtue is applied 
1 mind well formed and composed in itself; though 
Jher can a man understand virtue without some re- 
3 society, nor duty without an inward disposition. 
; may seem at first to pertain to science civil 
ic: but not if it be well obserjcd. ^qi i5 
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concerneth the regiment and government of every man 
over himself, and not over others. And as in archilecture 
the direction of framing tlie posts, beams, and other parts 
of building, is not the sa.me with the manner of joining 
them and erecting tha building; and in mechanicals, 
*■ 1 the direction how to frame an instrument or engine, is 
not the same with the manner of setting it on work and 
employing it; and yet nevertheless in espressinj of the 
one you incidently express the aptness towards the other ; 
so the doctrine of conjugation of men in society differelh 
from that of their conformity thereunto. 

7. This part of duty is subdivided into two parts: 
the common duty of every man, as a man or member 
of a state ; the other, the respective or special duty of 
every man, in his profession, vocation, and place. The 
first of these is extant and well laboured, as hath been 
said. The second likewise I may report rather dispersed 
than deficient; which manner of dispersed writing in 
this kind of argument I acknowledge to be best For 
who can take upon him to write of the proper duty, 
virtue, challenge, and right of every several vocation, pro* 
fession, and place ? For although sometimes a looker on 
may see more than a gamester, and there be a proverb 
more arrogant than sound, TAal the valt best discoverelk 
the hill; yet there is small doubt but that men can write 
best and most really and materially in their o^vn profes- 
sions; and that the writing of speculalive men of active 
matter for the most part doth seem to men of experience, 
as Phormio's argument of the wars seemed to Hannibal, 
to be but dreams and dotage. Only there ig one vice 

L which accompanieth them that write in their own pro- 
fessions, that they magnify them in excess. But gener- 
a}ly it were to be vfiahed (_a.s that which would .ma^SL 
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ming indeed solid and fruitful) that active mt 

)r could become writers. ; 

I 8. In which kind I cannot but mention, honoris causa^ 

IT Majesty's excellent book touching the duty of a king;. 

■Work richly compounded of divinity, morality, and policy,' 

■th great aspersion of all other arts ; and being in mine 

nion one of the most sound and healthful writings that 

K-havc read; not distempered in the heat of invention, 

r in the coldness of negligence ; not sick of dizzi- 

! those are who leese themselves in their order, 

r of convulsions, as those which cramp in matters 

feipertinent ; not savouring of perfumes and paintings, 

~as those do who seek to please the reader more than 

nature beareth ; and chiefly well disposed in the spirits 

ibcreof, being agreeable to truth and apt for action; 

bod far removed from that natural infirmity, whereunto 

H noted those that write in their own proressions to be 

Kd)ject, which is, that they exalt it above measure. For 

Hpnr Majesty hath truly described, not a king of Assyria 

Hr Persia in their extern glory, but a Moses or a Davidj 

Bgstors of their people. Neither can I ever leese out 

Hf my remembrance what I heard your Majesty in the 

B|Bie sacred spirit of government deliver in a great 

^Bnse of judicature, which was. Thai kings ruled by their 

Hkv, as God did by the laws of nature ; and ought as 

Hfn^ lo put in use their supreme prerogative, as God doth 

Hjt power of working miracles. And yet notwithstanding, 

^■your book of a free monarchy, you do well give men 

^■understand, that you know the plenitude of the power 

^■d tight of a king, as well as the circle of his oflice and 

^ky. Thus have I presumed to allege this excellent 

^Ktmg of your Majesty, as a prime or eminent examplqj 

^Ktigctaies concerning special and lespectW^ du\\%&^ 
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wherein I should have said as much, if it had heen written 
a thousand years since. Neither am I moved with certain 
courtly decencies, which esteem it flattery to praise in 
presence. No, it is flattery to praise in absence; that is, 
when either the virtue is absent, or the occasion is ab- 
sent; and so the praise is not natural, but forced, either in 
truth or in time. But let Cicero be read in his oration 
pro Marcelh, which is nothing but an excellent table of 
Csesar's virtue, and made to his face; besides the example 
of many other excellent persons, wiser a great deal than 
such observers ; and we will never doubt, upon a full 
occasion, to give just praises to present or absent. 

9, But to return : there belongelh further to the hand- 
ling of this part, touching the duties of professions and 
vocations, a relative or opposite, touching the frauds, 
cautels, impostures, and vices of every profession, which 
Jhath been likewise handled : but how ? rather in a satire 
and cynically, than seriously and wisely : for men have 
rather sought by wit to deride and traduce much of that 
which is good in professions, than with Judgement to 
discover and sever that which is corrupt. For, as Salomon 
sailh, he that cometh to seek after knowledge with a 
mind to scorn and censure, shall be sure to find matter 
for his humour, but no matter for his inslructio.n : QutE- 
Dt cavulis ''fii' derisori sdeniiam ipsa se abscondif; ted 
eimalis sludioso fit oh'iam. But the managing of 

ariibm. this argument with integrity and truth, which 

I note as deficient, seemeth to me to be one of the best 
fortifications for honesty and virtue that can be planted. 
r-, I For, as the fable goeth of the basilisk, that if he see you 
\ ' first, j'ou die for it ; but if you see him first, he dieth : so is 
I it with deceits and evil arts ; which, if they be first espied 

I tbey ieese their life ; but if they prevent, they endanget^ 
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^t we are much beholden to Machiavel and others, that 
'Write what men do, and not what they ought to do. For 
is not possible to join serpentine wisdom with the 
columbine innocency, except men know exactly all the 
eonditions of the serpent; his baseness and going upon 
!lus belly, his volubility and lubricity, his envy and sting, 
and the rest; that is, all forms and natures of evil. For 
irithout this, virtue lieth open and unfenced. Nay, an 
^nest man can do no good upon those that are wicked, 
,to reclaim thera, without the help of the knowledge of 
ftvil. For men of corrupted minds presuppose that 
bonesty groweth out of simplicity of manners, and be- 
Eeving of preachers, schoolmasters, and men's exterior 
language. So as, except you can make them perceive 
,t you know the ntmost reaches of their own corrupt 
•pinions, they despise all morality. 2Vm recipit sluUus 
^ria prudentm, nisiea dixen's gum versanlur in cordi ejus. 

10. Unto this part, touching respective duty, doth also 
Appertain the duties between husband and \vifc, parent 
1 child, master and servant. So likewise the laws of 
ftiendship and gratitude, the civil bond of companies, 
tolleges, and politic bodies, of neighbourhood, and all 
^ther proportionate duties; not as they are parts of 
government and society, but as to the framing of the 
IBind of particular persons. 

J I. The knowledge concerning good respecting society 
loth handle it also, not simply alone, but comparativelyf;] 
lereunto belongeth the weighing of duties between per- 
D and person, case and case, particular and public. As 
! see in the proceeding of Lucius Brutus against his 
m sons, which was so much extolled ; yet what was 

Infelis. ulcunque fercfit ei titi mimiieB. 
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So the case was doubtful, and had opinion on both sides. 
Again, we see when M. Brutus and Cassius invited to 
a supper certain whose opinions they meant to feci, 
whether they were fit to be made their associates, and 
cast forth the question touching the kilUng of a tyrant 
being an usurper, they were divided in opinion ; some 
holding that servitude was the extreme of evils, and others 
that tyranny was better than a civil war ; and a number of 
the like cases there are of comparative duty. Amongst 
which that of all others is the most frequent, where tlje 
question is of a great deal of good to ensue of a small 
injustice. Which Jason of Thessalia determined against 
the truth : A lijita sunt irjuUe Jacienda, ut mulia juste fieri 
tosdnt. But the reply is good, Audorem praseniis jus- 
iilia hales, sponsorem fulura non habes. Men must pursue 
things which are just in present, and leave the future to 
the divine Providence. So then we pass on from this 
general part touching tlic e.templar and description of 
good, 
XXII. I. Now therefore that we have spoken of this 
fruit of life, it remainelh to speak of [he hus- 
DEcuUura fcandry that belongeth thereunto; without 
""""'' which part the former seemeth to be no better 

tlian a fair image, or statua, which is beautiful to contem- 
plate, but is without life and motion; whereunto Aristotle 
himself subscribeth in these words : Necesse tsl scilicel de 
virtule dicere, ei quid sit, el ex quibus gignalur. Inutile 
enimferefuerit virlutem quidem noise, aequirenda aulem ejus 
modos el vias igtiorare. Non eritm de virtule tanlum, qua 
specie sil, qu^rendum est, led et quomodo mi copiam facial: 
ulrumque enim volumus, et rem ipsam noise, el ejus compoUs 
fieri: hoc aulem ex volo noti sucadet, nisi sciamus el ex.gui~ 
ius elguomodo. In such full words and with such iteiatioa 
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dolh he inculcate tliis part. Sosaith Cicero in groat com- 
mendation of Calo the second, that he had applied himself 
to philosophy, JVon ila disputandi causa, ssd ila Vivendi. 
And although the neglect of our times, wherein few mi 
do hold any consultations touching the reforraaiion 
their life (as Seneca excellently saith, De pariibus viii 
fu'ipie deliberal, de summa nemo), may make this part 
superfluous ; yet I must conclude with that aphor- 
fcn of Hippocrates, Qui gravi morho eorre.pli dohres non 
mtiuTil, lis mens agrotai. They need medicine, not only 
to assuage the disease, but to awake the sense. And if 
k be said, that the cure of men's minds belongeth to 
aacred divinity, it is most true : b ut yet m o ral philosophy / 

_h.ejas a wise servant and humbM 
^^mai(i_J^r as the Psalm saith. That ihe eyes of t/te 
iimdmaid hok perpetually towards Ike mistress, and yet no 
doubt many things are left to fhe discretion of the hand- 
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maid, to discern of the mistress' will; so ought moral '| 
philosophy to give a constant attention to the doctrines I'' .' 
of {Hvinity, and yet so as it may yield of -liexself (within , 
Sie limits) many sound and profitable directions. i 

2, This parriEcferdre", because of the excellency thereof, 
I cannot but find exceeding strange that it is not reduced 
le written inquiry : the rather, because it consistelh of 
liODcb matter, wherein both speech and action is often 
Qnversant ; and such wherein the common talk of men 
fidiicb is rare, but yet cometh sometimes to pass) is 
ser than their books. It is reasonable therefore tliat 
Vb propound it in the more particularity, both for the 
Rtirduiiess, and because we may acquit ourselves for 
porting it deficient; which seemcih almost incredible, , 
disotherwise conceived and presupposed by those them* i 
{ that have written. We will therefore enmoaia)^ 
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some heads or points thereof, that it may appear the 
better what it is, and whether it be extant, 

3. First therefore in this, as in all things which are 
practical, we ought to cast up our account, what is in 
our power, and what not ; for the one may be dealt with 
by way of alteration, but the other by ivay of application 
only. The husbandman cannot command, neither the 
nature of the earth, nor the seasons of the weather; no 
more can the physician the constitution of the patient, nor 
the variety of accidents. So in the culture and cure of 
the mind of man, two things are without our command ;_ 

, ypoints of nature, and points of fortune. For to the basis 
/ of the one, and the conditions of the other, ou r work is 
limited and tied. In these things therefore it is left unto 
us to proceed by application : 

Vlncenili est omnis fortnna fetendo: 

and so Ukewise, 

Vmcendi est omaa Nature fereado. 

But when that we speak of suffering, we do not speak of 
a dull and neglected suffering, but of a wise and indus 
trious suffering, which draweth and contrivclh use and ad- 
vantage out of that which seemeth adverse and contrary; 
which is that properly which we call accommodating 
or applpng. Now the wisdom of application resteth 
principally in the exact and distinct knowledge of the 
precedent state or disposition, unto which we do apply: 
for we cannot iat a garment, e.tcept we 6rst take mea- 
sure of the body. 

4. So then the first article of this knowledge is, to set 
down sound and true distributions and descriptions of the 
several characters and tempers of men's namres and dis- 
positions; specially having regard to those differences 
which are most radical itv being the fountains and 
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if ihe rest, or most frequent in concurrence 

e ; wherein it is not the handling of a few of ihcm 
;e, the better to describe the mediocrities of virtuf 
lat can satisfy this intention. For if it deserve to bel 
DDsidered, that there are minds which are proportioned', 
ters, and others to small (which AristotleJ 
indleth or ought to have handled by the name of 
nity), doth it not des«n'e as well to be coo- 
llered, that there are minds proportioned to intend many 
alters, and others to few? So that some can divide 
lemselves : others can perchance do exactly well, but it 
^st be but in few things at once : and so there coraeth 
3wness of mind, as well as a pusillanimity, 
tad again, that some minds are proportioned to that 
ttiich may be dispatched at once, or within a short 
ntuni of time; others to that w'hich begins afar off, and 
a to be won with length of pursuit : 

Jam turn tendilqin fovetqHt. 

that there may be fitly said to be a longanimity, which 

1 commonly also ascribed to God as a magnanimity. So 
■ deserved it to be considered by Aristotle, TAaJ 

^position in conversation {supposing it in things 

■iBhich do in no sort touch or concern a man's self) to soothe 

i please; and a disposition contrary to cotitradici and 

: and deserveth it not much better to be considered, 

/ there is a disposition, not in conversation or tali, but 

■ of more serious nature {and supposing it still in 

ngs merely indifferent), to lafie pleasure in the good of 

leiher: and a disposition contrariwise, to take distaste at 

\e good ^ another? which is that properly which we call, 

I nature or ill nature, benignity or malignity ; and 

jerefore I cannot sufficiently marvel that this part of 

iffledge, touching the several characters at n^^^Jss;4 
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and dispositions, should be omitted both in morality and 
policy; consiclering it is of so great ministry and sup- 
pedilation to them both. A man shall find in the trad- 
itions of astrology some pretty and apt divisions of men's 
natures, according to the predominances of the planets ; 
lovers of quiet, lovers of action, lovers of victory, lovers 
of honour, lovers of pleasure, lovers of arts, lovers of 
change, and so forth. A man shall find in the wisest sort 
of these relations which the Italians make toiiching con- 
claves, the natures of the several cardinals handsomely 
and lively painted forth. A man shall meet with in 
every day's conference the denominations of sensitive, 
dry, formal, real, humorous, certain, huonto di prima im- 
pressions, huomo di ultima impressione, and the like: and 
yet nevertheless this kind of observations wandereth in 
words, but is not fixed in inquiry. For the distinctions 
are found {many of them), but we conclude no precepts 
upon them; wherein our fault is the greater; because 
both history, poesy, and daily experience are as goodly 
fields where these observations grow; whereof we make 
a few posies to hold in our hands, but no man bringeih 
them to the confectionary, that receipts mought be made 
of tliem for use of life. 

5. Of much like kind are those impressions of nature, 
which are imposed upon the mind by the sex, by the age, 
by the region, by health and sickness, by beauty aod 
deformity, and the like, which are inherent and not 
extern ; and ag^n, those which are caused by extern 
fortune; as sovereignty, nobility, obscure birth, riches, 
want, magistracy, privateness, prosperity, adversity, con- 
stant fortune, variable fortune, rising per sallum, ptr 
gradus, and the like. And therefore we see that PJautus 
maketh it a wonder to see an old man beneficent, 
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m'gnilas hujus ul adokseenluU est. Saint Paul concludeth 
iat severity of discipline was lo be used to the Cretans, 
icripa eos dure, upon (he disposition of their country, 
'reltnses semper mendaces, malm bestia, venires pigri, 
lUust noteth that it is usual with kings to desire con- 
idictories : Sed pkrumque regi'a vnluntales, ul vekemmles 
W, sic mobiles, sispeque ipsa sibi adversce. Tacitus o\f-^ 
rveth how rarely raising of the fortune mendeth thi 
jo&ition : solus Vespasianus mulalus in melius, 
; iriakeih an observation, that great and sudden! 
E for the most part defeatelh men qui magnam/e&-\ 
tlalem etmeoquere tton possunl. So the Psalm showeth il 
; easy to keep a measure in the enjoj'ing of for- 
itane, than in the increase of fortune : Divilia si affluant, 
iKlite ear appanere. These obsen'ations and the hke I 
sny not but are touched a Utile by Aristotle as in 
^sage in his Rhetorics, and are handled 
altered discourses : but they were never incorporate 
D moral philosophy, to which they do essentially apper- 
n ; as the knowledge of the diversity of grounds 
tDuIds doth to agriculture, and the knowledge of the^ 
ircrsjty of complexions and constitutions doth to the 
liysician ; except we mean to follow the indiscretion 
E empirics, which minister the same medicines to 
Uients. 

6. Another article of this knowledge is the inquiry 
ncbing the affections ; for as in medicining of the body, 
'i8 in order first to know the divers complexions and 
nstilutions; secondly, the diseases; and lastly, the 
resi so in medicining of the mind, after knowledge of 
> divers characters of men's natures, it foUoweth in 
rder to know the diseases and infirmities of the mind, 
liidi are no other than the perliubationa and daX&m-^^ 
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of the affections. For as the ancient politiques in 
popular estates were wont to compare the people to the 
sea, and the orators to the winds; because as the sea 
would of itself be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 
move and trouble it; so the people would be peaceable 
and tractable, if the seditious orators did not set them in 
working and agitation : so it may be fitly said, that the 
mind in the nature thereof would be temperate and 
stayed, if the affections, as winds, did not put it into tumult 
and perturbation. / And here again I find strange, as 
fUefore, that Aristotle should have written divers volumes 
of Ethics, and never handled the affections, which is the 
pi^cipal subject thereof; and yet in his Rhetorics, where 
^V ■ j.iTney are considered but collaterally and in a second 
• degree (as they may be moved by speech), he findeth 
place for them, and handleth them well for the quantity;' 
but where their true place is, he prctermitteth them. For 
it is not bis disputations ahout pleasure and pain that can 
satisfy this inquiry, no more than he that should generally 
handle the nature of light can be said to handle the nature 
of colours ; for pleasure and pain are to the pardcular 
affections, as light is to particular colours. Better tra- 
vails, I suppose, had the Stoics taken in this argument, as 
far as I can gather by that which we have at second hand. 
But yet it is like it was after their manner, rather in 
subtilly of delinitions (which in a subject of this nature 
are but curiosities), than in active and ample descriptions 
and observations. So Ekewise I find some particular 
writings of an elegant nature, touchingsqme of the af- 
fections ; as of anger, of comfort upon adverse accidents, 
of tenderness of^cOnntenance, and other. But the poets 
•— aliS writers of histories are the best doctors of this know- 
/ ledge; where we may find ^mled forth with great lifi^ 
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i how aEFections are kindled and incrtetl ; and how pacified 
I and refrained j and how again contained from act and 
I fiiriher degree ; how they disclose themselves ; how they 1 ^ 
\ work; how they vary; how they gather and fortify; how \C^ 
j they are enwrapped one within another; and how they / 
I do fight and encounter one with another ; and other the 
\ like particularities. ;' Amongst the which this last is of / 
special use in moral and civil matters; how, I say, to set 
affection against affection, and to master one by another; j— 
even as we use to hunt beast with beast, and fly bird 
with bird, which otherwise percase we could not so easily 
recover: upon which foundation is erected that excellent 
use o^ premium znd pceiia, v-hcrthy civil states consist; 
employing the predominant aiTections of fear and hope, 
for the suppressing and bridling the rest For as in the 
government of states it is sometimes necessary to bridle // 
one faction with another, so it is in the government 
witliin, 

7, Now_come we. to those points which are within °^^'']Ji^ 
own command, and have force and operation upon the 
minJ. To'air ect the will and appetite, and to alter man-. 
ners : wherein they ought to have handled custom, 
exercise, habit, education, exannple, imitation, emulation, 
company, friends, praise, reproof, exhortation, fame, laws, 
tooks, studies : these as they have determinate use in 
moralities, from these the mind sulTereth; and of these 
are such receipts and regiments compounded and de- 
scribed, as may serve to recover or preserve the health 
and good estate of the mind, as far as pertainetb to 
human medicine : of which number we will insist upon 
some one or two, as an example of the rest, because it 
were loo long to prosecute all; and therefore we do 
resume custom and habit to speak of. 
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8. The opinion of Aristotle seemeth to me a negligent 
opinion, that of those things which consist by nature, 
nothing can be changed by custom; using for example, 
that if a stone be thrown ten thousand times up, it will 
not learn to ascend ; and that by often seeing or hearing, 
we do not learn to see or hear the better. For though 
this principle be true in things wherein nature is per- 
emptory (the reason whereof we cannot now stand to 
discuss), yet it is otherwise in things wherein nature 
admitteth a latitude. For he mought see that a strait 
glove will come more easily on with use; and that a. 
wand will by use bend otherwise than it grew; and that 
by use of the voice we speak louder and stronger ; and 
that by use of enduring heat or cold, we endure it the 
better, and the like : which latter sort have a nearer re- 
semblance unto that subject of manners he handletb, 
than those instances which he allegelh. But allowing 
his conclusion, that virtues and vices consist in habit, he 
ought so much the more to have taught the manner of f 
superinducing that habit : for there be many precepts 
of the wise ordering the exercises of the mind, as there i 
is of ordering the exercises of the body; whereof we wiul 
recite a few. — "^ 

9, The. first shall be, that -we beware we take no t ^t . 
the first, either too high a strain, or too wesik-: W i^ 
too high, in a diffident nature you discourage, in a con- 
fident nature you breed an opinion of facility, and so a 
sloth ; and in all namres you breed a further expectation 
than can hold out, and so an insalis faction in the end : if 
too weak, of the other side, you may not look to perform 
and overcome any great task. 

10. Another precept is, to practise all things chiefly afr- 
two several times, the one when the mind is best dis- ' 
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posed, the oiher when it is worst disposed ; that by the 
one ybil "irray-gaifl a great step, by the other you may 
work out the knots and slonds of the mind, and make 
the middle times the more easy and pleasant. 

11. Another precept is, that which Aristotle men- 
tioneth by the way, whjsi^isjg^ bear_ ever to\vaj-ds the 
contrary extre me of that whereunto we are by nature 

f faclfned; like unto the rowing a^inst the stream, or 
' making a wand straight by bending him contrary to his 
natural crookedness. 

12. Another precept is, that the mind is brought to 
a nything bette r, and with more sweetness and happiness, 
if that whereiinto you pretend be not first in the intention, 
but lanjiiam dUud agendo, because of the natural hatred of 
tke mind against necessity and constraint. Many other 
axioms there are touching the managing of exercise and 
custom; which being so conducted, doth prove indeed 
Mother nature ; but being governed by chance, dolli 
commonly prove but an ape of nature, and bringeth forth 
that which is lame and counterfeit, 

13. So if we should handle books and studies, and 
what influence and operation they have upon manners, 
are there not divers precepts of great caution and direc- 
tion appertaining thereunto? Did not one of the fathers 
m great indignation call poesy vinum damojium, because 
it increaseth temptations, perturbations, and vain opinions? 
Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be regarded, 
wherein he sailh. That young men are no fit auditors of 
moral philosophy, because they are not settled from the 
boiling heat of their affections, nor attempered with time 
and experience i" And doth it not hereof come, that those 
excellent books and discourses of the ancient writers ■ 
(whereby they have persuaded unto viitue moa\. eSecVvisHq , 
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by represenling her in state and majesty, and popular 
opinions against virtue in their parasites' coats fit to be 
scorned and derided), are of so little effect towards honesty 
of life, because they are not read and revolved by men in 
their mature and settled years, but confined almost to 
boys and beginners? But is it not true also, that much 
less young men are fit auditors of matters of policy, 
till they have been throughly seasoned in religion and 
morality; lest their judgements be corrupted, and made 
apt to think that there are no true differences of things, 
but according to utility and fortune, as the verse de- 
scribes it, Prospirum d fdix scehis virlus vacatur; and 
again. Ilk crticem preliitm seder is lulil, hie iiadema: which 
the poets do speak satirically, and in. indignation on 
virtue's behalf; but books of policy do speak it seriously 
and positively; for so it pleaseth JIachiavel to say. That 
if Casar had iem overthrown, he would have been more 
odious than ever zoas Catiline; as if there had been no 
difference, but in fortune, between a very fury of lust and 
blood, and the most excellent spirit {his ambition reserved) 
of the world? Again, is there not a caution likewise to 
be given of the doctrines of moralities themselves (some 
kinds of them), lest they make men too precise, arrogant, 
incompatible; as Cicero saith of Cato, In Marco Co/one 
hac bona qua videmus divina et tgrcgia, ipsius sdlole esse 
propria,- qu(E nonrtunquam requirimus, ea sunt omnia not 
a nalura, ud a magislro? Many other axioms and advices 
there are touching those proprieties and effects, which 
studies do infuse and instil into manners. And so like- 
wise is there touching the use of all those other points, 
of company, fame, laws, and the rest, which we recited in 
the beginning in the doctrine of morality. 
14. But (here is a kind of culture of the mind that 
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meth yet more accurate and elaborate than the r 

B built upon this ground ; that the minds of all men 

t some times in a. state more perfect, and at other 

bes in a state more depraved. The purpose therefore 

$.' this practice is to fix and cherish ihe good hours of 

iTmlncI, and to obliterate and take forth the evil. The 

filing oT'ffie good TiatTi been practised by two means, 

tows or constant resolutions, and observances or ex- 

trcises; which are not to be regarded so much in 

tnselves, as because they keep the mind in continual 

■dience, The obliteration of the evil hath been prac- 

d by two means, some kind of redemption or expiation 

Klhat which is past, and an inception or account de novo 

It the time to come. But this part seemeth sacred and 

as, and justly; for all good moral philosophy (as 

I lias said) is but an handmaid to religion. 

ig. Wherefore we will conclude with that last point, 

»itich is of all other means the most compendious and 

Bimmary, and again, the most noble and effectual to the 

reducing of the mind unto virtue and good estate; which 

I is, the electing and p ropounding unto a man's self good 

d virtuous ends of his hfe, such as may be in a reason- 

within his compass to attain. For if these two 

; supposed, that a man set before him honest 

I ends, and again, that he be resolute, constant, 

[ uid true unto them; it will follow that he shall mould 

^ Inmself into all virtue at once. And this is indeed like 

Kwork of nature; whereas the other course is like the 

t of the hand. For as when a carver makes an 

ige, be shapes only that part whereupon he workelh; 

if he be upon the face, that part which shall be the 

ly is but a rude stone still, till such times as he comes 

But conirariwise when nature makes a. ao-sa ot 
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living creature, she formeih rudiments of all the parts at 
one tima So in obtaining virtue by habit, while a man 
practiseth temperance, he doth not profit much to forti- 
tude, nor the like : but when he dedicateth and applieth 
himself to good ends, look, what virtue soever the pur- 
suit and passage towards those ends doth commend unto 
him, he is invested of a precedent disposition to confonn 
himself thereunto. Which state of mind Aristotle doth 
excellently express himself, that it ought not to be called 
virtuous, but divine: his words are these: ImmamlaH 
aukm conseniancum est opponere (am, qua supra humanila- 
km est, heroicam sive divinam virluiem : and a httle after, 
Nam uiferm neque vUium neque virtus est, sic mqm Dei: 
sed hie quidcm status aliius guiddam virtute est, tile aliud 
qitiddam a vitto. And therefore we may see what celsi- 
tude of honour Plinius Secundus attributeth to Trajan in 
his funeral oration ; where he said. That men needed to 
make no other prayers to the gods, but that they would cort' 
tinue as good lords to them as Trajan had been; as if he 
had not been only an imitation of divine nature, but a 
pattern of it. But these be heathen and profane passages, 
having but a shadow of that divine state of mind, which 
religion and the holy faith doth conduct men unto, by 
imprinting upon their souls charity, which is excellently 
called the bond of perfection, because it comprehendeth 
and fasteneth all virtues together. And as it is elegantly 
said by Menander of vain love, which is but a false 
imitation of divine love. Amor melior Sophista leevo ad 
humanam vilam, that love teacheth a man to carry himself 
better than the sophist or preceptor, which he callcth 
left-handed, because, with ail his rules and preceptions, 
he cannot form a man so dexteriously, nor with that 
faciiity to prize himself and govern himself, as love can 
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i 4>: SO certainly, if a man's mind be truly inflamed with 
aity, it dotii work him suddenly into grealer perfection 
I' ftan all the doctrine of morality can do, which is but a 
f lophist in comparison of the other. Nay further, as 
[ Senophon observed truly, that all other affections, thotigh 
Hkj raise the mind, yet they do it by distorting and 
iincomeliness of ecstasies or excesses ; but only love doth 
eialt the mind, and nevertheless at the same instant doth 
atde and compose it : so in all other excellencies, though 
ihey advance nature, yet they are subject to excess. Only , 
charity admitteth no excess. For so we see, aspiring to I 
be like God in power, the angels transgressed and fell; f 
I Atcendam, el ero similis allisdmo : by aspiring to be like I 
ICod in knowledge, man transgressed and fell; Eritis\ 
1 Aid Dii, scienles benum et malum : but by aspiring 
I liniilitude of God in goodness or love, neither mar 
I'mgel ever transgressed, or shall transgress. For unto 

I imitation we are called: Diligile inimkos veslros, 
i^acile eis qui oderuni vos, el vrale pro persequenlibus tt ^ 

vdaniibus vos, ul silis filii Pain's veslri qui in cteh't 1 
Eltf, qvi solem suum oriri facil super bojios el tnalos, elpUat \ 
V juslos el injtfslos. So in the first platform of the 
ine nature itself, the heathen religion speakelh thu^ 
IS Maximus; and the sacred scriptures thus, Miseri- 
"dia t/us super omnia opera ejus. 
i 16. Wherefore I do conclude ihis part of moral know- 
3, concerning the culture and regiment of the mind; 
1 if any man, considering the parts thereof which 
t bave enumerated, do judge that my labour is but 
9 collect into an art or science that which hath been 
mitted by others, as matter of common sense and 
lerience, he judgeth well But as Philocrates sported 

II Demosthenes, JT/u may not niarvtl {Albeniani) that 
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Dmiostlienes and I do differ; for he drinkelh ismler, and I ; 
drink wine; and like as we read of an ancient parable of i 
the two gates of sleep, 

Sunt geminx lumiii poitx: quarum al 
Cornea, qua veris facilis ilatut Milus i 
Altera caadenti pctfecTa nilens elephan 
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so if we put on sobriety and attention, we shall find it a 
sure maxim in knowledge, that the more pleasant liquor 
{0/ winf) is the more vaporous, and the braver gate (o/\ 
ivory) sendeth forth the falser dreams. 

17, But we have now concluded that general part of 
human philosophy, which contemplateth man segregate, 
and as he consisteth of body and spirit. Wherein we may 
further note, that there seemeth to be a relation or con- 
formitj" between the good of the mind and the good of 1 
the body. For as we divided the good of the body into 
health, beauty, strength, and pleasure; so the good of 
the mind, inquired in rational and moral knowledges, 
tendeth to this, to make the mind sound, and without 
perlurbation ; beautiful, and graced with decency; and 
strong and agile for all duties of life. These three, as in 
the body, so in the mind, seldom meet, and commonly i 
sever. For it is easy to observe, that many have strength ; 
of wit and courage, but have neither health from per- 
turbations, nor any beauty or decency in their doings: 
some again have an elegancy and fineness of carriage, 
which have neither soundness of honesty, nor substance ' 
of sufficiency: and some again have honest and reformed 
minds, that can neither become themselves nor manage 
business : and sometimes two of thera meet, and rarely 
all three. As for pleasure, we have likewise determined 
tdat iJie mind ougbt uot \o te tediiiied to stupid, but to ' 
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I tetoin pleasure; confined ralheT in the subject of it, than I 
f h the strength and vigour of it. 



XXIII. I. C^IVIL knowledge is conversant about a 

^^ subject which of all others is mosEj 

bnmersed in matter, and hardliest reduced to nxiomj 

Nevertheless, as Cato the Censor said, TTia/ the Romans 

VJtre lih sheep, for thai a man were better drive a fiock of 

ihem, than one of them ; for in a flock, if you could get but 

mfeio go right, the red would follow : so in that respect 

mora! philos ophy i s mor e difScile than policy. Again, 

moral philosophy propoundeth to itself the framing of 

I internal goodness ; but civil knowledge requireth only an 

I atemat goodness ; for t hat as to 'society sufficeth. And 

I (faereiore it cometh oft to pass that there be evil times 

Lil good governments : for so we find in the holy story, 

I the kings were good, yet it is added, Sed adhuc 

'^pulus non direxerat cor suum ad Dominum Deum falrum 

AgaiUj states, as great engines, move slowly. 

I are not so soon put out of frame : for as in Eg>'pt 

fi seven good years sustained the seven bad, so govern- 

leDtS for a lime well grounded, do bear out errors fol- 

ing; but the resolution of particular persons is more 

iddenly subverted. These respects do somewhat qualify 

B extreme difficulty of civil knowledge. 

This knowledge hath three parts, according to 
Ae three summary actions of society; which are^cqn- 
p BTsation. neg otiation, and goveinjnejil. For man seekelh 
K society comfort, use, and protection : and they be three 
idoms of divers natures, which do often sever : wisdom 
I ihe behaviour, wisdom of business, and wisdom of 
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much affected, but much less despised; for it hath not 
only an honour in itself, but an influence also into buM- 
ness and government. The poet saith, Ncc vullu deslrue 
verba tuo: a man may destroy the force of his words 
with his countenance : so may he of his deeds, saith 
Cicero, recommending to his brother affability and easy 
access ; Nil interest habere ostium apertum, vullum clatisttm'; 
it is nothing won to admit men with an open door, and 
to receive them with a shut and reserved countenance. 
So we see Alticus, before the first interview between 
Cffisar and Cicero, the war depending, did seriously 
advise Cicero touching the composing and ordering of 
his countenance and gesture. And if the government of 
the countenance be of such effect, much more is that 
of the speech, and other carriage appertaining to con- 
versation ; the true model whereof seemelh to me well ex- 
pressed by Livy, thought not meant for this purpose: Ne 
aui arrogans videar, aut ohnoxius; quorum aiterum est 
alienm libertatis obliti, aiterum sua : the sum of behaviour 
is to retain a man's own dignity, without intruding upon 
the liberty of others. On the other side, if behaviour 
and outward carriage be intended too much, first it may 
pass into affectation, and then Quid de/onnius guam 
scenam in vitam trans/erre, to act a man's life? But 
although it proceed not to that extreme, yet it consumetb 
time, and employeth the mind too much. And therefore 
as we use to advise young students from company 
keeping, by saying, Amid/ures temperis: so certainly the 
intending of the discretion of behaviour is a great thief 
of meditation. Again, such as are accomplished in that 
form of urbanity please themselves in it, and seldmi 
aspire to higher virtue; whereas those that have defect in 
it do seek comelincBa bj Tc^uXa-llon ; for where re^jul 
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is, almost everything becometh; but where that is 
rot, it must be supplied by puntos and compliments. 
Again, there is no greater impediment of action than an 
over-curious observance of decency, and the guide of 
decency, which is time and season. For as Salomon 
saith, Qui respicit ad ventos, non seminal; ti qui respidt 
ad nuhes, non meicl: a man must make his opporlmiity, 
as oft as find it. To conclude, behaviour seemelh to me 
^ a garment of the mind, and to have the conditions of 
1 gannent. For it ought to be made in fashion; it 
t not to be too curious ; it ought to be shaped so as 
10 set forth any good making of the mind and hide any 
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BeFonni^; and above all, it 
estrdned for exercise or motion, 
bowledge hath been elegantly h; 
cannot report it for deficient. 

4. The wisdom touching 
not been hitherto collected 

I great derogation of learning, and the 

ofessors of learning. For from this root springel 
hiefly that note or opinion, which by us is expressed 
iage to this .effect, that there is no great concurreni 
^tween learning and wisdom. For of the three wisdomyj 

e have set down to pertain to civil life, for 

f behaviour, it is by learned men for the most part de- 

psed, as an inferior to virtue and an enemy to meditation; 

r wisdom of government, they acquit themselves weil 
fcen they are called to it, but that happeneth to few; 
mt for the wisdom of business, wherein man's life is most 

mversant, there be no books of it, except some lew 
ered advertisements, that have no proportion to the 
(agmtude of this subject. For if books were written of 

s as the other, I doubt not but learned men 's\\.h mfmi 
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. experience, would far excel men of long experience \viih- 
out learning, and outshoot them in iheir own bow, 

5. Neither necdelh it at all to be doubted, that this 
knowledge should be so variable as it falleth not under 
precept; for it is much less infinite than science of govern- 
ment, which we see is laboured and in some part re- 
duced. Of this wisdom it seemeth some of the ancient 
Romans in the saddest and wisest times were professors ; 
for Cicero reportelh, that it was then in use for senators 
that had name and opinion for general wise men, i 
Coruncanius, Curius, Lrelius, and many others, to walk 
at certain hours in the Place, and to give audience to 
those that would use their advice ; and that the particular 
citizens would resort unto them, and consult with them of 
the marriage of a daughter, or of the employing of a son, 
or of a purchase or bargain, or of an accusation, and 
every other occasion incident to man's Ufe. So as there 
is a wisdom of counsel and advice even in private causes, 
arising out of an universal insight into the affairs of the 
world ; which is used indeed upon particular cases pro- 
pounded, but is gathered by general observation of cases 
of like nature. For so we see in the book which Q, Cicero 
writeth to his brother, De peliliotie eonsulalus (being the 
only book of business that I know written by the ancients), 
although it concerned a particular action then on foot, 
yet the substance thereof consisteth of many wise and 
polidc axioms, which contain not a temporary, but a 
perpetual direction in the case of popular elections, 
chiefly we may see in those aphorisms which have place 
amongst divine writings, composed by Salomon the king. 
of whom the scriptures testify that his heart was as the 
sands of the sea, encompassing the world and all worldly 
mailers, we see, I say, not a few profound and excellent 
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KOutions, precepts, positions, extending to much variety 
I ml occasiona ; whereupon we will stay a while, offering to 
r tODsideralion some number of examples, 

6. Std tl cuiiclis sermnniius qui dicuntttr ne aecormnsdes 
ie fork audins servum luitm makdicentem /i&t\ 
Here is commended the provident stay of inquiry of that 
which we would be loth to find: as it was judged great 
wisdom in Pompeius Magnus that he burned Serlorius' 
papers un perused. 

Vir sapiens, si etim stullo conlenderil, sivt irascaliir, 
five ridiat, non inveniei requiem. Here is described the 
great disadvantage which a wise man huh in undertaking 
a lighter person than himself; which is such an engage- 
ment as, whether a man turn the matter to jest, or turn it 
to beat, or howsoever he change copy, he can no ways 
quit himself well of it. 

Qui delicate a puerilia nulril servum suum,poslea seniiei 
tarn eonlutnactm. Here is signified, that if a man begin 
loo high a pitch in his favours, it doth commonly end in 
tinkindness and un thankfulness. 

Vidisti viruni rehcem in optre siw? coram regibm siabit, 
tue eril inler ignobiks. Here is obser\'ed, that of al! virtues 
foi' ri^g [o honour, quickness of despatch is the best; 
for superiors many times love not to have those they 
[Dploy too deep or too sufficient, but ready and diligent. 
L Vidi cunctos vivenies qui amLulant sub sols, cum adohs- 
if steundo qui consurgH pro e(f. Here is expressed that 
diich Yfas noted by Sylla first, and after him by Tiberius; 
tret adoranl sokm orienlsm quam occidcnlcm vel mert- 

Si spirilus poieslakm hahenlis ascenderit super tt, locum 
I nt dimiseris; quia curalio faciei cessare peccala 
maxima. Here caution is given, that tipon displeasure. 
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retiring is of all courses the unfiltest; for a man leaveth 
things at worst, and depriveth himself of means to make 
them better, 

S^rat civiias parva, it pauci in ea virt: venil eimtra earn 
rex magttiis, tl vallavit earn, instruxitque mtoiitiones per 
gyrum, el perfec/a est ohsidio; inveniusque est in ea vir 
pauper el sapiens, el liberavil earn per sapieniiam suam; et 
nullus deinceps recordaltts esl kominis iliius pauperis. Here 
the corruption of states is set forth, that esteem not virtue 
or merit longer than they have use of it. 

Mollis respomio /rangil iram. Here is noted thai 
silence or rough answer exasperateth ; but an answK 
present and temperate pacifieth. 

Iler pigrorum quasi sepes spinarum. Here is lively 
represented how laborious sloth proveth in the end: for 
when things are deferred till the last instant, and nothing 
prepared beforehand, every step lindeth a brier or im- 
pediment, which catcheth or atoppelh. 

Melior est finis oralioms quam principiam. Here is 
taxed the vanity of formal speakers, that study more about 
prefaces and inducements, than upon the conclusions and 
issues of speech. 

Qui cognoscit in judicio faciem, mn benefacit; isle el pro 
huecella pam's deseret vtriialem. Here is noted, that a 
judge were better be a briber than a respecter of per- 
sons ; for a corrupt judge offendeth not so Hghlly as a 
facile. 

Vir pauper calumnians pauperis similis esl imbri vehem- 
enti, in quo paraiur fames. Here is expressed ibe ex- 
tremity of necessitous extortions, figured in the ancient 
fable of the full and the hungry horseleech. 

Fons lurhalus pede, et vena corrupta, est Justus eaiens 
impio. Here is noted, that one judicial and 
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Eemflar iniquity in the face of the world doth troul 

e founlains of justice more than many pnrticular injuria 

issed over by connivance. 

Qui suilraht'l aliquid a paire el a maire, et dieit hoc 

e peecalunt, parlkeps est homicidii. Here is noted, that 
rhereaa men in wronging their best friends use to ex- 
enuate their fault, as if they mought presume or be bold 

x)n them, it doth contrariwise indeed aggravate thdl 
lult, and tumeth it from injury to impiety, f 

Noli esse amicus homini iramndo, nee amhalala cum 
imine furioso. Here caution is given, that in the elecdom 
f our friends we do principally avoid those which an| 
upatient, as those that will espouse us to many facdosa 
nd quarrels. I 

Qui conturbai domum suam, possideMl venlum. Hov 
t noted, that in domestical separations and breaches meijj 
□ promise to themselves quieting of their mind and coiw 
Uitment; but still they are deceived of their expcctatioiJ 
Dd it turneth to wind. i 

Filius sapiens Imtifical palrem .- filius vera slultus mcesiiiM 
it malri sua. Here is distinguished, that fathers havej 
lost comfort of the good proof of their sons; bofc 
lothers have most discomfort of their ill proof, becausE 
wmen have little discerning of virtue, but of fortune. | 

Qui celat deliclum, queerii amicitiam; sed qui altera ser- 

le repeat, separat fmderalos. Here caution is given, that 

Koncilement is better managed by an amnesty, and 

ssing over that which is past, than by apologies and 
tcusations. ■ 

In omni open bono eril abundantia; uSi aulem verim 
miplurima, ihi frequenter egeslas. Here is noted, than 
Bids and discourse aboundcth most where there ia] 

Eness and want. 



I 
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Primus in sua causa Jets/us ,• sed venil aliera pars, ti 
inquire! in turn. Here is observed, that in all causes 
the first tale possesseth much ; in sort, that the pre- 
judice thereby wrought will be hardly removed, except 
some abuse or falsity in the information be detected. 

Verba lilinguis quasi simplicia, el ipsa perveniunt ad 
interiora venlris. Here is distinKuished, that flatlery 
and insinuation, which seemeth set and artificial, sink- 
eth not far ; but that entereth deep which hath show of 
nature, liberty, and simplicity. 

Qui erudii derisoran, ipsi sibi injuriam facit ; et qm 
arguil impium, sibi maculam general. Here caulion is 
given how we tender reprehension to arrogant and scorn- 
ful natures, whose manner is to esteem it for contumely, 
and accordingly to return it. 

Da sapienii occasionem, el addelur ei sapieniia. Here ts 
distinguished the wisdom brought into habit, and that 
which is but verbal and swimming only in conceit ; for 
the one upon the occasion presented is quickened and 
redoubied, the other is amazed and confused. 

Quomodo in aquis resplendenl vullus prospidenlium, sie 
forda hominum manifesla stinl prudenlibus. Here the mind 
of a wise man is compared to a glass, wherein the images 
of all diversity of natures and customs are represented; 
from which representation proceedetb that application, 

Qui iipit, innnmeris moribm aplui eiil. 

J. Thus have I stayed somewhat longer upon these 
sentences politic of Salomon than is agreeable to the 
proportion of an example; led with a desire to give 
authority to this part of knowledge, which I noted as 
deficient, by so excellent a precedent; and have also 
attended them with brief observations, such as to my 
understanding offer no violence to the sense, thougb I 
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how ihey may be applied to a more divine use: but 
it is allowed, even in divinity, tliat some inlerpretatioas, 
yea, and some writings, have more of the eagle tlian 
others; but taldng' tliem as instrnccions for life, they 
mought have received large discourse, if I would have 
broken them aad illustrated them by dcducements and 
examples. 

8. Neither was this in use only with the Hebrews, but 
it is generally to be found in the wisdom of the more 
ancient times; that as men found out any observation 
that they thought was good for life, they would gather 
it and espresa it in parable or aphorism or fable. But 
for fables, they were vicegerents and supplies where 
examples failed: now that the times aboimd with his- 
tory, the aim is better when the mark is alive. And 
therefore the form of writing which of all others is fittest 
for liiis variable argument of negotiation and occasions 
ie that which Machiavel chose wisely and aptly for govern- 
ment ; namely, discourse upon Hstories or esamples. For 
knowledge drawn freshly and in our view out of particu- 
lars, knoweth the way best to particulars again. And it 
hath much greater life for practice when the discourse 
aitendcth upon the example, than when the example 
attendelh upon the discourse. For this is no point of 
order, as it seemeih at first, but of substance. For 
when the example is the ground, being set down in an 
history at large, it is set down with all circumstances, 
which may sometimes control the discourse thereupon 
made, and sometimes supply it, as a very pattern for 
action; whereas the examples alleged for the discourse's 
sake are cited succincdy, and witliout particularity, and 
carry a servile aspect towards the discourse which Ihey 
are brought in to make good. 
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9. But this difference is not amiss to be remembered, 
tliai as history of times is the best ground for discourse 
of Kovernment, such as Machiavel handlcth, so histories 
of lives is the most proper for discourse of business, 
because it is more conversant in private actions. Nay, 
[here is a ground of discourse for this purpose fitter 
Own Ihem botii, which is discourse upon letters, such 
as are wise and weighty, as many are of Cicero ad 
A/ficum, and others. For letters have a great and more 
|>arlicular representation of business than either chronicles 
or lives. Thus have we spoken both of the matter and 
form of this part of civil knowledge, touching negotiation, 
Avhich we note to be deficient. 

10. But yet there is another part of this part, which 
(liffcrcth as much from that whereof we have spoken 
&3 saj>tre and nit sapere, the one moving as it were to 
the circumference, the other to the centre. For there 
is a wisdom of counsel, and again there is a wisdom 
of pressing a man's own fortune; and they do some- 
times meet, and often sever. For many are wise in 
their own ways that are weak for government or coun- 
sels; like ants, which is a wise creature for itself, but 
very hurtful for the garden. This wisdom the Romans 
did take much knowledge of: Nam pol sapiens (saith the 
comical poet) fingit forlunam sibi; and it grew to an 
adage, Fahtr quisgue fnrtuna propria; and Livy attri- 
buted it to Calo the first, ht hoc viro ianla vis animi 
tt ingenti inerat, ul guocunqui loco natm ustt sibi ipse 

fortunatn faciurus videretur. 

1 1. This conceit or position, if it be too much declared 
and professed, hath been thought a thing impolitic and 
unlucky, as was observed in Timotheus the Athenian, 
irho, having done many great services to the estate is 
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Us government, and giving an account thereof to t\ 
people as the manner was, did conclude every partici 
kf with this clause, And in this fortune had no 
And it came so to pass, that he never prospered in any 
liling' he took in hand afterward. For this is too high and 
too arrogant, savouring of that which Ezekiel saith of 
Pharaoh, Din's, FItwius esl metes el ego fed memel ipsum : 
or of that which another prophet speaketh, that men offer 
sacrifices to their nets and snares; and that which the 
set expresseth, 

Dextra mihi Dcui, et telum quod mibsile libio. 



1 

.ny I 



. Nun 



■ these confidences were ever unhallowed, and un- 
lessed: and therefore those that were great politiques 
r ascribed their successes to their felicity, and 
t to their skill or virtue. For so Sylla surnamed bim- 
f Felix, not Magnus. So Csesar said to the master of 
e ship, Casarem portas et forlutiam ejus. 

. But yet nevertheless these positions, Faier quis- 
veforluiiixsiiiB: Sapiens dominahilur aslris : Invia virtuli 
t, and the like, being taken and used as spurs 
I industry, and not as stirrups to insolency, rather for 
iolution than for the presumption or outward de- 
aration, have been ever thought sound and good; and 
; no question imprinted in the greatest minds, who 
! so sensible of this opinion, as they can scarce con- 
it within. As we see in Augustus Csesar (who was 
r diverse from his uncle than inferior in virtue), how 
1 he died he desired his friends about him to give 
a plaudik, as if he were conscient to himself that he 



4 



I played his part well upon the s 



This part of 



lOwledge we do report also as deficient : not but that i| 
tpractised too much, but it bath not been reduced t 
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MTfting. And therefore lest it should seem to any that 
Faiir/or- it is not comprehensible by axiom, it is rc- 
turuE.sivede quisjte, as wc did in the former, that we 
ombiiu vii<£, ggj down some heads or passages of it. 

13. Wherein it may appear at the first a new and un- 
wonted argument to teach men liow to raise and make 
their fortune; a doctrine wherein every man perchance 
will be ready to yield himself a disciple, till he see the 
difficulty: for fortune layeth as heavy impositions as 
virtue; and it is as hard and severe a thing to be p^ 
true politique, as to be truly moral. But the handling 
hereof concerneth learning greatly, both in honour and 
in substance. In honour, because pragmatical men may 
not go away with an opinion that learning is like a lark, 
that can mount, and sing, and please herself, and nothing 
else ; but may know that she holdeth as well of the hawk, 
that can soar aloft, and can also descend and strike upon 
the prey. In substance, because It is the perfect law of 
inquiry of truth, that nothing be in the globe of matter, 
which should not be Ukewise in the globe of crystal, or 
form ; that is, that there be not any thing in being and 
action, which should not be drawn and collected into con- 
templation and doctrine. Neither doth leaning admire 
or esteem of this architecture of fortune, otherwise than 
as of an inferior work : for no man's fortune can be 
an end worthy of his beir»g; and many times the worthi- 
est men do abandon their fortune willingly for better 
respects: but nevertheless fortune as an organ of-«rtue 
and merit deserveth the consideration. 

14. First therefore the precept which I conceive to 
be most summary towards the prevailing in fortune, is to 
obtain that window which Momus did require : who see- 

g- ia the frame of man's heart such angles and recesses. 
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^1 loiind fault there was not a window to look into them ; 
^1 Ihit is, to procure good informations of particulars 
^H (oEcbing persons, their natures, their desires and ends, 
^B Iheir customs and fashions, their helps and advantage; 
^H and whereby they chiefly stand : so again their we; 
^ffiesses and disadvantages, and where they lie most 
I open and obnoxious; their friends, factions, depend- 
[ ences; and again their opposites, enviers, competitors, 
their moods and times, Se/a viri molles adltus el lempera 
their principles, rules, and observations, and the 
md this not only of persons, but of actions; what 
; on foot from time to time, and how they are con- 
id, favoured, opposed, and how they import, and the 
For the knowledge of present actions is not only 
laterial in itself, but without it also the knowledge of 
tersons is very erroneous : for men change with the 
; and whiles they are in pursuit they are one, and 
ften they return to their nature they are another. These 
(iformarions of particulars, touching persons and actions, 
; as the minor propositions in every active syllogism ; 
r no excellency of observations (which are as the major 
Propositions) can suffice to ground a conclusion, if thertfl 
e error and mistaking in the minors. 

, That this knowledge is possible, Salomon is 
nrely, who saith. Consilium in cords viri lanquam aqua 
^efunda; sei vir prudms txhatiriet iUud. And although 
Be knowledge itself falleth not under precept, because it 
■ of indiwduals, yet the instractions for the obtaining of 
I may. 

1 6. We will begin therefore with this precept, accord- 
[ to the ancient opinion, that the sinews of 
; slowness of belief and distrust ; that more trust be 
^(31 to counlcjiaijces and deeds than to woti^i-, a.i:ii. 
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words rather to sudden passages and surprised words 
than to set and purposed words. Neither let that be 
feared which is said, Fronti nulla fides, which is meant of 
a general outward behaviour, and not of the private and 
subtile motions and labours of the countenance and 
gesture; which, as Q. Cicero elegantly saith, is Atiimi 
janua, the gale of the mind. None more close than 
Tiberius, and yet Tacitus saitfa of Callus, EUnim vullu 
effemionem conjectaveral. So again, noting the differing 
character and manner of his commending Germanicus 
and Drusus in the senate, he saith, touching his fashioD 
wherein he carried his speech of Germanicus, thus; 
Magis in speciem adornahs verbis, quam ul penttus senlirt 
creiereiur : but of Drusus thus ; Paiieioribus sed intentier, 
ei fida oratione : and in another place, speaking of his 
character of speech, when he did any thing that was 
gracious and popular, he saith, that in other things he 
vras ve/ui eluclantium verborvm; but then again, solutius 
hquebalur quando sul/vemrel. So that there is no such 
artificer of dissimulation, nor no such commanded coun- 
tenance (vullus jussus), that can sever from a feigned 
tale some of these fashions, cither a more slight and 
careless fashion, or more set and formal, or more tedious 
and wandering, or conning from a man more drily and 
hardly. 

17. Neither are deeds such assured pledges, as that 
they may be trusted without a judicious consideration of 
their magnitude and nature : Fraus siii in parvis fidtm 
praslruit ul majore emoJumenio fallal; and the Italian 
ihinketh himself upon the point to be bought and sold, 
when he is better used than he ivas wont to be without 
manifest cause. For small favours, they do but lull Toxxk 
asleep, both as to caution atid 71.& to industry ; and arejM^ 
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I Demosihenes calleth them, AKmenia socordts. So again 
e see how false the nature of some deeds are, in that 
f particular which Mutianus practised upon Antonius Pri- 
i, upon that hollow and unfaithful reconcilement which 
was made between them ; whereupon Mutianus advanced 
any of the friends of Antonius, Simul amicis ejus prtE- 
futttras ei tribunatus largitur: wherein, under pretence to 
strengthen him, he did desolate him, and won from him 
his dependences. 

18. As for words, though they be like waters to phy- 
sicians, full of flattery and uncertainty, yet they are noi to 
be despised, specially with the advantage of passion and 
alTeclion. For so we see Tiberius, upon a stinging and 
incensing speech of Agrippina, came a step forth of his 
dissimulation, when he said, Vou are hurt because you do 
not reign/ of which Tacitus saith. Audita h<ec raram 
eccuUi pectoris vocem elictiere ; correptamque Graco versu 
admtmuit, ideo ladi quia non regnant. And therefore the 
poet doth elegantly call passions tortures, that urge men 
to confess their secrets : 

And e.\-pcrience showeth, there are few men so true to 
themselves and so settled, but that, sometimes upon heat, 
sometimes upon bravery, sometimes upon kindness, some- 
times upon trouble of mind and weakness, they open 
themselves ; specially if they be put to it with a counter- 
dissimulation, according to the proverb of Spain, Di men^ 
tira,y sacaras verdad; Tell a li£ and find a iruih. 

19. As for the knowing of men which is at second 
hand from reports ; men's weaknesses and faults are beat 
fcnoivn from their enemies, their virtues and abilities from 
iheir friends, their customs and times from their servants, 
their conceits and opinions from their familiar friends. 
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with whom they discourse most. General fame is light, 
and the opinions conceived by superiors or equals are 
deceitful; for to such men are more masked: Verior 
fama e domeslicis emanat, 

20. But the soundest disclosing and expounding' of 
men is by their natures and ends, wherein the weakest 
sort of men are best interpreted by their natures, and the 
wisest by their ends. For it was both pleasantly and 
wisely said (though I think very untruly) by a nundo 
of the pope, returning from, a certain nation where he 
served as lidger; whose opinion being asked touching 
the appointment of one to go in his place, he wished 
that in any case they did not send one that was too wise; 
because no very wise man would ever imagine what they 
in that country were like to do. And certainly it is aa 
error frequent for men to shoot over, and to suppose 
deeper ends, and more compass reaches than are ; the 
ItaUan proverb being elegant, and for the most part tme : 

Di danzri, di scima, e di fede. 



There is commonly less money, less ivisdom, and less 
good faith than men do account upon, 

21- But princes, upon a far other reason, are best 
interpreted by their natures, and private persons by thdr 
ends. For princes being at the top of human desire^ 
they have for the most part no particular ends whereto 
they aspire, by distance from which a man mougbt taJce 
measure and scale of the rest of their actions and desires ; 
which is one of the causes that maketh their hearts more 
inscrutable. Neither is it sufEcient to inform ourselves 
in men's ends and natures of the variety of them only, 
but also of the predominancy, what humour leigneth 
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most, and what end is principally sought. For so we 

e, when TigeBinus saw himself outstripped by Petronius 

Turpilianus in Nero's humours of pleasures, wieiits ejus 

rimalur, he wrought upon Nero's fears, whereby he brake 

[ the other's neck. 

aa. But to all this part of inquiry the most com- 
peadious way resteth in three things : the first, to have 
general acquaintance and inwardness with those which 
have general acquaintance and look most into the world; 
and specially according to the diversity of business, and 
the diversity of persons, to have privacy and conversation 
with some one friend at least which is perfect and well 
intelligenced in every several kind. The second is to 
keep a good mediocrity in liberty of speech and secrecy ; 
in most things liberty: secrecy where it importeth; for 
liberty of speech inviteth and provoketh liberty to be 
used again, and so bringeth much to a man's Wjwledge; 
and secrecy on the other side inducelh trust and inward- 
ness. The last is the rcducinn; of a man's self to this 
watchful and serene habit, as to make account and 
purpose, in every conference and action, as well to 
observe as to act. For as Epictetus would have a phi- 
losopher in every particular action to say to himself, Et 
hoe void, et eliam iiisHtitlum servare; so a politic man in 
evcrjthing should say to himself. El hoc voh, ae eliam 
aliquid addiscere. I have stayed the longer upon this 
precept of obtaining good information, because it is a 
main part by itself, which answereth to all the rest. But, 
above all things, caution must be taken that men have 
a good stay and hold of themselves, and that this much 
knowing do not draw on much meddling; for nothing is 
more unfortunate than light and rash intermeddling in 
many matters. So that this variety of knowledge Wodaik 
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in conclusion but only to this, to make a better and freer 
choice of those actions which may concern us, and 
to conduct them with the less error and the more 
dexterity. 

33. The second precept concerning this knowledge is, 
for men to take good information touching their own 
person, and well to understand themselves t knowing 
that, as S. James saiih, though men look oft in a glass, 
yet they do suddenly forget themselves; wherein as 
the divine glass is the word of God, so the politic glass 
is the state of the world, or times wherein we live, in the 
which we are to behold ourselves. 

24. For men ought to take an unp artial view of t heir 
own abilities and virtues j and again of their wants and 
impediments ; accounting these with the most, and those 
fither with the least ; and from this view and examinatioa 
to frame th? ^j.isiderations following. 

2$. First, to consider how the constitution of their 
nature sorteth with the general state of the times; which 
if they find agreeable and fit, then in all diings to give 
themselves more scope and Uberty ; but if differing and 
dissonant, then in the whole course of their life to be 
more close retired, and reserved: as we see in Tiberius, 
who was never seen at a play, and came not into the 
Senate in twelve of his last years; whereas AugusEua 
Cffisar lived ever in men's eyes, which Tacitus observetb^ 
alia Tiberio morum via. 

z6. Secondly, to consider how their nature sorteth with 
professions and courses of life, and accordingly to make 
election, if they be free; and, if engaged, to make the 
departure at the first opportunity ; as we see was done 
by Duke Valentine, that ivas designed by his lather n> 
sacerdotal profession, but quitted it soon after in rei 
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of his parts and inclination; being such, nevertheless, 
as a man cannot tell well whether they were worse for 
a prince or for a priest. 

27, Thirdly, to consider how they sort with those whom 
they are like to have competitors and concurrents ; and to 
take that course wherein there is most solitude, and them- 
selves like to be most eminent : as Cssar Julius did, who 
at first was an orator or pleader; but when he saw the 
escellency of Cicero, Hortensius, Catulus, and others, 
for eloquence, and saw there was no man of reputation 
for the wars but Pompeius, upon whom the state was 
forced to rely, he forsook his course begun toward a 
civil and popular greatness, and transferred his designs 
10 a martial greatness. 

28. Fourthly, in the choice of their friends and de- 
pendences, to proceed according to the composition of 
their own nature: as we may see in Cffisar, all whose 
friends and followers were men active and effectual, but 
not solemn, or of reputation, 

ag. Fifthly, to take special heed how they guide them- 
selves by examples, in thinking they can do as they see 
others do ; whereas perhaps their natures and carriages 
are far differing. In which error it seemeth Pompey was, 
ef whom Cicero saith, that he was wont often to say, 
Sylia poluil, ego nen fotero? Wherein he was mucii 
^nised, the natures and proceedings of himself and his 
example being the uulikest in the world ; the one being 
fierce, violent, and pressing the fact; the other solemn, 
and (nil of majesty and circumstance, and therefore the 1 
less effectual. 

But this precept touching the politic knowledge of our- 
mIvcs hath many other branches, whereupon we cannot 
insist, 
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30. Next to the well understanding and discerning of 
a, man's self, there followclh the well opening and 1 
vealing a man's seir; wherein we see nothing more 
usual than for the more able man to make the less 
show. For there is a great advantage in the well set- 
ting forth of a man's "virtues, fortunes, merits; and 
again, in the artificial covering of a man's weaknesses, 
defects, disgraces ; staring upon the one, sliding from 
the other ; cherishing the one by circumstances, gradng 
the other by exposition, and the like. Wherein we see 
what Tacitus saith of Mutianus, who was the greatest 
politique of his time. Omnium qua dixcrai feceralque ark 
quadam ostenlalor: which requireth indeed some art, lest 
it turn tedious and arrogant ; but yet so, as ostentation 
(though it be to the first degree of vanity) seemeth to 
rather a vice in manners than in policy: for as it is said. 
Audacter calumniare, semper aliquid hmret : so, except it 
be in a ridiculous degree of deformity, Audacter it vmdila, 
semper aliquid haret. For it will stick -with the more 
ignorant and inferior sort of men, though men of wisdom 
and rank do smile at it and despise it; and yet the 
aulhority won with many doth countervail the disdain 
of a few. But if it be carried with decency and govern- 
ment, as with a natural, pleasant, and ingenious feshion; 
or at times when it is mixed with some peril and unsafely 
(as in military persons) ; or at times when others are most 
envied; or with easy and careless passage to it and from 
it, without dwelling too long, or being too serious; 1 
with an equal freedom of taxing a man's self, as wdl 
as gracing himself; or by occasion of repelling or put- 
ting down others' injury or insolency; it doth greatly 
add to reputation: and surely not a few solid natures, 
thai, want this ■ventoally b.tv4 ta.-nYiQt sail in the height 
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lof the winds, are not without some prejudice and diiat 
Vantage by their moderation. 

ji. But for these flourishes and enhancements of virtue; 
they are not perchance unnecessary, so it is at lei 
secessary that virtue be not disvalued and imbased und( 
le Just price; wliich is done in three manners: by of-' 
ftring and obtruding a man's self; wherein men think he 
b rewarded, when he is accepted; by doing too much, 
hich will not give that which is well done leave to setde, 
id in the end induccth satiety; and by finding; too soon 
s fruit of a man's virtue, in commendation, applause, 
>notir, favour ; wherein if a man be pleased with a little, 
t him hear what is truly said; Cave ns imuelus rebus/ 
sjorSms videaris, si hccc le res parva siculi magna deleclal. 4 
32. But the covering of defects is of no less importance 
lan the valuing of good parts ; which may be done Lke- 
three manners, by caution, by colour, and by coi 
Caution is when men do ingeniously and 
:tiy avoid to be put into those things for which they 
not proper: whereas contrariwise bold and unquiet 
its will thrust themselves into matters without differ- 
ence, and so publish and proclaim all their wants. Colour 
I when men make a way for themselves to have a con- 
traction made of their faults or wants, as proceeding 
rom a better cause or intended for some other pinpose. 
ibr of the one it is well said, 

therefore whatsoever want a man hath, he must 
he pretend the virtue that shadoweth it; as if he 
dull, he must affect gravity ; if a coward, mildness ; 
SO the rest For the second, a man must frame some 
ibable cause why he should not do his best, and why 
should dissemble his abilities; and for that purpose 
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musl use to dissemble those abilities which are notorious 
in him, to give colour that his true wants are but in- 
dustries and dissimulations. For confidence, it is the last 
but the surest remedy ; namely, to depress and seem to 
despise whatsoever a man cannot attain ; obser\ing the 
good principle of the merchants, who endeavour to raise 
the price of iheir own commodities, and to beat down the 
price of others. But there is a confidence that passeth 
this other; which is to face out a man's own defects, 
in seeming to conceive that he is best in those things 
wherein he is failing ; and, to help that again, to seem on 
the other side that he hath least opinion of himself in 
those things wherein he is best: like as we shall see it 
commonly in poets, that if they show their verses, and you 
except to any, they will say 77ial that Urn cost them more 
labour than any of the rest; and presendy will seem to 
disable and suspect rather some other line, which they 
know well enough to be the best in the number. But above 
all, in this righting and helping of a man's self in his own 
carriage, he must take heed he show not himself dis- 
mantled and exposed to scorn and injury, by too much 
dulceness, goodness, and facility of nature; but show 
some sparkles of liberty, spirit, and edge. Which kind 
of fortified carriage, with a ready rescussing of a man's 
self from scorns, is sometimes of necessity imposed upon 
men by somewhat in their person or fortune ; but it ever 
succeedeth with good felicity. 

33. Another precept of this knowledge is by all possible 
endeavour to frame the mind to be pliant and obedient 
to occasion ; for nothing bindereth men's fortunes so 
much as this : Idem manebai, neque idem deeehat, men are 
where they were, when occasions tmn: and therefore 
to Cato, whom Livy maketh such an architect of fortune 
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: addeth that he had vsrsaliU ingmium. And ihcrecjj 
Cometh that these grave solemn wits, which must I 
■.t themselves and cannot make departures, have more 
gnity than felicity. But in some it is nature 
iomewhat viscous and inivrapped, and not easy to Cunitl 
n some it is a conceit that is almost a nature, which isifl" 
len can hardly mate themselves believe that they 
to change their course, when they have found good 
>y it in former experience. For JIachiavel noted wisely, 

Fahius Maximus would have been temporizing stilly % 
jcording to his old bias, whca the nature of the waci 
Es altered and required hot pursuit. In some othal 
is want of point and penetration in their judgcment,J 
at they do not discern when things have a period, butl 
jme in too late after the occasion; as Demosthenes^ 
jmpareth the people of Athena to country fellows, when 
ley play in a fence school, that if they have a blow, then 
ley remove their weapon to that ward, and not before. 
a some other it is a loihoess to leese labours passed, and ■ 
conceit that they can bring about occasions to their ply JM 
id yet in the end, when they see no other remedy, theitl 
ley come to it with disadvantage ; as Tarquinius, i 
eve for the third part of Sibylla's books the treble price 
ben he mought at first have had all three for the s 
ut from whatsoever root or cause this restiveness of'" 
lind proceedeth, it is a thing most prejudicial; and 
Dthing is more politic than to make the wheels of our 
lind concentric and voluble with the wheels of fortune. 
34, Another precept of this knowledge, which hatlj] 
»me affinity with that we last spake of, but with differ-B 
ice, is that which is well expressed, Fatis accede diis^uefM 
lat men do not only turn with the occasions, but alsfl 
in with the occasions, and not strain their credit ( 
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strength to over-liard or extreme points; but choose in 
their actions that which is most passable : for this will 
presei-ve men from foil, not occupy them too much about 
one Kialter, win opinion of moderation, please the most, 
and make a show of a perpetual felicity in all they under- 
take; which cannot but mightily increase reputation. 

35. Another part of this knowledge seemeth to have 
some repugnancy with the former two, but not aa I 
understand it; and it is that which Demosthenes utCereth 
in high terms ; £i qmviadmodum recepium esl, ul exercthim 
ducat imperator, sic et a cordatis vi'n's res ipsm dacendcs ; 
ut quis ipsis videti/ur, ea geraniitr, et non ipsi evenlus per- 
sequi ccganlur. For if we observe we shall find two 
differing kinds of sufficiency in managing of business: 
some can make use of occasions aptly and dexterously, 
but plot litrte ; some can urge and pursue their own plots 
well, but cannot accommodate nor taie in; either of 
which is very unperfect without the other. 

36. Another part of this knowledge is the observing a 
good mediocrity in the declaring, or not declaring a man's 
self: for although depth of secrecy, and making way 
{^alis esl via navis in man, ^vhich the French calleth 
sourdes men/es, when men set things in work without 
opening themselves at all), be somcdmes both prosperous 
and admirable; yet many times dissimtdalio errores paril, 
qui dissintulaiersm ipsum illaqutant. And therefore we 
see the greatest poliliquea have in a natural and free 
manner professed their desires, rather than been reserved 
and disguised in them. For so we see that Lucius Sylla 
made a kind of profession, that hi wished ali men happy or 
unhappy, as ihey stood his friends or enemies. So Csesar, 
when he went first into Gaul, made no scruple to profesa 
T^ai he had ralhtr be first in a village than second at Soau. 
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So again, as soon as he had begun ihc war, we see what 
Cicero saith o^lum, A!kr (meaning of Cassar) nonrcaisal, 
ltd quodammodo poilulal, ul {iil est) sic apfulklur lyrannus. 
So we may see in a letter of Cicero to Atlicus, that 
Augustus Cmsar, in his verj- entrance into affairs, when 
he was a darling of the senate, yet in his harangues to 
the people would swear, Ila parentis honores cotisequi liceal 
{which was no less than the tyranny), save that, to help 
it, he would stretch forth his hand towards a statua of 
Ciesar's that was erected in the place : and men laughed, 
and wondered, and said, Is it possible ? or. Did you ever 
hear the like ? and yet thought he meant no hurt ; he did 
it so handsomely and ingenuously. And all these were 
prosperous: whereas Pompey, who tended to the same 
ends, but in a more dark and dissembling manner, as 
Tacitus saith of him, OcculHor non mtlior, wherein Sal- 
lust concuiTCth, Ore probo, animo itwerecundo, made it his 
design, by infinite secret engines, to cast the state into 
an absolute anarchy and confusion, that the state raought 
last itself into his arms for necessity and protection, and 
EG the sovereign power be put upon him, and he never 
seen in it : and when he had brought it (as he thought) 
to that point, when he was chosen consul alone, as never 
any was, yet he could make no great matter of it, because 
men understood him not ; but was fain in the end to go 
the beaten track of getting arms into his hands, by colour 
of the doubt of Cassar's designs : so tedious, casual, and 
unfortunate are these deep dissimulations: whereof it 
seenieth Tacitus made this judgement, that they were 
a cunning of an inferior form in regard of true policy; 
aitributmg the one to Augustus, the other to Tiberius; 
whore, speaking of Livia, he saith, Ei cum arlibus mariti 
timulatient filii bcm comjmsita : for surely the tCiT\'dtv\iA 
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habit of dissimulalion is but a weak and sluggish cuimitig, 
and not greatly politic. 

37. Another precept of this architecture of fortune is 
to accustom our minds to judge of the proportion or 
value of things, as they conduce and are material to our 
particular ends : and that to do substantially, and not 
superficially. For vie shall find the logical part (as I may 
term it) of some men's minds good, but the mathematical 
part erroneous ; that is, they can well judge of conse- 
quences, but not of proportions and comparison, pre- 
ferring things of show and sense before things of sub- 
Stance and effect. So some fall in love with access to 
princes, others with popular fame and applause, sup- 
posing they are things of great purchase, ■when in many 
cases they are but matters of envj-, peril, and impediment. 
So some measure things according to the labour and 
diiEcuky or assiduity which are spent about themj and 
think, if they be ever moving, that they must needs 
advance and proceed; as Caesar saith in a despising 
manner of Cato the second, when he describeth how 
laborious and indefatigable he was to no great purpose, 
IIcEc omnia magna studio agehal. So in most things men 
are ready to abuse themselves in thinking the greatest 
means to be best, when it should be the fittest, 

38. As for the true marshalling of men's pursuits 
towards their fortune, as they are more or less material, 
I hold them to stand thus. First the amendment of their 
own minds. For the remove of the impediments of the 
mind will sooner clear the passages of fortune, than the 
obtaining fortune will remove the impediments of the 
mind. In the second place I set down lyealth and 
means; which I know most men would have placed first, 
fcec.iuse of the general use which it bearelh towards all 
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variety of occasions. But that opinion I may condemn 
with like reason as Machiavel doth that other, that 
moneys were the sinews of the wars ; whereas {saith he) 
ihe true sinews of the wars are the sinews of men's arms, 
that is, a valiant, populous, and military nation : and he 
voucheth aptly the authority of Solon, who, when Crcesus 
showed him his treasury of gold, said to him, that if 
mother came that had better iron, he would be master 
of his gold. In liice manner it may be truly afQrmed, 
tliat it is not moneys that are the sinews of fortune, but 
it is the sinews and steel of men's minds, wit, courage, 
audacity, resolution, temper, industry, and tlie like. In 
the third place I sot down reputation, because of the 
peremptory tides and currents it hath; which, if they be i( 
not taken in their due time, are seldom recovered, it 
being extreme hard to play an after g^ame of reputation. 
And lastly I place honour, which is more easily won by 
my of the other three, much more by all, than any of 
them can be purchased by honour. To conclude thispre- 
ttpl, as there is order and priority in matter, so is there 
in lime, the preposterous placing whereof is one of the 
gBommonest errors : while men fly to their ends when they 
^Hfcould intend their beginnings, and do not take things in 
Hpider of time as they come on, but marshal them accord- 
^g to greatness and not according to instance; not 
observing the good precept. Quod nunc inslal agamus. 

39. Another precept of this knowledge is not to cm- 
brace any matters which do occupy too great a quantity 
of time, but to have that sounding in a man's ears, Sed 
f^t inttrea fugit irreparahile iempus : and that is the 
cause why those which take their course of rising by pro- 
fessions of burden, as lawyers, orators, painful divines, 
and the like, are not commonly so politic for then: owa 
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fortune, otherwise than in their ordinary way, because 
they want time to learn particulars, to wait occasions, and 
to devise plots, 

4a. Anodier precept of this knowledge is to imitate 
nature which doth nothing in vain ; which surely a man 
may do if he do well interlace his business, and bend not 
his mind too much upon that which he principally in- 
tendcih. For a man ought in every particular action 
so to carry the motions of his mind, and so to have 
one thing under another, as if he cannot have that he 
seeketh in the beat degree, yet to have it in a. second, or 
so in a third ; and if he can have no part of that which 
he purposed, yet to turn the use of it to somewhat else; 
and if he cannot make anything of it for the present, yet 
to make it as a seed of somewhat in time to come; and 
if he can contrive no effect or substance from it, yet to 
win some good opinion by it, or the like. So that he 
should exact an account of himself of every action, to 
reap somewhat, and not to stand amazed and confused 
if he fail of that he chiefly meant: for nothing is more 
impolitic than to mind actions wholly one by one^ Fox 
he that doth so leeseth infinite occasions which intervene, 
and are many times more proper and propidous for some- 
what that he shall need afterwards, than for that which he 
urgeth for the present; and therefore men must be per- 
fect in that rule, ffwc oporktfacerc, el ilia nort omitlere. 

41. Another precept of this knowledge is, not tq engage 
a man's self peremptorily in any thing, though it seem 
not liable to accident ; but ever to have a window to fly 
out at, or a way to retire ; following the wisdom in the 
ancient fable of the two frogs, which consulted when their 
plash was dry whither they should go ; and the one moved 
to go down into a pit, because it was not likely the water 
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would dry there ; but the other answered, Trae, but if it 
do, how shall we get out again ? 

4a, Another precept of thi3 knowledge is that ancient 
precept of Bias, construed not to any point of perfidious- 
ness, but only to caution and moderation, Et ama ian- 
qimm inimieus fuiurits et odi ianquam amalnnts. For it 
utterly betrayeth all utility for men to embark themselves 
too far into unfortunate friendships, troublesome spleens, 
and childish and humorous envies or emulations, 

43. But I continue this beyond the measure of an 
example; led, because I would not have such know- 
ledges, which I note as deficient, to be thought things 
imaginative or in the air, or an observation or two much 
made of, but things of bulk and mass, whereof an end is 
hardlier made than a beginning. It must be likewise con- 
ceived, that in these points which I mention and set down, 
they are far from complete tractates of them, but only as 
I small pieces for patterns. And lastly, no man I suppose 
■wiD think that I mean fortunes are not obtained without 
BA this ado; for I know they come tumbling into some 
■ten's laps ; and a number obtain good fortunes by dili- 
\ gence in a plain way, little intermeddling, and keeping 

IhemseKes from gross errors. 
I 44. But as Cicero, when he setteth down an idea of a 
■berfect orator, doth not mean that ever}' pleader should 
^n such; and so likewise, when a prince or a courtier 
Bfcth been described by such as have handled those sub- 
n^ctSi die mould hath used to be made according to the 
, perfection of the art, and not according to common prac- 
I lice: so I understand it, that it ought to be done in the 
' description of a politic man, I mean politic for his own 
' fortune, 
u. ite Bm.it must be remembered all lluawUi.Ve.i.Wx.&i.t. 
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precepts which we have set down ate of that kind which 
may be counted and called £mis Aries, As for evil arts, 
if a man would set down for himself that principle of 
I\IachiaveI, Thai a man seek no! to attain virtue itself, bat 
the appearance only thereof; because the credit of virtue it 
a help, lut the use of it is cumber : or that other of his 
principles. That he presuppose, that men are not fitly to be 
■wrought otherwise but by fear; and therefore that he seek 
to have every man ahwxious, low, and in strait, which 
the Italians call saninar spine, to sow thorns: or that 
other principle, contained in the verse which Cicero citeth, 
Cadaiit amici, dummodo inimici intercidani, as the triumvirs, 
which sold every one to other the lives of their friends 
for the deaths of their enemies: or that other protestation 
of L. Catilina, to set on fire and trouble states, to the end 
to fish in droumy waters, and to unwrap their fortunes. 
Ego si quid in foriunis meis excitatum sit ineendiitm, id 
non aqua sed ruina reslingtiam : or that other principle 
of Lysander, That children are to be deceived with comfits, 
and men with oalhs : and the like evil and corrupt posi- 
tions, whereof (as in all things) there are more in numbei 
than of the good : certainly with these dispensations from 
the laws of charity and integrity, the pressing; of a man's 
fortune maybe more hasty and compendious. But it is 
in life as it is in ways, the shortest way is commonly the 
foulest, and surely the fairer way is not much about. 

46. But men, if they "be in their own power, and do 
bear and sustain themselves, and be not carried away 
with a whirlwind or tempest of ambition, ought in the 
pursuit of their own fortune to set before their eyes not 
only that general map of the world, That all things art 
vanity and vexation of spirit, but many other more pai- 
ticoiar cards and dLiections'. cHefty that, feat 
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thout well-being is a curse, and the greater being the 
Ceater curse; and that all virtue is most rewarded, and 
D wickedness most punished in itself: according as the 

3ct saith excellently: 

Que Tobis, qux digna, viii, pro laudibus Utti 
Pixmia posse rear solri ? pukhenimi primuni 
Dii moreique dabunt vestti. 

tod SO of the contrary. And secondly they ought to 

»k np to the eternal providence and divine judgement, 

"which often subverteth the wisdom of evil plots and 

imaginations, according to that scripture, Ife halh con- 

ciived mtsehief, and shall bring forth a vain thing. And 

although men should refrain themselves from injury and 

evil arts, yet this incessant and Sabbathless pursuit of 

a man's fortune leaveth not tribute which we owe to 

wGod of our time; who (we see) dcinandeth a tenth of 

Knr substance, and a seventh, which is more strict, of 

BUI time: and it is to small purpose to have an erected 

^pce towards heaven, and 3 perpetual groveling spirit 

^Mon earth, eating dust as doth the serpent, Aijue affigil 

HptBU} disinm pariiculam aura. And if any man flatter 

"imself that he will employ his fortune well, though he 

should obtain it ill, as was said concerning Augustus 

Ciesar, and after of Septimius Severus, That either th^ 

should never have leen bom, or else they should never have 

died, they did so much mischief in the pursuit and ascent 

of their greatness, and so much good when they were 

established; yet these compensations and satisfactions 

are good to be used, hut never good to be purposed. 

And lastly, it is not amiss for men in their race toward 

their fortune, to cool themselves a little with that conceit 

Tthich is elegantly expressed by the Emperor Charles the 

Fifth, in his instructions to the king his son, TliiUfortum 
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/laii somewhat of /he nature of a woman, that if she be loo 
mtich wooed she is the farther off. But this last ia but a 
remedy for those whose tastes are corrupted : let meo 
rather build upon that foundation which is as a corner- 
stone of divinity and philosophy, wherein they join close, 
namely that same JPrimum qumrite. For divinity saith, 
Primum quarile regnum Dei, etista omnia adjictenlur vobis: 
and philosophy saith, Primum qtuerite bona animi; cmiera 
aut aderunt, aut non oberunt. And although the human 
foundation hath somewhat of the sands, as we see in 
M. Brutus, when he brake forih into that speech, 

Te colui (VinuO ut tern ; ajl tu nomen inaae el ; 

yet the divine foundation is upon the rock. But this may 
serve for a taste of that knowledge which I noted as 
deficient. 

4J. Concerning government, it is a part of knowledge 
secret and retired in both these respects in which things 
are deemed secret ; for some things are secret because 
they are hard to know, and some because they are not 
fit to utter. We see all governments are obscure and 
invisible : 

Tolamqiie infuia per artui 

Such is the description of governments. We see the 
government of God over tlie world is hidden, insomuch 
as it seemeth to participat-o of much irregularity and con- 
fusion. The government of the soul in moving the body 
is inward and profound, and the passages thereof hardly 
to be reduced to demonstration. Again, the wisdom of 
antiquity (the shadows whereof are in the poets) in the 
description of torments and pains, next unto the crime of 
rebellion, which was the giants' offence, doth detest the 
offence of futility, as in Sisyphus and Tantalus. But this 
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'. meant of particulars : nevertheless even unto 
general rules and discourses of policy and govemmt 
diere is due a reverent and reserved handling, 

48. But contrariwise in the governors towards the, 
(governed, al! things oujht as far as the frailly of 
Jiennitleth to be manifest and revealed. For so it is' 
Otpressed in the scriptures touching the government of] 

I, that this globe, which seemeth to us a dark and, 
■faady body, is in the view of God as crystal: £i in con- 
l^tu Sidii ianquam mare vilreum simils cryslalh. So 
itoito princes and states, and specially towards wise senates 
md councils, the natures and dispositions of the people, 
Ifaeir conditions and necessities, their factions and com- 
linations, their animosities and discontents, ought to be, 
a regard of the variety of their intelligences, the wisdom 
tf their observations, and the height of their station where 
I keep sentinel, in great part clear and transparent, 
tnierefore, considering that I write to a king that is a 
ster of this science, and is so well assisted, I think it 
Uecent to pass over this part in silence, as willing to 
1 the certificate which one of the ancient philo- 
Wphers aspired unto; who being silent, when others 
contended to make demonstration of their abilities 
!jq>eech, desired it mought be certified for his part, Thai 
•dun was one Ikal knew how io hold his peace. 

49. Notwithstanding, for the more public part of 
feivemment, which is laws, I think good to note only one 
otfidence; which is, that all those which have written of 
Ikws, have written either as philosophers or as lawyers, 

\ none as statesmen. As for the philosophers, they 
' i imaginary laws for imaginary commonwealths, and 
Kir (Escourses are as the stars, which give little light 1 ^ 
tcausc they are so high. For the lawyers, ii\e^ "«ri.\.ft 
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according; to the states where they live what is received 
law, and not what ought to be law: for tlie wisdom of a 
lawmaker is one, and of a lawyer is another. For there 
are in nature certain fountains of justice, whence all civil 
laws are derived Ijut as streams : and like as waters do 
take tinctures and tastes from the soils through which 
they run, so do civil laws vary according to the regions 
and governments where they are planted, though they 
proceed from the same fountains. Again, the wisdom of 
a lawmaker consisteth not only in a platform of jusdce, 
but in the application thereof; taking into consideradon 
by what means laws may be made certain, and what are 
the causes and remedies of the doubtfulness and incer- 
tainty of law; by what m.ean3 laws may be made apt and 
easy to be executed, and what are the impediments and 
remedies in the execution of laws; what influence laws 
touching private right of mcum and luum have into the 
public state, and how they may be made apt and agree- 
able ; how laws are to be penned and delivered, whether 
in texts or in acts, brief or large, with preambles, or with- 
out; how they are to be pruned and reformed from time 
to time, and what is the best means to keep them from 
being too vast in volumes, or too full of multiplicity and 
crossness; how ihey are to be expounded, when upon 
causes emergent and judicially discussed, and when upon 
responses and conferences touching general points or 
questions; how they are to be pressed, rigorously ck 
tenderly; how diey are to be mitigated by equity and 
good conscience, and whether discretion and strict law 
are to hs mingled in the same courts, or kept apart in 
several courts; again, how the practice, profession, and 
erudition of law is to be censured and governed; and 
many other points loiicUng the administration, and (as I 
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y term it) animation of laws. Upon which I insist the^ 
less, because I purpose (if God give me jje frudm- 
leave), having begnn a work of this nature in iia legisiai- 
(qphorisms, to propound it hereafter, noting "'■"'■ "^i ^* 
tt in the mean time for deficient. finiibu! juris. 

go. And for your Majesty's laws of England, I could 
By much of their dignity, and somewhat of their defect; 
nit they cannot but excel the civil laws in fitness for the 
jjovemment : for the civil law was tion hos qu^Esitum munus 
't usus,' it was not made for the countries which it J 
pjvemeih. Hereof I cease to spealc, because I will noti 
fatermingle matter of action with matter of general! 
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XXIV. 'HPHUS have I concluded this portion ofj 

learning touching civil knowledge ; andJ 

|ith civil knowledge have concluded human philosophyyl 

d with human philosophy, philosophy in general. And"! 

J now at some pause, looking back into tiiat I have 

! through, this writing seemelh to rae (ji' nuniuam 

Mlit imago), as far as a man can judge of his own work. 

Hot much better than that noise or sound which musicians t 

ake while they are in tuning their instruments : which 
1. nothing pleasant to hear, but yet is a cause why the^ 
Basic is sweeter afterwards. So have I been content to 
Vbs the instruments of the Muses, that they may play 
Slat have better hands. And surely, when I set before 
Ik the condition of these times, in which learning hath 
ftiade her third visitation or circuit in all the qualities 
^reof; as the excellency and vivacity of the wits of this 

; the noble helps and lights which we have by the ■ 
Iravails of ancient writers; the art of printing, which com- 
Inunicateth books to men of all fortunes-, iViC o^'wvii^^ 
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of the world by navigation, which hath disclosed multi- 
tutics of experiments, and amass of natural history; the 
leisure wherewith these times abound, not employing men 
so generally in civil business, as the states of Grecia did. 
in respect of their popularity, and the state of Rome, in 
respect of the greatness of their monarchy; the present 
disposition of these times at this instant to peace; the 
consumption of all that ever can be said in controversies 
of religion, which have so much diverted men from other 
sciences ; the perfection o f your Majesty's learning, which 
as a phcenix may call whole vollies of wits to follow you ; 
and the inseparable propriety of time, which is ever more 
and more to disclose truth ; I cannot but be raised to this 
persuasion that this third period of time will far surpass 
that of the Grecian and Roman learning: only if men will 
know their own strength, and their own weakness both ; 
and take, one from the otlier, light of invention, and not 
lire of contradiction ; and esteem of the inquisition of 
truth as of an enlerprisc, and not as of a quality or orna- 
ment; and employ wit and magnificence to things of 
worth and excellency, and not to things vulgar and of 
popular estimation. As for my labours, if any man shall 
please himself or others in the reprehension of them, they 
shall make that ancient and patient request, Verdera, led 
audi; let men reprehend them, so they observe and 
weigh them. For the appeal is lawful {though it may be 
it shall not be needful) from the first cogitations of men 
to their second, and from the nearer times to the times 
further off. Now let us come to that learning, which both 
the former times were not so blessed as to know, sacred 
and inspired divinity, the Sabbath, and port of all men's 
labours and peregrinations. 
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XXV. I. TTIE prerogative of God eslendcth as well "" 

to the jreasoii as 10 the will of man ; 
that as we are to obey his law, though we find ajp- 
:tation in our will, s o we are to believe his word, though 
; find a rfiln rtatinn i^ fTiir_rriiS2!l- For if we believe ■*■ 
ily that which is agreeable to our sense, we give consent 
Id the matter, and not to the author; which is no more 
would do towards a suspected and discredited 
irilness; but that faith which was accounted to Abraham 
r ri ^eousnes s was of such a point sis-UiheieaLSaiah 
lighejj, who therein was an iniage of. natural rea son. _J 

3. Howbeit (if we will truly consider of it) n^OTfi jmrlhy i 
is to belie ve than to know a^s we now know. J'o r in I , 
lowledge man's mind sufferetli from sense.; but in jie lief \ 
^uffereth from spirit, such_onc as it holdeth for mor^ | I 
led than itself, and so auffereth from the worthier 
Otherwise it is of the slate of man glorified ; for 
faith shall cease, and we shall know as we are 
10 wn. 

3. \Vherefore*we conclude that sacred theolo^ {which 
our idiom we call divinity) is ^roundedlonly upon the 
and oracle of God, and not upon the light of nature: 






rit IS written, Cceli enarrani fflor, 

[itten, Call enarrant volunlakm Dei: but of that it is 

lid, Ad legem et testimonium : «' iton yiarini secundum 

Verlitm istud &c. This holdeth not only in those points 

of failii which concern the great mysteries of the Deity, 

the creation, of the redemption, but likewise those 

concern the law moral truly interpreted: Love 

enemies: do good lo them that hateyoit: Be lite toyour 

\tily Father, that sufferelh his rain ipfall upon the just 

unjust. To this it ought to be applauded, Ncc vox 

'iiem sonal: it is a voice beyond_jh5. light of nature. 
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r\So we see the heathen poets, ^vhen they fall upon a 
1 libertine passion, do still expostulate with laws and moral- 
\ ities, as if they were opposite and malignant to nature; 
I £i quod tiatura remil/il, invida jura negant. So said 
' Dendamis the Indian unto Alexander's messengers, that 
,' he had heard somewhn.t of Pythagoras, and some Other 
] of the wise men of Grecia, and that he held them for 
excellent men : but that they had a fault, which was that 
ihey had in too great reverence and veneration a thing 
ihey called law and manners. So it must be confessed, 
that a great part of the law moral is of that perfec- 
tion, whereunto the light of nature carmot aspire : how 
. then is it that man is said to have, by the light and law 
of nature, some notions and conceits of virtue and vice, 
justice and wrong, good and evil? Thus, because the 
light of nature is used in two several senses ; the one, 
that which springeth from reason, sense, induction, argu- 
ment, according to the laws of heaven and earth; the 
other, that which is imprinted upon the spirit of man by 
an inward instinct, according to the lai^ of conscience, 
which is a sparkle of the purity of his first estate; in 
which latter sense only he is participant of some light 
and discerning touching the perfection of the moral law : 
but how? sufficient to check the vice, but not to inform 
j the duty. So then the doctrine of religion, as well moral 
J. as mystical, is not to be attained but by inspiration and 
revelation from God. 

4, The use notwithstanding of reason in spiritual things, 
and the latitude thereof, is very great and general: for it 
is not for nothing that the apostle calleth religion our 
reasonabk service of God ; insomuch as the very cere- 
monies and figures of the old law were full of re3S0n~ancr 
sj^nifi cation, much more than the ceremonies of idolatry 
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tnd magic, that are full of non -significants and surd cha- 
icters. But most specially the Christian faith, as in all 
lings so in this, deserveth to be highly magnified; hold- 
j and preserving the golden mediocrity in this point 
a the law of the heathen and the law of Mahiunet, 
iiich have embraced the two extremes. For the religion 
f the heathen had no constant belief or confession, but 
ift all to the Uberty of argument; and the religion of 
lahumet on the other side interdieteth argument alto- 
Ether: the one having the very face of error, and the 
t of imposture: whereas the Faith doth both admit 
ad reject disputation with difference, 
grrgf iise_6f_KHrnaiT"reason in religion is of two sorts: 
e former, in the conception and apprehension of the 
lysterics of God to us revealed; the other, in the in- 
CTiHg^and deriving of doctrine and direction thereupon, 
ne former extendeth to the mysteries themselves ; but 
Ow f by way of illustration, and not by way of argument. 
Fhe latter consistcth indeed of probation and argument 
: former we see God vouchsafeth to descend to our 
Upacity, in the expressing of his mysteries in sort as may 
Be sensible unto us; and doth grift his revelations and 
holy doctrme upon the notions of our reason, and applieth 
is inspirations to open our understanding, as the form of 
■file key to the ward of the lock. For the latter, there is 
[iBowed us an use of reason and argument, secondary and 
■Jespective, although not original and absolute. For afier 
fte articles and principles of religion are placed and ex- 
fltapted from examination of reason, it is then permitted 
,tO us to make derivations and inferences from and' 
Mrdiag to the analogy of them, for our better direction, 
tuature this holdeth not; for both the principles are 
minable by induction, though not by a medium or 
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Byiiogisra ; and besides, those principles or first positions 
have no discordance with that reason which drawelh down 
and deduceth the inferior posiLionsJ But yet it holdeth 
•aaX, in religion alone, but in many knbwle3ges, both of 
greater and smaller natnre, namely, whereiii there are not 
only posi/a but placila; for in such there can be no use 
of absolute reason. We see it familiarly in games of ivit, 
^ as chess, or the like. The draughts and first laws of the 
game are positive, but how? merely ad placilttm, and not 
examinable by reason ; but then how lo direct our play 
thereupon with best advantage to win the game, is arti- 
ficial and rational. So in human Saws there be many 
grounds and maxims which are placila Juris, positive upon 
authority, and not upon reason, and therefore not to be- 
disputed : but what is most just, not absolutely but rela- 
tively, and according to those maxims, that affordelh a 
long field of disputation. Such therefore is that second- 
ary reason, which hath place in divinity, which is grounded 
upon i\\s placets of God. 

6. Here therefore I note this deficience, that there hadi 
D( u™ hgii- "o' been, to my understanding, sufficiently 
inio ratimis inquired and handled the true limits and use 
humoHahi of reason in sphitnal things, as a kind of 
dhinh. divine dialectic : which for that it is not done, 

it seemeth to me a thing usual, by pretest of true con- 
ceiving that which is revealed, to search and mine into 
that which is not revealed; and by pretext of enucleating 
inferences and contradictories, to examine thai which is 
positive. The one sort falling inio the error of Nicodemus, 
demanding to have things made more sensible than jl 
pleaseth God to reveal thein, Quomoda possil homo ttasci 
cum sil semx ? The other sort into the error of the dis- 
ciples, which were scandalized at a show of contradiction, 
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mdebilis me; ■ 

1 regard of | \ 



'4 tsl hoc quod dicit nobis ? Modicum, ei ni 

Herurn, nwdicum, el videbHis me, &c. 

y. Upon this I have insisted the more, in regard of 
Ihe great and blessed use tbcreof; for this point well 
laboured and defined of would in my judgement be an 
opialc to stay and bridle not only the vanity of curious 
^eolations, wherewith the schools labour, but the fury 
M controversies, wherewith the church laboureth. For it. 
Btnnot but open men's eyes, to see that many contro- 
ktsies do merely pertain to that which is either not re- 
Ifealed or positive ; and that ma.ny others do grow upon 
leak and obscure inferences or derivations : which latter 
Brt, if men would revive the blessed style of that great 
■Ktor of the Gentiles, would be carried thus, ego, non 
■mwoi/ and again, secundum consilium meunt, in opinions 
nd counsels, and not in positions and oppositions. 
But men are now over-ready to usurp the stylt 
md dominus ; and not so only, but to bind it with the 
fender and denunciation of curses and anathemas, to the 
Bnor of those which have not sufficiently learned out o6 
■Rbmon, that The causeless curse shall not 
* 8. Divinity hath two principal parts; the matter in- 
formed or revealed, and the nature of the information 
or revelation : and with the latter we will begin, because 
Jt hath most coherence with that which we have now last 
nmdled. The nature of the information consisteth of 
Hiee branches; the limits of the information, the suffici- 
Bcy of the informadon, and the acquiring or obtaining 
He information. Unto the limits of the information be- 
feg these considerations ; how far forth particular per- 
■lis continue to be inspired ; how far forth the Church is 
H^HTed; and how far forth reason may be used: tlift^ 
Bt point whereof I have noted as deficient. Unto thtfj 
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sufficiency of the information belong two considerations; 
what points oF religion are fundamental, and what perfec- 
tive, being matter of further building and perfection upon 
one and the same foundation ; and again, how the grada- 
tions of light according to the dispensation of times are 
material to the sufficiency of belief. 

9. Here again I may rather give it in advice than note 
Dcgradibui it as deficient, that the points fundamental, 
miUaiis in and the poinis of further perfection only, 
cimiau Dei. ought to be with piety and wisdom distin- 
guished: a subject tending to much like end as that I 
noted before ; for as that other were likely to abate the 
number of controversies, so this is like to abate the 
heat of many of them. We see Moses when he saw the 
Israelite and the Egyptian fight, he did not say, Wiy strive 
you? but drew his sword and slew the Egyptian: but 
when he saw the two Israelites fight, he said, You are 
breihren, ivliy siriveyou? If the point of doctrine be an 
Egyptian, it must be slain "by the sword of the spirit, and 
not reconciled ; but if it be an Israelite, though in the 
wrong, then. Why strive you? We see of the fundamental 
points, our Saviour penneth the league thus, He Ihal li 
not with us is agai7ist us ; but of points not fundamental, 
thus, He that is not against us is with us. So we see the 
coat of our Saviour was entire without seam, and so is 
the doctrine of the scriptures in itself; but the garment 
of the church was of divers colours and yet not divided. 
We see the chaff may and ought to be severed from the 
corn in the ear, but the tares may not be pulled up from 
the com in the field. So as it is a thing of great use well 
to define what, and of what latitude thos5 points are, which 
do make men merely aliens and disincorporate frorn the 
Charch of God. 
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10, For ihe obtaining of the infonnation, it resteth uponT" 
file true and sound interpretation of the scriptures, which I 
are the fountains of the water of life. The interpretations j 
6f the scriptures are of two sorts ; methodical, and solute I 
lOr at large. For this divine water, which excelleth so L. 
imuch that of Jacob's well, is drawn forth much in the 
fame kind as natural water useth to be out of wells and 
intains; either it is first forced up into a cistern, and 
m thence fetched and derived for use; or else it is 
ifetwn and received in buckets and vessels immediately 
e it springeth. The former sort whereof, though 
;ni to be the more ready, yet in my judgement ia 
more subject to corrupt. This is that method which 
liath exhibited unto us the scholaslical divinity; where- 
'by divinity hath been reduced into an art, as into a 
datern, and the streams of doctrine or positions fetched 
and derived from thence. 

. In this men have sought three things, a summary 
brevity, a compacted strength, and a complete perfection; 
whereof the two first they fail to find, and the last they 
ought not to seek. For as to brevity, we see in all sum- 
mary metiiods, while men purpose to abridge, they give 
cause to dilate. For the sum or abridgement by con- 
traction becometh obscure ; the obscurity rcquireth ex- 
position, and the exposition is deduced into large com- 
nemaries, or into common places and titles, which grow 
to be more vast than the original writings, whence the 
Eumwas at first e.\tractcd. So we see the volumes of the 
schoolmen are greater much than the first writings of the 
fithtrs, whence the Master of the Sentences made his 
sum or collection. So in like manner the volumes of the - 
modern doctors of the civil law exceed those of the an- 
OMit jtmsconsults, of which Tribonian compWeilVe iv^e^X. 
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So as this course of sums and commenlaries is that which 
doth infallibly make the body of sciences more immense 
in quantity, and more base in substance. 

IS. And for strength, it is true that knowledges reduceij- 
I into esact methods have a show of strength, in that each 
'. pait seemeth lo support and sustain the other; but this 
is more satisfactory than substantial : like unto buildings 
which stand by architecture and compaction, which are 
more subject to ruin than those that are built more 
'^' strong in their several parts, though less compacted. But 
it is plain that the more you recede from your grounds, 
die weaker do you conclude: and as in nature, the more 
you remove yourself from particulars, the greater peril of 
error you do incur : so much more in divinity, the more 
you recede from the scriptures by inferences and conse- 
quences, the more weak and dilute are your posidons. 

13. And as for perfection or completeness in divinity, 
it is not to be sought ; which makes this course of arti- 
ficial divinity the more suspect. For he that will reduce 
a knowledge into an art, mil make it round and uniform: 
but in divinity many things must be left abrupt, and con- 
cluded with this: O alliludo sapienlim el scienlicB Dei I 
ijuam incomprehensibilia sunt udicia ejus, el turn investiga- 
I bila viiB ejus. So again the aposde saith, Ex parte sci- 
I mas; and to have the form of a total, where there is but 
. matter for a part, cannot be without supplies by sup- 
' position and presumption. And therefore I conclude, thai 
the true use of these sums and metliods hath place in 
institutions or introductions preparatory unto knowledge; 
but in them, or by dcducement from ihem, to handle the 
main body and substance of a knowledge, is in all sciences 
prejudicial, and in divinity dangerous- 
ly. As to the interpretadon of tlie scriptures solute 
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i at large, there have been divers kinds introduced 
id devised; some of them rather curious and unsafe 
an sober and warranted. Notwithstanding, thus much'' 
Bst be confessed, that the scriptures, being: given by 
Sfliration and not by human reason, do differ from all , 
her books in the author : which by consequence doth I 
aw on some difference to be used by the expositor.' 
H the inditer of them did know four things which no 
an attains to know; which are, the mysteries of the 
ingdom of glory, the perfection of the laws of nature, i 
K secrets of the heart of man, and the future succession 
f all ages. For as to the first it is said, He ikal presseih*' 

t lighl, shall be oppressed of (he glory. And agaiit, 
•JSa-man shall see my /ace and live. To the second, Wke» 
it prepared the heavens 1 was present, when by law aad'i 
Wnpttss hi inclosed the deep. To the third, Neither was 
jtudfiil that any should hear witness to him of man. for . 
\Ka well what was in man. And to the last, From Iht. 
i^ming are known to the Lord all his works. 

ig. From the former two of" these have been drawn i 
ftrlain senses and expositions of scriptures, which had 
(Med be contained within the bounds of sobriety ; the 
e anagogical, and the other philosophical. But as to 
(he former, man is not to prevent his time: Vidimus 
mneper speculum in amgmale, tunc autem facie adfaciem : 
Irtierein nevertheless there seemeth to be a liberty granted, 
te far forth as the polishing of this glass, or some moder- 
»te explication of this enigma. But to press 
into it, cannot but cause a dissolution and overthrow 
Of the spirit of man. For in the body there are three 
degrees of that we receive into it, aliment, medicine,, 
Wld poison: whereof aliment is that which the nature of' 
a can perfecdy alter and overcome ; medicine ia 
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which is parOy converted ty nature, and partly convertelh 
nature ; and poison is that which worketh wholly upon 
nature, without that, that nature can in any part work 
^+- upon \X.\ So in the mind, whatsoever knowledge reason 
^ 1 cannot at all work upon and convert is a mere intoxica- 
I tion, and endangereih a dissolution of the mind and 
J understanding. \ 
^^- 16, But for the latter, it hath been extremely set on 
foot of late time by the school of Paracelsus, and some 
others, that have pretended to find the truth of all natural 
philosophy in the. scriptures; scandalizing and traducing 
all other philosophy _as heathenish and profane. But there 
is no such enmity be tg£fco God's word and his works; 
' * neither do they give honour to the scriptures!^ as they 
suppose, but much iaibase them. For to seek heaven 
,;■ and earth in the word of God, whereof it is said, Heaven 
and earlh shall pass, but /ny word shall not pass, is to seek 
temporary things amongst eternal : and as to seek divi- 
nity in philosophy is to seek the living amongst the dead, 
so to seek philosophy in divinity is to seek the dead 
amongst the living ; neither are the pots or lavers, whose 
place was in the outward part of the temple, to be sought 
1' in the holiest place of all, where the ark of the testimony 
"r- " was seated. \And again, the scope or purpose of the spirit 
j of God is not to express matters of nature in the scrip- 
f tures, otherwise than in passage, and for application to 
j— man's capacity and to matters moral or divine.' And it 
1 1 is a true rule, A uctoris aliud agcn/is pan/a auclorilas. For 
*^ it were a strange conclusion, if a man should use a simili- 
tude for ornament or illustration sake, borrowed from 
nature or history according, to JiJgar. conceit, as of a 
basilisk, an unicorn, a centaur, a Briareus, an hydra, or 
the like, that tlierefore he ma&\. Ticeds be thought to aflirm 
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s matter thereof positively to be true. 7 To concludeJ 
erefore these two intorprelations, the one by reductionj 
■ enigmatical, the other philosophical or physical, whid 
ive been received and pursued in imitation of the r: 
ns and cabaUsts, are to be confined with a noli a/Aottl 
ptre, sed time, 

17. But the two latter points, known to God and un- 
lown to man, touching the secrets of the heart and t!ie 
iccessions of time, doth make a just and sound difference 

manner of the exposition of the scriptures j 
nd all other books. For it is an excellent observation. J 
hich hath been made upon the answers of our S 
Ihrist lo many of the quesiions which were propounde^J 
him, how that they are impertinent to the state of thi 

1 demanded ; the reason whereof is, because not , 
being like man, which knows man's thoughts by his words, 
rot knowing man's thoughts immediately, he never an- 
swered their words, but their thoughts. Much in the like 
manner it is with the scriptures, which being written to 
e thoughts of men, and to the succession of all ages, 
ilh a foresight of all heresies, contradictions, differing 
tales of the church, yea and particularly of the elect, 
e not to be interpreted only according to the latitude 
the proper sense of llie place, and respectively towards 
hat present occasion whereupon the words were uttered, 
J in precise congruiiy or contexture with the words 
lefore or after, or in contemplation of the principal scope 
if the place; but have in themselves, not only totally or 
Jiectively, but distributively in clauses and words, in- I 
Suite springs and streams of doctrine to water the church 
in every part.) And therefore as the literal sense is, a 
^ere, ihe main stream or river ; so the moral sense chie 
Boetimes the alleg'orical or typica\, aie t,U»;5 "fl^vw 
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the church hath most use; not that I wish men to be 
bold in allegories, or indulgent or light in allusions ; 
but that I do much condemn that interpretation of the 
scripture which is only after the manner as men use 
interpret a profane book. 

18. In this part touching the exposition of the 
scriptures, I can report no deficience ; but by way of 
remembrance this I will add. In perusing; books of 
divinity, I find many boots of controversies, and many o 
commonplaces and treatises, a mass of positive divinity, as 
it is made an art : a number of sermons and lectures, and 
many prolix commentaries upon the scriptures, with har- 

- mnnies and concordances. But that form of writing in 
divinity which in my judgement is of all others most rich 
and precious, i s posi tivedi vinity , collected upon particular 

I texts of scriptures in brief observations ; not dilated into 
commonplaces, not chasing after controversies, not re- 
duced into method of art ; a thing abounding in sermons, ■ 
which wiil vanish, but defective in books which will re- 
main, and a thing wherein this age excelieth. For I am 
persuaded, and I may speak it n-ith an aisil inviHa verba, 
and no ways in derogation of antiquity, but as in a good 
emulation between the vine and the olive, that if the 
choice and best of those observations upon texts of 
scriptures, which have been made dispersedly in sermons 
within this your Majesty's island of Brittany by the space 
J. . of these forty years and more (leaving out 

in-ipiura- largeness of exhortations and applications 
rum in doc- thereupon) had been set down in a con- 
irinaspiBit- tinuance, it had been the best work in di- 
'""■ vinity which had been written since the 

Apostles' times. 
ig. The matter Intontnid b^ divinity is of two kinds; 
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alter of belief and truth of opinion, and maUer of si 
ce and adoralion; which is also judged and directed b 
e former: the one being as the internal soul of religion, 
id the other as the external body thereof. And there- 
e the heathen religion was not only a worship of idc 
It the whole religion was an idol in itself; for it had 

, that is, no certainty of belief or confession : as i 
an may well think, considerins; the chief doctors of theii 
inrch were the poets : and the reason was, because thaT 
athen gods were no jealous gods, but were glad to 
e admitted into part, as they had reason. Neither did 
y respect the pureness of heart, so they niought have 
ttemal honour and rites. 

ao. But out of these two do result and issue foiu r 
inches of divinity; faith, manners, liturgy, and govern-** 
Faith containeth the doctrine of the nature of 
iod, of the attributes of God, and of the works of God. 
e nature of God consistcth of three persons in unity of 
iodhead. The attributes of God are either common to 
e Deity, or respective to the persons. The works of 
kid summary arc two, that of the creation and that of 
e redemption; and both these worl;s, as in total they 
ppertain to the unity of the Godhead, so in their parts 
Biey refer to the three persons ; that of the creation, in 
lass of the matter, to the Father; in the disposition 1 
; form, to the Son; and in the continuance a 
conservation of the being, to the Holy Spirit. So tl 
if the redemption, in the election and cot;nse!, to i 
lather; in the whole act and consummation, to li 
*nd in the application, to the Holy Spirit ; for by t 
f GhoEt was Christ conceived in flesh, and by t 
loly Ghost are the elect regenerate in spirit. This wo 
kewise we consider either effectually, in the elect; 1 
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privately, in the reprobate ; or according to appearance, 

_in ihe visible church. 

21. For manners, the doctrine thereof is contained in 
the law, which discJoselh sin. The law itself is divided, 
according lo the edition thereof, into the law of nature, 
the law moral, and the law positive ; and according to the 
style, into negative and affirmative, prohibitions and c 

;_mandments. Sin, in the matter and subject thereof, is 
divided accortiing to the commandments ; in the form 
thereof, it referreth to the three persons in Deity: sins of 
infirmity against the Father, whose more special attribute 
is power; sins of ignorance against the Son, whose attri- 
bute is wisdom ; and sins of malice against the Holy 
Ghost, whose attribute is grace or love. In the motions 
of it, it either moveth to the right hand or to the left; 
either to blind devotion, or lo profane and libertine trans- 
gression ; either in imposing restraint where God granteth 
liberty, or in taking liberty where God imposeth restraint. 
In the degrees and progress of it, it divideth itself into 
thought, word, or act. And in this part I commend much 
the deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience ; for 
that I take indeed to be a breaking, and not exhibiting 
whole of the bread of life. But that which quickeneth 
both these doctrines of faith and manners, is the elevation 
and consent of the heart; whereunto appertain books of 
exhortation, holy meditation. Christian resolution, and 
the like. 

22. For the liturgy or service, it consistcth of the re- 
ciprocal acts between God and man ; which, on the pan 
of God, are the preaching of the word, and the sacra- 
ments, which are seals to the covenant, or as the viable 
word ; and on the part of man, invocation of the nante 

of God; and under ihe Viw, Bictifices;,. wbi^_j 
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visible prayers or confessions: but now the adoration 
I being in spirilu el verilale, there remaineth only viluli 
I Miorum; although the use of holy vows of thankful- _ 
i and retribution may be accounted also as sealed 
lions. ' 

33. And for the government of the church, it con- j 
sistelh of the patrimony of the church, the franchises of 
the church, and the offices and jurisdictions of the church, 
and the laws of the church directing the whole ; all which 
have two considerations, the one in themselves, the othet'J 
bow they stand compatible and agreeable to the civH 



I 24. This matter of divinity is handled either in form 
nf instruction of truth, or in form of confutation of false- 
Hood. The declinations from religion, besides the priva- 
KSve, which is atheism and the branches thereof, are three; 
I'lsreaes, idolatr)', and witchcraft : heresies, when we serve 
^Ae true God with a false worship ; idolatry, when we wor- 
■^ false gods, supposing them to be true; and witch- 
Haft, when we adore false gods, knowing them to be 
Bfeked and false. For so your Majesty doth excellently 
BM observe, that witchcraft is the height of idolatry, 
FAnd yet we see though these be true degrees, SamudJ 
I teacheth us that they are all of a nattire, when there i 
once a receding from the word ot God ; for so he saith, | 
Quasi piccalum ariolandi est repiignare, et quasi scelus idol<^m 
hlris nolle acqiiiescere. 
1 15. These things I have passed over so briefly because"^ 
klcan report no deficience concerning them: for I can 
Pfed no space or ground that lieth vacant and unsown in 
\6a matter of divinity: so diligent have men been, either 
u%t sowing of good seed, or in sowing of tares. 



2fi8 op THE adva::cement of learning. 

'T^HUS have I made as it were a smatl globe of the 
intellectual world, as truly and faithfully as I could 
discover; with a note and description of those parts 
which seem to me not constantly occupate, or not well 
converted by the labour of man. In which, if I have 
any point receded from that which is commonly received, 
it hath been with a purpose of proceeding in melius, and 
not in aliud; a mind of amendment and proficience, and 
not of change and difference. For I could not be true 
and constant to the argument I handle, if I were not 
willing to go beyond others ; but yet not more willing 
than to have others g;o beyond me again: which may 
ihe better appear by this, that I have propounded my 
opinions naked and unarmed, not seeking to preoccupate 
the liberty of men's judgements by confutations. For in 
anytliing which is well set down, I am in good hope, that 
if the first reading move an objection, the second reading 
^vill make an answer. And in those things wherein I 
have erred, I am sure I have not prejudiced the right by 
litigious arguments; which certainly have this contrary 
effect and operation, that they add authority to error, and 
destroy the authority of that which is well invented. For 
question is an honour and preferment to falsehood, as o 
the other side it is a repulse to truth. But the errors I 
claim and challenge to myself as mine own. The good, if 
any be, is due tanquam adeps sacrifidi, to be incensed Ii 
the honour, first of the Divine Majesty, and next of your 
Majesty, to whom on earth I am most bounden. 



NOTES. 



I. [i] Sec iJer, wiii. i8; Num. xxviii. a, 3. [3] upon ordina 
obtCTvimce; exrMnli eullu, [J, 8] Eccordiiig.. .employments 
in I^t. [14-171 and. .. admiration: Omitted in Lat. [15] Froyid 
m. J. 7 

P. 3. [S] Plal/o, Phaedo, i. 7a ; Meno, iL 81 : Comp. Theset i. 
191; Arist dc iMonor. a ; Anal. Pr. ii. 21 ; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
if. (10] notlMis: iiiotioni in ed. 1605, but corrected in the Ei 
In ihat edition.' [17] I Kings iv. 19. [17, iS] For the co 
I see note on p. no, 1. 26. [i.i] "should' used for 'would.' [a6] Tac. 
Ann. liii, 3. Auguslo prompta ac profluens qiicegue decent principcm 

iapititlia fidl. [39.33] all this subject: Lat. ntstio quid senile 

lia, Bfc svi juris esi. 
P. 3- [15] perftctioQ: pro/renon in ed. i6og; conccted m Eiratik 

[w-i;1 Lat. Prrcurral gtii volneril impiralorum et regum ierieia, eljuxla 

RKuni tentiel, omitting the paiticulot dyiiEtsties. 
P. 4, [6] Hermes; Hermes Trismegistus, fabled to be an Egyptian.- 

prielt, phiiosoplier, and king. The author of the works ascribed toj 
him vas probably a Neoplatanist of the second or third ccnturyH 
Ficinus (Argum. in Merc. Tris, Pimandr.) says, Trismegklum ventfl 
Unanximum nuncuparuni, quoniata el philoinphus maximvi, et sacerdata 
nucinuii, el rex maximus exlilil. [iri] the former: the Lat. adds qua 
laitir Bl, nique lamea ulla moda pnxUmdllaida. In his letter to Toby 
Uatthew, Bacon speaks of the first part of the Advancement 'but as 
■ p^e to the latter.' [ai] the latter: LaL posterior vtro pars {quod 
cofut rei ea). J 

p. £. [7] ignorance severally disguised : Lat. ignorantia non sub un^fl 
Kkrmalt. [17] 1 Cor. viii. 1. [18] EccI, xii. n. [10] Ecd. i. 18,9 
[11] CoL ii. 8. [15] Among the causes of atheism Bacon enumerates.^ 
'losllj", learned limes, specially with peace, and prosperity: for Iroublea 
■nd adversities doe more bow mens naindcs to religion.' Ess. xn, 
p. 66. [31] Ml. Ellis gives the following note on the corresponding 
psssge in the De Augment!^: 'This reference to the imposition of 
nmesin Paradise in illustration of natural knowledge, is conmion in th«^ 
writings of Ihe schoolmen. Thus S. Thomas Aqoinos in discussinf^B 
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the qnestion "utnim primus homo habuerit scientiam oninem," afier 
stating objeclions alleged against the affirmative opintnn, thus com- 
meQcei his refutation of them. " Sed contra est (jnod ipe imposuit 
nomiiut animalibus. ut didtur Gen. 3. Nomina autem debcnt natucis 
rerum congmere : Ergo Adam scivit naturos omnium animriUum. et part 
ralione habuit omnium alionuQ scientiain." ' Comp. also the treatise 
Of the Interpretation of Nature (Works, iii. sig, ed. Spedding and 
Ellis) : ' For behold it was not that pure light of natural knowledge, 
■whereby man in paradise was able to give unto every living Creature 
a name according to his propriety, which gave occasion to the fall ; 
hot it was an aspiring desire to attain to that part of moral knowledge 
which defineth of good and evil, whereby to dispute God's command- 
ments and not to depend upon the revelation of Lis will, which w 
original temptation.' [33] Gen. ii. 19, 30. 

P. 6. [II] EccL I. 8. [13 &c,] Comp. Of the Inteiprctat: 
Nature, p. 230. [18, 31] Eccl. iu. 1:. 

P. 7, [6] he doth in another place rule over; Lat. salis elar 
itocii. [7] Prov. XX. 37. [[a &c.] Comp. Of the Interpretation of 
Nature (Works, vol. iii. p. Sll]. [19] ■ Cor. viii. 1. [11] I Cor. xi" 
LSI] Col. iL 8. 

P. 8. [ii] Ecct. ii- 13, 14. [15] roundeth aboQt: Lat. obtrraf. [30] 

Comp. Plato, Therct. i. p. 155 d; Arist. Metaph, i. J. Hesiod (Theog. 
780) makes Iris the daughter of Thaumas. [26] HeracUlus the pro- 
found: Lat. Heraclihis Hie obscurus, [57] aiyij fiyp^ if^X^ nai/iamiTij 
Kari rii' 'HpisKfiTor loistr. Pint. De Esu Camiam, 1. 6. 4. Schow 
conjectured that aiyii fij/)^ ^"X^ Bo^airini was a corruption of afij 
if'Bx^ aottneri-ni ; fi;p^ having been in the first instance a gloss npon 
oix/ and afterwards adopted into the text : a change which nccessit-iled 
the further alteration of afij to olyij to make sense. Stobreus, ed. 
Gaisford, v. no. The proverb is again quoted by Bacon, Ess. 
112 : 'Heraclitus saith well, in one of his asnigmaes; Dry light it evr 
the but. And certainc it is, that the light, that a roan receiveth, by 
counsell from another, is drier, and purer, then that which < 
melh from his owne understanding, and iudgement; which is 
infused and drenched in his affections and customes.' Comp. Apoph. 
a68; Adv. of LeaminB. p. 149, 1. 3. [31]— p. 9. [u] Compare the 
corresponding passage Of the Interpretation of Nature, p. iiS. 

P. 9, [5, fi] broken knowledge: 'contemplation broken off, or losing 
itself.' Of the Interpretation of Nature, p. m8. [61 i^ne of Plato's 
school: Philo Judseus, De Somniis, p. 577 E. (ed. Tutnebus, Franc. - 
16911. [7] Comp. Apoph. 120. [14] A reference to the fable of 
Icaras. [15 &C.] Comp. Of the Interpretation of Nature, p. 119. 
[ao] Job liii. 7, 9. []6 Ac] Comp. Ess. xvi, p. 64 ; ' It is true, thot 
a little philosophy inclinetU inaus minde to Aihchmt; but depth ia 




_ s mindes about lo Rfligiaa: for while the 

mjnde of man, looketh upon second causes scalleted, it may sometitnes 
rest in Ibem. and goe no further: but wlicn it beholdelh. the chaine 
ndhem, confederate and lioked together, it must needs Hie lo froiadaiei. 
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19. Com-p, also p. 109, 1. 14. 
[35] too incompatible and differing: Lat 
anaagantia.' [31] Plutarch, Cato, JJ ; Pliny. N. H. vii. 31. 

P. ti. [is] Virfiil, .En. TJ, 85a. [16] PlitO, Apol. Socr. 
14 See. Xenophon, Mem. i. t. 1. [iS] Corap. Ess. Iviii. pp. 337, 
•iS: 'In the youth of a state, armes doe flourish: in the middle age 
«f I Elate, learning; and then both of them together for a time: 
in ihe declining age of a state, mechaiiicall arts and merchandize.' 

P. u. [g] a greater: So ed. 1640; 'a' is omitted in edd. 160^, 16 jg, 
16.13. ['4-^°] Comp. E^s. Iviii. pp. aj?, 238, quoted above. [16] 
abantan age: i.e. about the same age. According to Aristotle (Rhet. 
E 14. 5 4) the body is strongest from thirty lo thirty-five, the mind 
It (brty-nine. [15] a few pleasing receipts : Lat. pauca juadam medica- 
aaua jwa Hit's videnlur panchrisla. [j?] the complexions of patients: 
lit. agrolorum kabiliis, [18] peril of accidents; LaL symplomalum 
jwicii/a. Seep. i37i •■ ^°- 

P, 13. [16] Suetoniu!, Nero, 7; Tac. Aq. xiii. [17] Gordianus III. 
(135-144) married the daughter of Misitheus. of whom Gibbon (c. viL) 
Bjs, * The life of Misitheus lind been spent in the profession of letters, 
not of arras ; yet such was the versatile genius of that great man, that, 
when be was appointed Praetorian pnefcct, he discharged the military 
dutira of his place with vigour and ability.' Capitolinus, Gordian. Tert. 
ft aj. The name Misitheus is supposed to be corrupted from Tcmesitheus 
orTiraesithens. [lo] Alexander Severus succceiled after the murder of 
his cousin Elagabalus, March id, an. ' But as Alexander was a modest 
End dutiful youth of only seventeen years of age, the reins of govern- 
ment were in the hands of two women, of his mother Mamoat, and of 
M*5a his grandmother. After the death ol the latter, who survived but 
» diort time the elevation of Alexander, Maraxa. remained the sole-regent 
of her son and of the empire.' Gibbon, c vi. [24] Pius V. (Michele 
Ghislieri) was a Dominican and had been Grand Inquisitor. He was 
Pope from 1565 to 1571. The victory over the Turlcs off Lepanto was 
iron in his time. See Bncon, Adv. touching an Holy War (vii. p. 19). 
Sans V. (Felice Peretti) was appointed by Pins V. vicar-general of the 
Franciscans, and afterwards promoted to the College of Cardinals as 
Caidioal Montalto. He succeeded Gregory XIII. in 1585, and reigned 
till 1590. Gibbon (c. 70) says of him, 'The genius of Sixtus the Fifth 
bnial from the gloom of a Franciscan cloister.' See Ranke, Hist, of 
the Popes, trans. Foster, Boolts iii. and i7. [2O] pedantical: So all 
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copies of ed. 1605 which J have seen. Mr. Markby quotes frefinA'ciai as 
ihe reading of othcis. [33] ragiom di ualo : reasons of stale, political 
COnsidEiatians. 

P. 14. [I] Catena, Vita di rio V. p. 31 (ed. 1586), reports a saying of 
the Pope, something to this effect, with reference to Ihe maxim of Louis 
XI. of Fiance, ■ Chi non s& simulaie non s& regnare." See also 
Gahutius, Vila Pii V. lib. vi. c. 7 (Acta Sanctorum, 5 Mail, ed. 1866), 
Hod lib. ii. c. 3. [9] Lat. ad regendos emtitia vila eliam in una hoa ' 
Perhaps the reading of the English should be " for the events even of 
one man's life.' [27] positive and regular: LaL perlinacss tt difficUes. 
[30] latitude: Lat. conslanliam. 
. P. 15. [5] Gnicciaidini, Hist. xi-i. J- [B] Cic. ad Att xvi. 7. [9] 
Phocion: see his life by Plulardi. [li] Pindar, Pyth. ii. ai t 
!Bacoa interprets the fable of Ixion in the present work, p. 123. [13] 
Cicero, Ep. ad AtL ii. 1. 

P. 16. [j] according to natnre: naOira eonssnlanas. [4] and no 
the purchase: i.e. not in that which is acquired by it. [lo] Sea 
Ep. i. 3. Quidam adea ia lalebras refagere, ul puteat in turbido 1 
iliiicpild in luce est, from Pomponius- ■ [24] Plutarch, Demosth. vil 
where the story is told of Fythcas, not .^^schines. Comp. Apoph. : 
L33] of both : The latin adds it negolionim el lilerarum. 

P. 17. [4] dut; taugtit wd understood; officium tKulaOiia. [SJ m 

able; Some copies of ed. 1605 read amiahle. [10, 11] Lat. quod ex 
kislorla elarissirKe palel. [14] I'lutaich, Cato, iu 6. Cic. Acad. QuasL 
iii. S Si DeScnect. i. S 3- 

P. iB. [3] The Thirty Tyrants: After the battle of .^ospotami 
(Sept. B.C. 405), which virtually terminated the Pelopoanesian War, 
a committee of thirty was appointed for the government of Athens, 
with Critias and Theiamenes among the chief. Their ruh: lasted 
only eight months (bc. 404-403) and was pnt an end to by Thrasy- 
bulus. [9] for sovereign medicmes : i. e. to be sovereign medicines, 
[ao] Har, Od. i. 3. a. [21] influence : A word derived from the old 
astrology. See Eng. vers, of Job XHtviii. 31. 

P. 19. [8] LaL Fralribm mendieanlibus {pact eorum dixiriia). [S, E 
to same friar.. .to whom: Compare for tlie constniction. Book S 
$ 10. p. So, U. 4, 5. [10] Machiavelli, Disc, sopra Liv. ili. 1. Quoted'' 
for a differeut purpose in the tract On the Controver^es of the Churck- 
(Bacon's Life and Letters, ed. Spedding, i So). [31] EpisL I. ad C-- 
&esarem, De Republica Ordmsnda, ascribed to Sallust. 

P. 10. [1] A saying attributed to Diogenes the Cynic. See Diog.> 
Laert. vi. 54- \.^^ P'ov. jjivui. la. [7] Prov. xxiii. 93. [13] For ' 
the construction 'in comparison of,' see Judg. viii i, 3. [si] Tac- < 
Ann. iii. 76 : Sed prafvlgebani Cassias aiqiie Briilia, eo ipio quod igigitt ' 
eenim non visebanlar. [ig] traduced to contempt: i.e. contemptuously \ 
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\t9, *i\ Which age, because it is llie nge of least authority, 
u is liansTerred &c : Observe the looseness of construction in the 
mineMSiflry rcijetition of the pronoun it: the words 'which age' being 
Jikce^ foremost in the sentence without nny government ns a kind of 
HKiinalivus ptadens. Orber examples occur in the course of this boob, 
pp. i, U. 17. iS; 3* ^1- i°» "• 3'. S3J 48. 11- 10-14. Comp. the 
Antliorized Version of John xiii. |1. 4 ; ' Jesus knowing . ..ht riscth &c.' 
P. Ji. [4] Joel. ii. iS. Comp. Ess, x1 ii. p. 1 75 : • A certaine rabbine, 
tp«n the text 1 Four yovng mtn shall sei visions, end your old men i\all 
jfunt dreama ; inferreth, that young men are aijmitted nearer I0 God 
Iticn oil] : because vision is a clearer revelation, then a dreame.' The 
'nbbine' is Abmbanel. [6] they: Some copies of ed. 1605 rend lii. 
fS\ coudition . . . huth: In ed. 1605 the reading is cBndiiioiis . . .halh : 
ia ed. 1633. condilioas . . , havt. fg] Comp. Floiio's Montaigne, p. 60, 
ti 1603 : ' I bave in my yonth oftentimes beene vexed, to see a Pedant 
bouglit in, in most of Italian Comedies, for a vice or sptorte-maker.' 
(16-ai] The whole clause is modified in the De Augmenlis to avoid 
pnng offence to the Roman Catliollcs. It there stands as fallows; 
jtenm cum inlutor indaslriant ittirliamqtii lam in doctrina estalend-i 
gaORl in noribus iH/ormandis, iilnd oeCHTrit Agesilai de Phariiab/ivi &c. 
[17J A saying of Diogenes, See Diog. Laert. vi. 46. Comp. Apopli. 
liis. [ai] Flittarcb, Ages. jii. 5. [38] Ovid. Epist. xv. 83. Qiiatri 

iptD in Ess. 1. p. 305. [2g~3o] Lat. alyui Ultras, nisi iaeidanl IR 
iffcna adtmdum depratiata, earrigtri prarsus naturam el naitari in nilim. 
(33] not inherent: The negative 13 superfluous, or something has been 
omilted. The Latin has nullum oecurril dedicus Uteris ex liltraiorum 
norAiH, qualenas sunt Ulerati, adherens, where 'inherent' 13 token as 
feferring to ' disgrace,' and not to ' manners,' as Mr. Spedding explains 
Ii: 'not [I mean, from such manners as are] inherent &c.' 

P. IJ. [:i] Plutarch, Solon. 15; Bacon, Apoph. 93. [14] Plato, 
JjjtsL vii. p- 331, Mr. Ellis suggested that Bacon probably look it 
' aCUcero, Epist Fam. i, 9. 18. [17J Episl. i. ad Cses. De Republica 
ia. [ao] Cic. s.t Att. ii. I. 8 ; oplimo animo Mens u oimmajide, 
trdtim rtipublka. Dicil tnim lanquam in Plaionis rnXiTiff, non 
II in Komuli f<£ci, senlaUiam. [23] doth excuse and expound: 
s0i inlo'prtlalione ixcusal, [15] Cic. pro Munena, 51: Elenlm 
aceplores le virlulis magiari fines o^eicrum 
B^lj^] Ovid, Ars Amat. ii. 54S. 

■ ^ C'] Demosthenes, De Cherson. p. loG. [S] quinquennium 

hi See Aurelius Victor, Dc Ciesar. v. a, [10] The Latin adds, 

p Mm ferieulo, ae poilremo pracipiUo, [13] the casualty of their 

inslaUlilalis forhina. [jo] Matt, ixv, 10. [11 &c] 

« with this Essay criii. ' Of wisdome fur a man's gelfe," [33] 

BTt ObaeiA-e the double negative, [aj] lines; Some copies of ed. 
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1605 read limts. [37] estates ; Perhaps we should read 

reipuUica navi. [31] stand: i. e. stand firm, keep their posilioo ; Lat. 

imiAutnes fermot 

P. 24. [.1, 4] howsoever fortune may tax it : Lat. ulcvnqui ece quajtdn- 
qia afarluna multlenlur. [10] Lot. quod non facile a appliceiU el ocrom- 
modiitl. [16] Ascribed to Epicures by Seneca, Ep, L J. 5 11. Quoted 
sgnin in Ess. x. p. 36 : ' It is a poore saying of Epicurus ; Satis magavia 
alter alleri ihealrvm sumuf ; as if man. made for the contemplation 
heaven, and all noble obiects, should doe nothing, but Icneele before 
little idoll, and make himself sublect, though not of the mouth (asbeasta 
are) yet of the eye; which was given him for higher purposes.' [lb.] 
not! Omitted ui Bome copies of ed. 1603. [l8] Lat, aciem aninii, inslar 
oculi. [19] Lat Secunda vera causa est probilas morun tt simpUcitas, 
[2;] Lot. ui ilium infieclas, aeries, 11 ad libitum circumagas, [_^i\ the 
custom of the Levant : Lat. mos Orienlis. Comp. Her. i. 99. 

P. 25. [3] Prov. XXV. 3. [14] Plutarch, Them. IL 4; Cimon, ii. 1, 
Quoted again in Ess. udx. p. iiS : 'The speech of Themistocles UiH 
Athenian, which was haugbtie and arrogant, in taking so mach to 
himselfe, had been a grave and wise observation nnd censure, appUetl 
large to others. Desired at a feast to touch a lute, he said ; JSt cmitd 
not fiddle, bul yet he could maki a smal! taame, a great citty.' [10] XaX^ 

quibus taraen in crmmum viia et guoUdianis reculis nihH imperilihs. [u] 
Comp. Apoph. 196; Plato, Symp. iii. p. 515; Xen. Symp. v. 7, 
Socrates is compared not to ' the gallipots of apothecaries' but to the 
images of Silenus, of which Rabelais (Gargantua, prol.) says, *Slleaes 
estoyent jadiz petites boyles, telles que voyons de present es bonticqnes 
des apothecaires : painctes au dessus de figures joyeuses et frivoles.' 
Mr. Spedding. with great probability, conjecluieg that Bacon may have 
had this passage in his mind. [24] Lat. qua exierius iaducibanlur dtmit, 
iiiulis, satyrif^e, 

P. »6. [3] solemn parasites : Lat. harbalas parasites. [4] Lociaa, De 
Mercede Conductis, 33, 34. [6] Lat. eatulum suum MilUanm. [la] Do 
Bartas, Second Jour de la Scmaine : 

'Tous ces doctes esprits dont la voix flatteresse, 
ChanRO Ht'cube en Hclene, et Faustine en Lucresse, 
Qui d'un nain, d'un batard, d'un archerot sans yens. 
Font, non un dientelct, ains le maistre des dicux.' &c. 
See also Judith, bk.r. [14] modem: The ed. of 160s has mornW, which, 
is corrected in the Errata to Tnorfeme, the reading of edd. 1629, ifij.V 
pb.] dedication: ed. 1605 has dedications. It is curious that lli« 
translator in the De Augmentis followed the uncorrected copy : 11*711* 
tin-D nimls loudo moreta ilium rectptum libras palranis niauupaniE. \l6j 
Aiistippvis, not Diogenes. See Diog. Laeit. Aristip. it Gg. 
Apoph. 161, 
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y (ifl Dlog. Inert. Arislip. ii. 79 : Apoph. SO. [10] Spnrti 
% Hadriani, § 15) tells this stoty of F3.voriDas. Apoph. i6d. 

ras not unfrEquentl; employed, where we should mnv use a 

e pronoun, bee Glossaiy. 

I. [6] The Latin adds, quando nimlnim ani is rehis inanlbus oper/i 

out circa verbamm dclicias nimium insudatiiT. [id] La.C. 

icala II mollis, [11-31] The whole of this passage is much 

in the Latin, apparently to avoid oSending the Roman 

See p. 31. 11. t6-3i, Dote. In the De Augmentis the 

g b sabstihited : Iitlemptries isia, r'n luxiirie quadata aralionis si/a 

mftr vices in freilo Kabila futril), circa Lalkeri taapora rairis modis 

In ea«sa pracipui /nil, qvod /enior el tfficacia coacianuia luae 

is ad populum demulcmdym el elliinendum -maxims vi^ehal : illaaulem 

t gutus BTtttionis fnscibtml. Accedibal odiian tt eoalempiia illis 

' lu orius erga sckolailicas, &c. 

. [4-15] And again . . . flourish : Omitted in the Latin, [s] 

jil ikm in ed. 1605, corrected in Errata, [6] John Tii. 49. [23] 

, bishop of Sylyes in Algarve, died 1580; wrote De Rebus 

t £manuelis, 1574. On his rediiiidiint style see Ascham, The 

ister, pp. 110, 129-131, ed. Mayor. [54] Sturmius: Joannes 

. boitt at Sleida, October I, IJ07, died March 3. 1589. was 

e Gennan Cicero. He was professor at Palis and Stcaslrarg, 

e In FartiCiones Oratoriiis Ciceroois Dialog! Qualuor, Scholia 

taiogenenij De Imilafione Oratoria Libri Tres, and De Pcriodia 

"t all of which Bacon refers, besides many other works. [37] 

f Cambridge; Nicholas Can- (1523-1568) succeeded Sir John 

s Regios Professor of Greek in 1547. He obtained a great 

II by his translations into Latin of the Olynthlaca and Philip- 

>f Demosthenes, Plato's Dialogue on the Laws, and the Oration of 

s against Ctesiphon. Besides these he wrote prefaces to the 

1 and other dialogues of Plato, as well as to JEschines, 

a, Sophocles, and some orations of Demosthenes. [28] Aschnm: 

° (1515-1368), in his Soholemaster, is constantly sounding 

a of Cicero, whom he calls his master. [33] Erasmus, Collo(|. 

iBiiDj alalem trim ta Cicerone.' Echo. • Stt.' 

is: Omitted in ed. 1603. [8] secundum majia el minrts: i.e. 

t^ or less degree. Seep. I7[, 1. 12. [13] Pygmalion: Ovid, 

- "43- [3^] The Scholiast on Theocr. v. >l attributes this 

[CTCule? to Cleander ii' Stvrlpc^ rmv vapntpiojv. Bacon inaerted 

Mmus, fol. 16 a. [33] mmioii: migmoit, ed. 1605. 

L [s] Ln the De Avijinentis another Itind of style is mentioned as 

re healthy than the last-mentioned, though not altogether 

tj. The ivliole object of this ia tticit ftic -wo^ii sVoBiiXit 

T 2 ^ 
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pointed, the si 

flowing. Inatances a 

PliniiiE Secundus. [13] Lat nequi thtolagiani lanlian, sed et 

ici'enciai rtspicert indiiur. [lb.] I Tim. vi. 30. Quoted again ia Zss, i 

p. IT. [17] the strictness of positions : Lat. n^or Jqg'Biafuni. [36] — 

33 [9] This kind . . . profit: The original of this passagcis to be found 

in Bacon's Cogit, de Sci. Hum. Frag. i. cog. 10 (Works, iii. 1S7). 

P. 33. [7] cobwebs: ed. 1605, copwebi, the older form of spelling. 
Old English, 'alter tof (A. S. dllor coppa) is a spider, [so] .See 
JEaop, Fab. 53. Vis vnila forlior : Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, 
p. 15s, ed. W. A. Wright. [3?] Quintil. i. i: Si rinm pondera 
Toinulistitnis sintintiis bob frigisstt, consinsa palius ertidilonim guan 
piitrBrvm amore compnAoretur. Quoted again in Ess. xxvl. p. loj. 

P- 33' [10] Virg. Eel. vi. 75, Bacon makes use of the same fignre ir 
his book Of the Interpretation of Nature (Works, iii. 333, ed, Spedding). 
[23] ol k6yBi eov YipoFTiwiri. Diog. Laert. Plato, iiL iS. Quoted again 
in Nov. Org. i. 71, [29] — p. 34. [4] but as Ihey are . . . unto them : 
Omitted in the Latin, for the same reason as before. For the original 
form see Of the Inteip. of Nat. p. 314. [30] fierce with dark keeping: 
that is, as Mr. Ellis esplains it, fierce with being kept in the dark, like 
animals. He quotes from Bacon's Cogitationes de Sdentia Humana, 
ist frag. cog. 10 (Works, iii. iii) : fencHaiim aulm el coMfdaii' 
r/ua illas qui pauca iiqm toltl (uf anintalia in lenebris educala) 

P. 34. [8] the essential form: Lat. ipsam nahiram animainque. [rg] 
Hor. Epist. i. iS. 6g. [34] Tac. Ann. v. 10 ; comp. Hist. i. 51. [3,5] 
' hath ' for ' have ' : a loose construction, not ui " ~ 

P- 3S" L 36 ; ' Such whereupon observation and rule vias to be buill.' 
Also p. 109, L 33, and Fs. xiv. 7, Pr. Bk. 'Destruction and mihappioess 
IS in their ways." [jp] or, as: " or' is omitted in ed. 1(105, but inserted 
in Errata and in edd. 1639, 1C33. 

P. 35. [3-10] which though . . . religion: Omitted in the Latin n 
before, pp. It, *8, 33. [3] had a passage for a time: The ed. 1605 
leads, ' had a passage for time.' Perhaps it should be, ' had passage fc 
a time,' that is, 'were current for a time.' [13] Plinius : • Pliniui 
setundiis of Verona .- B man of grtat Eloquence, and industry ind? 
fatigable, as may appear by his writings, especially those n 
and which are never like to perish, but even with learning it self; that 
is, bis natural History. He was the greatest Collector or Rliapso' 
dist of the Latines, and as Suiioaim observeth, be collected this piee* 
out of two thousand Latine and Greek Authors. Now, what is 
strange, there is scarce a popular error passant in our dnyes, v 
is not cither directly expressed, or diductively contained in this work.! 
Sir T. Brown, Vulgar Errors, book i. disp. 8, p. jj (ed. 1G3S). [Ib.l 
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Cttrdanns : 'Wc bad nltnost forgot Jirommus Cardaniis, thnt famous 
plifiician of Milan, a great enquirer of truth, but too greedy a receiver 
of iL He hath left many eicellent discourses, Medical, NaturaJ, and 
Aslrological ; the most suspicions are those two he wrote by admanition 
in a dream, that is, De sublUilali el varielaU rerum.' IbLd. p. 36. [14] 
Albettus : ' Albfrtus Bishop of Ratisborui for his great learning and 
latitude of Itnowledge simamed Magitui. Besides Dhinily, he hath 
wiillen many Tracts in Philosophy ; what we arc chiefly to receive with 
Oiation, are his natural tractates, more especially those of Minerals. 
Vt^tables and animals, which are indeed chiel]y Collections out of 
ArulolU, jElian, and Pliny, and respectively contain many of our popular 
Ecrors.' Ibid. p. 35. [i»] side : The edd, of 1605, 1619, 1633, read 
^h 'sake.' The book De Mimliitibus Auscuhationibus, to which Bacon 
^wfeis, is not Aristotle's. See p. 87. [j5] 'was' for -were.' Seep.34. 

^r~ p. 36. [1] Lat. juaplas habml ix phanlasia tt Jidi qvam ex ralioni el 
^r ImcHutriitioiiibus. [la] the derivations and prosecutions to these ends; 
That is, the subsidiary channels leading to these ends and the modes in 
vhich they have been followed. The Latin has, via alque ralianes qua 
Autr* pulanlur ad Aoi jinrt. [19] .ffisop, Fab. 33 ; comp. Nov. O^. i. 
I>j. [31] consols: counsels in ed. 1605, corrected to consvUs in Errata. 

Mr. Sptdding conjectiutd that Eicon pfobably wfole coumell", and his 

Cibyectace is adopted by Mr. Kilchin. The Latin has, diclatoria gnadam 
fttttlate munivil ut tdicani, non lenaloria vt coHsulaal, which again looks 
H if the translator had the uncorrecled copy before him. 

P, 37, [a-»o] For hence . . . Aristotle ; The original form of this 
pissage is seen in the hook Of the Interpretation of Nature (Works, iii. 
1)6, 237). [3] deviser; 'device' (Interpretation of Nature). [6] 
arliUery, sailing, printing ; ' painting, artillery, sailing' (Interpretation of 
Nature). [16--JO] For as , . , Aristotle: 'For knowledge is like a water 
that will never rise again higher than the level from which it fell; and 
therefore to go beyond Aristotle by the light of Aristotle is to think that 
borrowed light can increase the original light from which it is taken' 
(Interpretation of Nature). [Ji] Aristot. Soph. El. i. 2. [18-30] Lot. 
nl auihori aHlhorsm el verilaiis pareaH, Tempori, non derogelur. [31] 
peccant humours; Lat. viliosi humares. 
, P. 3S. [6] Alluding to the old fable of Kronos. [11] Jer. -n. 16: 
1 ^ted again in Ess. xxiv. p. 100. [16] Comp. Nov. Org. i, 8^ : Mundi 
>b> umum et graadmvilas pro anliquilaU vsn habenda ami; gwe 
tafurSna nourii tn'bui debeal, non jankri alali mundi, q-ualit opud 
■D'jiKW fuil. Ilia eaim alas, resptelu aosiri anllqua el major, rtspeclu 
trndi ipsius nova it minor fuil. The ohservalion is quoted by Fuller in 
lis chapter on The tnio Church Antiquary (Holy State, ii. 6)- t'3\ 
Kotljician but Seneca. See Lactanlius, De Fa\sa,B.eV\£i<iiie,\. 1.(1. 
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I"- 31)- [5] Liv. Lc. 1 7 ; quoted again in Nov. Org. i. 97, and Of Ihe 
TniE Greatness of Britain (Works, yii. 50). Comp. Of the Interpretation 
of Nature, p. 314, for the original of [his parage. [10, 11] which tilt 
they be deraonstiate, ikiy seem &c.: Observe the looseness of 
construction and the unnecessary repetilion of the pronoun, Comp. II. 
3'. 3J- [l'>] hath slill prevailed : lit. semper obliniiisse. [Jj-aS] Comp, 
Nov. Org, L 71 ; Of the Interpretation of Nature (Works, iii. 127). In 
Essay IJii. p. 313 Bacon uses the same figure in speaking of Fame: 
' Certainly, Fame is like a river, that beareth up things light and awolne, 
and drownes things waighly and soiide." [33, 33] So knowledge, while 
it is in aphorisms and observations, il is in growth: Another instance of 
the same construction as has been noticed before, p. 30, U. 26, 27; p. 
39, II. 10, II. Seep. ^8, 11. 20-24; ?■ "9. L 3'- 

P. 40, [2] illustrate: ed. 1633 has illustraad. \_K\ phHosaphia prima: 
See p. tog, I. 29 ; p. 113, L 20. [aa] Heraditns; In Sextus Empiricns, 
Adv. Logicos, I. 5 133. [15-29! for Ihey ... deluded : The original 
form of this passage is Co be found in the treatise Of the Interpretation 
Nature, p. 224. 

P. 41. [3] See Nov. Org. i. 63. 96, [S] Gilbcrtns : William Gilbert of 
Colchester (1540-1603)^ Fellow of St. John's Coll, Cambiidge, and 
physician to Elizabeth and James I., wrote ' De Magnete, magneticisque 
corporibiis, et de magno magnete tellure ; Phyalologia nova &c. 1 600.' 
' His work,' says Dr. Whewell (Hist, of Ind. Sc. book xii. ch. i), 
' contains all the fundamental facts of tlie science, so fully examined 
indeed, that even at this day we have little to add to them." Comp. with 
the whole of this passage Nov. Org. i. 54, 64. [u] Cicero, Tnsc. IHsp. 
1. 10. so, Mic ab arlljicio sua nan raessil, speaking of Aiistoxenus. [14] 
Aristot. De Gener. et Corrup. i. s, quoted again in the treatise Of the 
Interpretation of Natnre. p. 331. [18] The same comparison ii 
use of in the last-mentioned treatise, p. 250. [19] the two ways of 
action commonly spoken of by the ancients: Bacon probably refers to 
Xenophon (Memorabilia, ii. i. 20), who quotes Hesiod, Works and Days, 
287-192, and introdnces Prodicns's fable of the choice of Hercnles, 

P. 41. [1] Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 8. 18. Comp. Nov. Org. i. 67, 
[i] Socrates: See p. 153, 1. 3'. [8] devote: So ed. 1605. Ed. 1633 
has dtvoiUe. [17] Comp. S. Bernard, Scrm. 36 in Cant. [aS] terrace; 
ed. 1605 larrasse. 

P. 43- [5. 6] Comp. Macroh. m Somn. Scip. i. 13. [7"i4l Comp. Of 
flie Interpretation of Nature, p. 212 ; 'And knowledge that lendelh to 
profit or profession or glo^ is but as the golden ball thrown before Ata- 
lanta, which while she goeth aside and stoopeth to take up she hindeietll. 
the race.' [14J Ovid, Metam. x, 667. [i6] Cicero, Tuac. Disp. v. 4. it 
[13-26] Comp. Of the Interpretation of Nature, p. 313. [ig] hi 
iati ia edd. 1605, 1629, 1633. \x'i\ EiQ-f. sraii- 4. 
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P. 44. [IJ] arrfi-hTie; Arch-life in ctl. 1Q05; Arch-lypc edd. iGai), 
1633- [lb.] first platfonn : ixtmplari. Comp. Ess. xlix, p. 194: 'Sol 
have made a. flalfariat of a princely garden, parlly by precept, patfly by 
drawing, not a modcll, but some gcnerall lines of it." [i8j Comp. Prov. 
■no. aa-31. [33] Gen.i-i. 

P- 45- [4] Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i. 4. 5 1. J. [5] Dionysius, De Cfelesli 
Birawrdbia, 6, .7, 8, g. A work erroneously ascribed to Dionysios the 
Auopagite. The epithet ' supposed' diows that Bacon believed it to be 
tpinious. The Latin hu meiely qua Dionyai AriopagUa aombit evul- 
gmr. Thomas Hcywood. b his Hierarchic of the Blessed Angels 
(1635), diviiiei Ihcm into Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominations, 
VertDes, Powers, and Piindpats. See also Milton. Par. Lost, v. 601, 
771,840. [15] Gen. i. 3. L"]Gen. ii.3. [3J] Gen. ii. 19. 

P. 46. [1] Comp. pp. s, 6. [7] In a note on the corresponding pas- 
lage of the De Augmentis Mr, Ellis quotes from S. Thomas Aquinas, 
Ewnm. TheoL Sec. Second, q. 163. a. 1: Frimvs iotao piccavit priaeip- 
aSler appiltndo simililvdinem Dei giianliim ad aiiadma boni el mali, sicul 
terpens n suggasil, ul scilicel per virlulem propria nalura diterminare! sibi 
qtiidtssel boiium el quid malum ad agendum. [13] Gen. iv. i. [13] Gen. 
iv. ii, 3J- [25] Gen. xi. [30] Acts vil. 12. Comp. Of the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature, p. 219. [32] riato, Tim. iii. aa. Comp. Nov, Oi^. i. 
71; Apoph. 123. 

P. 47. [11] Lev. xiiL ij, 13. [14-18] Among the Regales Aphorhmi 
or miudms of King James I. edited by W. Stratlon, 1650, is the follow- 
ing, evidently borrowed fiom this passage ; 'As it is a principle of nature, 
that putrifaclion is more contagious before maturity than after; so it is 
a position of Moral Philosophie, tlut men abandoned to vice, do not so 
much corrupt manners, as those that are half good and half evill ' (p. 165). 
In De Augm. iii. i, Bacon gives as a rule in physics, Pulredo serpens 
tnagii canlagiosa esl quam malura. [24] Job xxvi. 7. [28J Job ncvi. 13. 
[3o]Job««viit.3i. 

P. 48. [I] Job ix. 9. [5]Jobx.io. [7]Jol,sx™i,i,a. [n] i Kings 
Hi. 5. file. [17] verdure; verdor edd. 1605, 1629, 1633, which Mr. 
Speeding would retain as another form of the word. It probably only 
represents the current pronundalion. The corresponding passage of the 
treatise Of the Intetpretatloa of Nature, p. aao, has ' all that is green.' 
[18J the moss upon the waE; The English version of 1 Kings iv. 33 
'bus hyisop. Bacon followed the tendering of Junius and Tremellius. 
^M] Nov. 0;g. ii. 30. [20-24] Nay, the same Salomon the king, 
Hiough he excelled ... yet Se m^eth &c. : The same loose construction 
I before, pp. 30. 1. 37; 39. 11. n, 32,33. [26] Prov. ixv. i. Comp. 

B corresponding passage Of the Interpretation of Nature, p. 220. 

iP-49- [4] Luke ii. 46. [8] Acts ii. i. [18] who was only learned: 

B. the cailjF leanied man among the Apostles. La\. ^ui inter AjasitAQi 
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solus liliralus/vil, [3i] fathers: Falhtr ia ed. 1605. [J4I AmmTl 
xxii. 10. 7 ; KKV. 4. ig. Comp. Gibbon, ch, 33 ; Jnlkni KpisL idii. Tha 
Lftt. adds caltra viri egrigii. [jo] Paulus DiacoiiuB, iii. par. 33. Colnp* 
Ess. Iviii, p, 333 ; Gibbon, ch. 45, \ 

P. so. [4] Scythians : The Scythians or Tartars invaded the Golhid 
empire a.d. 375. See Gibbon, ch. j6, [3] Samcens : The Arabs imdrtj 
Ababeker conquered Syria a.d. G33-639. See Gibbon, cb. £1. [9-ifil 
And we see . . . knowledges : Oniitled in the Latin. [21 ftc] With thij 
paragraph compare Of the Interpretation of Nature, p. 3zl. [17] PsaJ 

P- 51- [3-8] Comp, Nov. Oig. i. 80, [4] Matt. xxii. jg. This texfl 
is made the subject of the section De H^resibus in Bacon's MeditaJ 
tiones Sacra:. [25] See Herodian. Hist. iv. 1. [26] dives in some 
copies of ed. iCOj. [32] honours heroical; honour J 
1605, 1639, i6.13. 

P- 5'- [l-'9] Comp. Of the Interpretation of Natur 
dignity of this end (of endowment of man's life with new commodities]) 
appeareth by the estimatinn that antiquity made of such as guided there- 
unto. For whereas founders of stales, lawgivers, extirpers of tytonlsj 
fathers of the people, were honoured but with the titles of Worthies oc 
Demigods, inventors were ever consecrated amongst the Gods themJ 

selves. And if the oiTliiuiry ambitions of men lead them to seek tha 

amplification of their own power in their countries, and a better ambi- 
tion than that hath moved men to seek the amplification of the power oi 
their own coimCrics amongst other nations, better again and more worthy 
must that aspiring be which Beebelh the amplification of ihe power and 
kingdom of mankind over the world ; the rather becanse the other two 
prosecutions are ever culpable of much perturbation and injustice ; but 
this is a work trnly divine, which cometh ia aura leai without noise 01 
observation.' [cj] as was: So in edd, ifio^, 1639, 1(133- For construc- 
tion compare Lake v. 10. [13. 14] fee a latitude of ground ; Lot /re 
amplilvdint traelus lerra. [18] coming in; In ed. 1605 this is printed 
cow- ii, the first syllable occnrring at the end of a Ime. It was alteed 
to cotramnly in in edd. iGig. 163^, hut the passage Of the Interpretation 
of Nature above quoted, and the Lat. veniimlqut in aura Itni, show that 
' coming in' is the true reading. The Vulgate of i Kings Kii. 13 ia poil 
isncts Hbilus aura IsTtais. Bacon uses the expression again in a letter (n 
Sir Toby Matthew (Life and Letters, ed. Speddmg, iii. 74). [34] Philiv 
strati Junioiis Imagines, vii. Comp. Discourse on the Planlaliim iq 
Ireland [Life and letters, iv. 117), and De Sapicntia Vetcruoi, 11. 

F- h?i- [to] Plato, Kcpub. v, p. 4.73. A lavourite saying of Antoninnf 
Pius (CapitoUnus, Vit. Ant. P. c. aj). Rabelais, Gargant. i. 45. [31] At 
princes : nx scienas in ed. 1G05. corrected in Errata. [33] for temporal 
respects : We should say ' in WtQ-jmai teaijesita." 
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{33 Snetonlns, Bom. 13, quoted agniii ir 

letter from Bacon to King James on a Digest of tlie Laws of 

[7-13] of which . .. allogeihcr: di jm'bus dgiUatim aid braiis- 

\)urba faciam. The faUowing paragraphs, as far as p. 58, L ;;). sre 

condensed in the Latin. ^11] Hor. Od. ii. 10. 19. [15] Tac 

jjiomjuiini prima slalim bsalissimi lecuH oria Nerva Camr res 

bila mUcaerit frineipaiian ac liberlaltm. [11] Horn. ILi. 42; 

Aavdol ijii Sdrpua ffoToi Bi>^i<iaiv. Dio Cass. (Xiphilinus) Ixviii. 

TtJI. [24] Mates. 41. 

P. 53. [j] This story is told of Gregoij the Great in his life by Paulus 
Kiconos, c. 27, and in that by Josimes Diaconus, lib. ii. c, 44: and is 
tcfened to by Joannes Damascenus, De iis qui in Fide Doimiernnt, c. 
16, See also Dante, Purgatorio, cant. i. 73 &c. Vision of Piers Plough- 
nun, 6857-6907. ed. T. Wright, [10] Plin. Epi5t.3t.96. [:a] Adrian; 
Dio Cnsa. Isbi. 3, 11. [17J Philip of Macedon: Some copies of ed. 
iSoj have ' and Macedon.' The story is lold by Plutarch, de Adul. et 
Amico, 37 ; Symp, ii. I. 11 ; and repeated by Bacon, Of the Interpreta- 
tbn of Nature, p. 230, Apoph. 159. [26] It was not Hadrian, but Alex- 
infler Sevems, who is said, in his life by Lampridius (c. 19), to have 
tid, in the shrine where his laris were placed, figures of Apollonius, 
Cbrist, Abraham, Orpbeus. and others. And again (c. 43), Ckrisla Ism- 
fmfaeeri wluit, evmqve inter dios Ttcipere^ [32] Trajan's : Mr. Sped- 

fing conjectures Trajan, which no doubt is more correct, though IVq/onV 
il probably what Bacon wrote. 

P-.'fi- [3] Anrelius Victor, Epit. xli. 13. Quoted again in a Letter 
from Bacon to Xing James. Of a Digest to be made of the Laws of 
England (Cabala, p. 75). [11] policing: the regulating and governing 
of a town. Edd. 1605, 1629 have poUidng, ed. 1633 polllshing, ' He 
gave also muliiludcs of charters and liberties for the comfort of corpora- 
lions and companies in decay.' Bacon, Offer of a Digest of the Laws of 
England, [16] Antoninus : the three old editions ha™ Aulonius. [19I 
"' Cassius. Ixx 3. Comp. Juliani CBCBares. 'If his wit be not apt lo 
find differences, let him study the schoole-men ; for diey 
ra.' Bacon, Ess. 1. p. J06. [31] Acta xxvi. tS. 
S7- [•] Lucius Ceionius Commodus, son of ^lius C^sar, and 
Annius Verus, were adopted by Antoninus Pius, and on his 
succeeded him with the titles of L. Aurelius Verus and 
Antoninus [4] Spartianos, ViL ^lii Veri, c. s : '"'"'' 
tpigrammalicum foelam Virgilmm ranm dixisa. [6] Lucius 
died of apoplexy A.n. 169: Marcus Aurelius survived till A.t). 180. 
" Ciesares, iviii. [22] Lampridius, Vita Seven, J-lo. [31] 
rid: 'the' omitted in ed. ifioj. 
[58. [l-Jil Compare Bacon's Letter to the Lord Chancellor, touching 
' itory of Britain, where he speaks of Queen Eliiabeih in neaili the. 



same words. [3] lives; lynts in ed. iSos. [6] 
copies of 1605 ; others read great. In the Errata it is corrected to rai 
and this is the tending of edd. r6:g and lOn- [11] her: So in son 
copies of ed. 1605; others read the. [30] to the purpose; that is, 
regards the pnrpose &c. 

P. S9- [ii] Plutarch, Alex, 8. § I. [15] Achilles: Plut. Alex. 15. S 3- 
[ja]PliDr, H.N. vii. 301 Plutarch, Alex. 26.51, [35] Plulaich, Alex. 
7-M- 

P.6o.[[-to] And herein ... praises : Omitted in the Latin. [iH 
Plutarch.Alex. 14. 51. [17] Seneca.DeBenef. v.4.54. [ a. (] Plutarch, 
De Adulatore el Amico, 15 ; Alex. 32. 5 "■ ["7] The LctLn adds, cum 
lam indiginlia jHom redvndanlia nalurts, per ilta duo daignaia, morlit 
iinl lanquam arrhaboacs. [ai] Seneca, Ep, Mor. vL 7. S n. Plutarch. 
Alex. aS. § i. [31] Horn. II. v. 34Q; Ixip <^il< »'p t« ^in tiaxapiim 
BioTm. 

P. 61. [a] Plutarch, Alex. 74. | 3. [6, 7] that was the mattci 
should say, that was the pomt. lat. hoc ipsum amnios lis dedil. [15I 
Plutarch, Alex. 53. § 9. Quoted ngsin by Bacon in his Letter to tbe 
Xiug on a Digest of tbe Laws of England (Cabala, p. ;6). [14, 15} 
Lat. CaUisthents negoliuin in se rtcepil, idqiic lam acerb£ tamque tuala 
praslitU b"*. [ag] translation : Bacon uses this word as the rendering 
mtt/iplir, bowowing it from the Lit. Ifaritlaiio as employed by Cicet 
[30] Plutarch, Apoph. Keg. et Imp. Alex. 17. Mr. Ellis has pointed 
out that Bacon, following Erasmus, misunderstood the stoiy. Holliuid. 
translates it: 'When some there were who much praised unto him the 
plainenesse sndhomelic simplicitie ol Aniipaler, saying that he lived an 
austere and baixi life, without all superfluities and delicious pleasures 
whatsoever: Well (quoth he) Anripaler wcares in outward shew his 
apparell with a plainc while welt or guard, but he is within all purple 
(I warrant you) and as red as scarlet {'AvTcraTpot KtiiKovAfuifit Ian, tJ 
fl* tv5ov i\oir6pipvpot).' 

P. 6a. [3-9] Plntarch, Alex. 31. S 5. Quoted again 
p. IJO. [13] Plutarch, Alex. 47. S 3. [ig] according to the model of 
their own mind: Comp. Hor. Epist. i. 7. 98, Meliri le qutmquf tm 
modulo ac pede verum tsl. [11] Plutarch, A]eJ^ 39. 5 3. [35] Perdiccas, 
according to Plutarch , was the only one of Alexander's frieods whs 
aslted the question, Plutarch, Alex. 15. § a. [30] Plutarch, Cics. n. 
5 1. Ciassus became surety to C!e5ar"s creditors for B80 talents, befoie 
be was allowed to take the pra^torship in Spain. [3a] This story of the 
Duke of Guise had been heard by Bacon when hewasinFranccin isji 
In his Apology concerning the Earl of Essck, he says, in refcrenis 10 
Essex's offer of a piece of land, ' My answer. I remember, was. Ihllt W 
my fortune it was no great matler ; hut that his lordship's i^er nwde 
me to call to mind what was vicjn^ Vo >ie «i.i4,-fllico, I w^ JB f rai ' 
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(bcdake orG^ei'lhal he wns llie greatest usurer in France, lie cause he 
had tnmed all his estate into obligations; meaning that he had left him- 
self Dothiiig, but only had bound numbers of persons to liim.' 

P. 63. [4-8] To conclude. .. prince: Omilted in the Latin. [14] his 

company : that is, his companions, the company he kept. The Latin 

\iiii ex familiaribus. [30] the re.1l passages: This expression, which is 

omitted in the translation, either means the actual occurrences 01 the 

I tnithM - descriptions of them, [ai] lively images; Wc should say 

"■* ■" ■ [as] Suetonius, Jul. Cies. 56; Quintil. i, 7. 5 34. This 

e Analogia, in tivo hooks, is again referred to by Bacon, De 

'n which passage he is doubtful whether it treated of what 

d call philosophical Grammar, and not rather of elegance and 

uage. It is quoted by Cicero (Brutus, 71) onder the title 

rations Latine ioqucndi,' and in the first book Casar is said to 

d down as a maxim verborum deleclum originsm tsse eloqvenliic. 

a Gellins (i. 10) quotes another precept from the same hook that 

SJDnsual word is to be avoided like a rock {ul lanijuam scopultan sic 

Siliaoltia verbnm). Again {ix. 14) he appeals to the Second IJook 

kSe Aualogia as an authority for the forms Anj'ni die and hujas 

X, and to the work generally {x'm, S), without mentioniiig the book, 

"le opiaion that harena, calum, Irijicum could only be used in the 

' r.and that quadriga eould only occtjr in the plural. Compare 

;6. [38-30] This passage is slightly modified in the Latin 

D, which is thus rendered into English by Wats: ' that words, 

! the imoECE of things, might accord with the things them- 

s, and not stand to the arbitrenient of llie vulgoi'.' [37] Suet. Jul. 

£64. [ji] Anti-Cato: According to Suetonius (Jul. Cas. s^) this- 

n two books. It was written in answer to Cicero's panegyric on 

d is quoted byAulus Gellius (iv. 16). Compare Cicero ad Att. 

jo; Plutarch, Jul. Caes. 54. 5 3. [4] victory of wit: 

etiop Trench in his Select Glossary has given an excellent quota- 

~j. Rej-nolds, which illustrates the difference between the 

kt and past usages of the word ' -wit.' ' For I lake not wit in that 

n acceptation, whereby men understand some sudden Hashes of 

t, whether in stile or conference, which like rotten wood in the 

1 substance ; whose use and ornament are 

elves, swift and vanishing ; at once both admired and for- 

it I understand a. setled, constant, and habituall sufficiency of 

J, whereby it is inabled in any kind of learning, theory, 

s, both to sharpnesse in search, subtilty in expression, and dis- 

XECUtion.' Reynolds, The Passions and Faculties of the Soul, 

p. 614- [S] These Apophlhcgms (Cic ad Fam. ix. 16), or 

■cianea is ihcy are Called by Suetonius (.Jul. CiES. Ci6V«t''t 
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ir.g the works wliich Aognsliis suppressed. [16] EccL 
the Vulgate, though not quite literally. [»l] Suetonius, Jul. Cxs. 
[pi\ cashiered : cassiereit in ed, 1G05. n foim of spelliug -which points 
to the derivation of the word from Fr. caster. la Wats's trans, of De 
Augm. the Latin is rendered, ' and seditiously prayed to be caati2 
[ifi] by expostulation thereof : La.L kas fostulalo. 

P. 5s. [6J Suetonius, Jul. Ca^s. 70. [15] JSmwos a surname with the 
Romans; comp. Hor. Sat. i 7. 1 ; Bacon, Apoph. 186. [17] Plutarch, 
Jul. Cis. 35. 5 4- 

P. 66. [1] Suet. Jul. Cecs. 77. [15] Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 37. [16] the 
(^at king: of Persia. [35] The saying here ascribed to Xcnophon is 
in Schneider's edition of the Anabasis (ii. I. 5 U) given to Theopompus. 
Xenophon, who is described as serving merely as a volunteer, and hold- 
ing no command in the army, could hardly have taken port in the parley 
with Phalinn!. Diodotus (xiv. p. 405I attributes the speech to Proxcnus. 
In Stephens's edition of Ij6j, which Bacon may have used, the reading 

P- ^7- [7] J^on the ThessalittQ (assassinated B.C. 3705 was later than , 
Agesilaus, though Bacon mentions him first. See Smith's HisL of. 
Greece, p. 473. [8] Agesilaus; See Plut. Ages. 15 ; Smith's Hist, of 
Greece, p. 439, &C. The date ot the attempted invasion of Persia by 
Agesilaus was b.c. 396-594, Compare Bacon's treatise. Of the Tnie 
Greatness of Britain (Works, vii. 50) : 'And those Ihat are conversant 
attentively in the histories of those times, shall Rnd that this purchase 
which Alexander made and compassed was offered by fortune twice 
re lo others, though by accident they went not through with it; 
tiaznely, to Agesilans, and Jason of Thessaly. For Agesilaas, after be 
hod made himself master of most of the low provinces of Asia, and had 
both design and commission to invade the higher countries, was diverted 
and called home upon a war excited against his country by the states of 
Athens and Thebes, being incensed by their orators and counsellor 
which were bribed and corrupted from Persia, as Agesilaus himself 
avouched pleasantly, when he said That an hundred thousand archers 
of tlie kings of Persia had driven hira home : understanding it, because 
n archer was the stamp upon the Persian coin of gold. And Jnson of 
Thessaly, hemg a man bom to no greatness, but one timt made a fortune 
of himself, and had obtained by his own vivacity of spirit, joined with 
the opportunities of time, B great army compounded of volimtaries and 
adventurers, to the terror of all Gnecia, that continually eipecled where 
that cloud would fall, disclosed himself in the end, tliat his design was 
for an CKpedltion into Persia, (the same which Alexander not many 
years after achieved,! wherein he was interrupted by a private conspiracy 
B^inst his life, which took effect." [14. ij] Ovid, Ep. Pont. ii. g. 47. 
Ovid bos Adda guod fot sciliccl. ^'it. tWis ttaa pointed out thai 
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( (bii raying is to be found in a fragment of Theophmstus: 
•aiSiia, /nil tdvtq ir6.VTt» djioXoyoSm, ^fitpoDif tAi if/tixaa, 
', ri ftjpifiBfi Koi ttyi'Eijfioi' (Stobo?i Florilegium, ed. GaiEford, iv. 
_ •■ P- S5« *^- 1831). [33] examined and trial; observe the Latinized 
instruction of the participlES. [29J Eccl. i. 9 ('There is no new 
thing under the sun'), quoted from memory. [30, 31] Tiie Latin 
has, qui poitl aulna caput insireiis organa qtiibus nunienlur el Jila-iaoila 

P. 68. [3] for a passage- tJiii' "■ " V^^ °'' ^o^- The Latin has 
propter pontcm aliqucm. [4] Plutarch <Ages. tj. 5 6) relates that Alex- 
ander called the battle between Antipaler and Agis a battle of mice. 
The news was brought to him soon after the battle of Arbcla. \iy\ 
Compare Seneca, Nat. QuokL i. prol. §10; Fnrmicnrum ists dhairsus ml 
in angusla laborantivm. [ao] See Epicletus. Enchir. 33, and Simplicii in 
Epict. Comm. c. 33. The dramatic form of the story is apparently 
Bacon's own. [34] Virg. Georg. ii. +90. [33] rationem Kli«$ : appa- 
lenlly referring to Eccl. sii. 1 3. 

P- 69- [E] Plato. Alcib. Prim, ii. 133. [6] Mr. Spedding quotes 
another form of this sentence as Ijacon had entered it in the Fromus, 
•STOi,vissimii -vita indies meliorem fieri.' It appears to be derived from 
., Mcmor. i. 6. 5 8. The same sentiment occurs in Dante. 
ii. SS, qnofed by Mr. Ellis. Comp. also Adv. to the E. of 
d (Worlts. ix. p. 7). 
K 70. [S] Viig. Geoi^. iv. 56t. [9] over the will : The Latin ndds 
tiba-am a non aslrictam. [23] Rev. ii. 14. [34] force ; /a« in ed. 
J, corrected in Errata. [31] A saying of Hiero's, recorded by PIu- 
k (Bsg- ct hnp, Apoph.), is perha|)s what Bacon was thinking of. 
iTained that bis poverty did not allow him to keep two 
is that?' said Hiero: ' Homer, whom you worry with 
i, dead us he is, supports more than ten thousand.' 
ff- 71. [10] enceed the pleasure of the sense : So in the Errata to cd. 
15. The original editions have 'exceed the secises.' The Lat. is 
' liSiecfapieRta scnsuum extidenl. The true reading is probably 'eicecd 
the pleasures of the senses.' [15] satiety: sacielit, ed. 1605. [16] ver- 
dure: In edd. 1605, 1619, 1633, it is virdoiir, which perhaps shows what 
the old pronunciation was. In Cotgrave's French Diet, and Floriu's 
Ital. Diet, of 161 1, the spelling of the word is as we have it. See note 
on p. 48, 1. 17. [17] deceits of pleasure; that is, deceptive, unreal 
pleasures. The Lat. has umbras tantum tt fallacias voluptatum, [10] 
ambitious princes: Bacon was perhaps thinking of the Emperor Charles 
V, who resigned the crown of Spain in favour of his son in 1556, and 
retired to the monastery of San Yusle. See Ess. six. p. 76. [32] 'il," 
that is, 'knowledge,' is omiKed as the subject of 'appeareth." The 
trhole sentence stands Ibus in the Lat, : ul nietsit lil hujui dttutaiioiui 
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brmum swipleM isu, son tx accidiale, tit cniafraudi. [J7] Lucr. ii, T-IO, 
quoted again in Ess. i. p. 3. 

F. 71. [11] to this tend: Und is omitted in ed. 1G05, but added in the 
Errata. [19] infinite: used loosely for 'innumerable.' The Lot. hos 
inmima-a. It occurs once In the same sense in Shakespeare, Tim. of 
Ath. V. 1. 37 : "a satire against the softness of prosperity, with s dis- 
covery of the infimle flatteries that follow youth and opulency.' [lb,'] 
have been decayed; that is, have iKen brought to decay, fallen i: 
decay, [ai] statuaes: so in ed. 1635. 'Statua* was the old form of 
the word while still nnnaturaliied which Bacon adopted. See Glossary 
to his Essays. [33, 14] cannot but liese 0/ the life and truth: that is 
cannot but lose soma of the life and truth. 

f- 73- [4] Bacon here refers to Aristotle and hia followers. [n'_ 
fiHection: The true reading is probably afficliom, as in L 14. [15] 
Phwdr. iii. 11. Quoted again, in Ess, liii. p. 4S. It was a faTOnrite 
fable with Bacon, Comp. Of the True Greatness of Britain (Works, 
vii.57): 'In which people (i.e. the Swiss) it well appeared what a 
authority iron hath over gold at the battle of Granson, at what lime on 
of the principal jewels of Burgundy was sold for twelve pence by a pot 
Swiss, that knew no more a precious stone than did JEiop's cock." 
See Commines, B. v. c. i. [36] Midas: Ovid, Melam. xi. rsj, &c. 
[igjPatis! Eurip. TfOad. 9I4. &c. [Jo] Tac. Ann. s" " "" 

dura imperit. [31] any: Omitted in ed. 1605, but added ia the Errata. 
[31'] Horn. Od. v. 118; Plutarch, Gij'll. r; Cic.de Oral. 1,44. Quoted 
again in Ess, yiii. p. 27. 

P. 7+. [a] must : Omitted in ed. 1605, but added in the Errata. [4] 
Matt. li. 19, quoted from the Vulgate. 

BOOK II. 
P- 75- [1-7] Comp. Ess. viii. p. 16: "Yet it were grrat reason, tha 
those that have children, should have greatest care of future times; unti 
which, they know, they must transmit their dearest pledges." [g-ia 
and yet so . . . survive her; Omitted in the Lat., apparently for the reaso 
mentioned in note on p. 31, U. iS-si, [19] affection; Lat, studium 
nuum erga Uleras, 

P. 76. [3] Hercules" columns ; The two rocks Calpe (Giirallar) anJ 
Abyla (X.nu'mi, or >Je7 d Mina) on either side of the Straits of Gibraltar 
were so called by the ancients, as being supposed to mark the end of 
the westenv wanderings of Hercules, and So the limits of early geogra- 
phical knowledge in that direction (comp. Pindnr, Nem. iii, 35 ; Herod, 
iv. 41, 181, 185). Pliny says of the Straits of Gibraltar (Hist. Nat. i: 
proem, trans. Holland, cd. ifioi): 'Of both sides of this gTillct, neei 
unto it, arc two mountaines set as frontiers and nimpiers tokeepcall in: 
uancJf, Aiila for Africke, Calpe for E.urope.Xlui'aWacfit end of Herculrf- 
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Xaboiin. For which cause, Ihe inhabitants of those parts call them, 
The two pillars of that God ; and doe verily beleeve, that by certainc 
diafnes and ditdies digged wilUa the Coalinent, the tnaine OceHD, before 
excluded, made way and was let in, to make the Mediternnean sens, 
vbere before was lirme land : and so by that meanes the very face of 
the whole earth is cleane altered.' The Origin of the legend is probably 
to be Bouglit in the fact that the Phcenicians were the great naTigators 
of Ihe ancient world, and that Melkarth, the Greeic Hercnles, was their 
tutelary deity. In any case ' the pillars of Hercnles,' which, like the 
iMaa Tkvle of a later period, once denoted the ertreme limit of geo- 
fiaphical discovery in one direction, are used metaphorically by Bacon 
to denote the limit of any investigation whatever. [10] Lat. sermaru 
pmdam aclivo el musculo, fii] ground ; the foundntioQ Or basis of an 
argument. [l5] supplielh: Lat. suceurril. [17] direction: Pcrliaps we 
should read 'soundness of direction,' as before. Lat comilii pradenlia tl 
imutoi. [lb.] S. Augnsline, Serm. clxix. {voL v. p. 569, cd. Ant. 1700); 
JWior it etaudtis in via, guam tunor pralir viam. See Nov. Org. L 61. 
In the Promus (vii. p. 300) it stands. Miliar claiidus in via quant cursor 
e»lra viam, Ben Jonson, in his Sylva. quotes it in a different form, 
'Atgidiiis rsnu svpiral — A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or 
a post out of the way:' St. Giles being Ihe patron Saint of cripples. 

[lt|] Ecd. X. 10. Quoted agnia in 9. modified form in the Ireatise Of 
the Intcrpretalion of Nature (iii. p. 3 2 j) : ' for as Salomon saith cxcel- 
knltj. The fool pKllelk lo man sirenglh, but Ike wise man coaddenlh which 
way, signifying the election of the mean to be more material than the 
multiplication of endeavour.' 

P- 77- [7] accomplishments : Lat. omamintis. [20] discharge of 
tares: Lat. vacalionem a cuns. [33! Vii^. Georg. iv. 8. [27] and that 
without delusion or imposture : Omitted in the translation. See note to 
p. II, I. 16. 

P. ;S. [9] Cic Orat. post redituro in Senatu, lii. 30; Nam diffidU est 
nun allquim, tufas tpiemyuam prtelerire. [11] Phil. iii. 13. [14] I find 
strange; Lat. demiror. [18] the ancient fable: The fable of the beUy 
and tile members told by Menenins Agrippa, Livy, ii. 32. See Shake- 
speare, Cor. i. I. 99, &c, [34] universality I the study of general princi- 
ples. Lat. contemplaliombus universalibus. 

P. 79. [1] profesBory learning: the teaching which has for its object 
one special branch of study, [2] malign aspect and influence: This 
metaphor is derived from the old astrology, in which the planets were 
■apposed to exercise control over hcman destinies. See Trench, English 
~ tf and Present, Lect. iv. p. iSo, ed. 4. [is] The Lat.addsfrffswf/m 
"■.noi. [17] Readers: i.e. lecturers. [21, 13] lo appropriate his 
fe labour, and to continue his whole age in that function, and. at- 
:o devale lis whole energy and to spend \i\^"«Wi\£\AeSa 
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discharginE and attending lo the t^Hlies of his oflice. [53-1 
ihurefore . . . profession ; Omitted in the Lat. [iS] I Sam. xxx. 2 

P. 80. [3] Virg. Gcorg. iii. laS, [4, j] some alchemist. .. who call; 
For another eianiple of this loose conitniction see p. Jg, IL 8. 9, ■ son 
friar ... to whom,' &c [lo] Physic : Lat. medicina. [i 7] Lot. nee m 
mortBonim carponwi ad oburvallants analomicai deslitui. [j8] PliB_ 
Hist. Nat, viii, 17. [31] travail; In edd. 1605, 1635, 16.13, trmiaita, 
[31, 3a] mnch better. ,. nature : Lat, ccrle majus quMilaia dibtlur u's, 
nan in ioltibus nalurs pirirraiU, sed in lobyrinlhis arliim tiiam libi aperi 
Mr. Spedding explains 'arts of nature' as 'working upon and altering 
nature by art,' In p. 8fi ' history of arts' is equivalent to ' history of 
nature altered or wrought.' But from the expressions in the Latin 
translation it would rather seem that 'by atts of nature' Bacon intended 
those recondite and intricate operations which are the subjects of ii 
ligation by the esperimental philosopher, as the chemist for exampl<^ 
and which are contrasted with the more entemal manifestations with 
which the natnraliat deals, as the windings of a labyrinth with the open 
glades of a forest. See Nov. Org. prsf. 

P. 81. [art Cic. De Orator, iii. 16. [18] Cic. Orator, i 

P. 8a. [aa] Cic Ep. ad Att, ix, 7, 

P. 83. [a] Lat. adeo vt haheanl Jraficlos (alios Promnciofe, alio! Gau- 

ralis) qvibiis odims parint. [9] James i. 17. [13] Aaron, not Moses. 
See Exod. vii. u. [afi] npera batilica, works for a king: Perhaps 
Bacon was thinking of the baiUica facinora of Plautus tTrin. iv. 3. IJ). 
[19] the indncing part: the introductoiy pnrl. Lot. spceulalis 

P. 84. [16] Amnre tl lapire v!x Deo concedilrir. Pnbl. Syr, Sent. 15, 
Quoted again in Ess. x. p. 37. Comp. Ovid, Met. ii. 846: JVan bent 
canveniiml nee in viax side Tooranlur Majeslas el amor. [=0] Quoted &om 
Ennius by Cicero, De Off. i. 16. 

P. 85. [3] Prov. xxii. 13. [4] Virg. /En. v. aji. [g-ai] This 
paragraph is much enlarged in the De Augmentis, ii. i. [aa] De 
Aug. ii. 4. In the De Angmentis Bacon makes only two divisions 
of History, natural and civil; including in the latler histoiy ecclen^ 
astical md literary. 

P. 86. [5] a JUS/ uory of learring; i. e. an accurate bisloty. [11] 
In De Augm. ii. 1 the same division is made but at greater length. 
[31] the strange events of time and chance: Lat. CBsuum (h( ail iUi) 
ingatia. 

P. S7. [11] it is never called down: LaL nunq«am fasira rxl/r^ 
tnlnanhir out retraclanlw. [13] The beatisc De miris auscultationibua 
attributed to Aristotle is now believed not to be by him. Bacon 
again refers 10 it in p. 35, 1. 14. [lb.] is nothing less than: i. c. 11 
nded, \\.fi\ a:t\Qtn5'. Mr. Kitchin, in his edition a 
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_ I, App. A,, has shown that Bacon uses 'axiom' 
) denote any general principle of the lowest d^ree of generality. 
And in this he is followed by Sir Isaac Newton, who gives the title 
of' Axiom' to all 'general experimental truths,' to the "laws of motion,' 
which are purely inductive and not at all 'self-evident' truths, to the 
principles of optics. Sec 

P. 88. [4] In the treatise ' Diruionolngie, in forme of a Dialogue,' 
in three books, printed among the works of James I., p. 93, ed. 1616, 
[5] Comp. Nov. Org. i no, soi eaim aque palalia a eloacas ingreditur, 
acTiu lamta poUidlur. And Chaucer's Pardon's Tale, qaoled by Mr. 
Kitchin: 'Cerlcs holy writ may not be defoulcd, no more than the 
xonnc that scliyneth on a dongehul' (vol. ilj. p. t6S, Percy Soc ed.). 
£7-9] I hold (it, that these narrations ... 6b sorlid by themselves, 
and not (o he mingled flee: For other instances of this mixed con- 
stractioii. see Ps. Ixxviii. 4, S (Pr. Bk.>i 'That we should not hidi . . . 
bnt « shew &c.' 'Tliat they might put their trust in God, and not 
n forget &c' [3.1] Plato, Hippias Major, iii. agl. 

P. S9. [3] the philosopher: Thales. See Plato, The^t. i. 174; Dioe. 
Laeit, i. 34. [9] Arist. Polit. i. 3. § 1 ; l%s. i. 

P. 90. [r] Prolens; Virg. Georg. iv. 386, &c [5] De Angtn. li. fi. 
[21] of the world: i.e. in the world. [37] as was said: See above, 
L 13. In this paragraph Bacon perhaps hud in his mind Camden's 
Rcma-ines concerning Britaine (1605). ' 

P. 91. [i] In the discourse on the Union of the Kingdoms (Life and 

Letters, iii. p. 94! Bacon gives instnnces in nature of those bodies 

nhicb were impir/eeli misia, and concludes, 'So as such imperfect 

minjjlinEa continue no longer than, they are forced, and still in the 

I end the worthiest gets above." He probably had this in iiis mind 

^—arllcn lie called snch histories the Sialvage of the deluge of time. [5] 

^^bliian»s: Bacon elsewhere (p. 175) condemns Ramns for 'introducing 

^^^^ caniir 0/ epitomes^ Here he refers probably to the Epitomes of 

^Hpuni^ Aurelius Victor, and others. [10] De Augm. ii. 7. [26] the 

^mie and inward resorts : Lnt veros fomilu et lexliiras iubtiliarit. Perhaps 

Tre should reaAJanles. [27] The Latin adds iiejue e«ioi di tlogiis a 

" s jcjanis lojuimur. [31] Heferring to 

IliQcydides, Xenophon. and Ssllust. 

P. ga. [4, 5] specially of any length: This refers to the length of ihe 
period contemplated by the history, not 10 the history itself. The 
Latin bis a different idea, prisscriim qiuc alaie scriplora mallo mliquior 
lit; where the true reading would be guod . . . atilijuius. [5] — p. 93, 
[4] Omitted in the Latin. [li] Virg. JEn. iv. 177. [19] Justinianus: 
Bom AJ). 483; reigned from 527 to 565. [lb.] Ullimiis Romanarina: 
Used of Cassius by Tacitus {Ann. Lv. 34) and of Brutus nnd CassiiM 
\j Suetonius (Tib. 6j). [33] to be kept: 'are' is omitted it 
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'ij3i Scoticanim 
■J book of his Basilicoo Doron, 
;nmes'the false and vnreverent 
. ■ [ijainst your parents and pre- 
..p. himself endeavoured to Cany 
- bQt the only part of the work 
-f Henry V 11., published in 1611. 
. ■.-ft a fragment of the history of 
r tj the Lord Chancellor touching 
:■ :■; has been made before (p. jS, 
■.lords of the defects of previous 
i-.c constmclion, and see p. 55, 1. 9, 
1. lienry Vn. p. 3; 'There were 
.- Pci-ion, three seuerall Tilla to 
lie Title of the Lady Elizebtlh. 
■.he Partie that brought him in, 
n[icii.>nt and long disputed Title 
■■■ii! of LancasUr, to which he was 
■ Uiird, the Title of the Suard or 
irie of Batlaile, and that the King 

[,U] Henry VIIL 

[iipl of the Duke of Norlhumber- 

■;■.■ Ihrone. [6] Comp. Ess. xitii. 

; 0.K heat of a feaver.' [7] Mnty, 

li/:il)Clh. [8] and yet her govem- 

> in p. 93, 1.33. [3-II] 

a the Latin, [ii] divided from all the 

Kih. k 6;. E' penilas lolo rfiirisos orbe Briranata. 

;>S] Comp. p. 134, 1, J5, and Ess, xi. p. 43, 

e violently to Iheir place, and calmcly 

[32] Ariosto, Orlando Fiitioso, »t 

d the beginning of the 3jith. Mr. Singer, 

I, M'as the first to point out the source of 

t fiction: The fable of the three fates, 

The allusion is more diilinclly given 



] Plin. Ep. i 



tl : Nair. 



cut appears to have been borrowed from (he 



law of Solon tjuoted by Demosfhenes adv. Lcpt. p. 45S, fiTj Kiynv Koitioi 

P. 96, [;] De Aug. ii. 9. [lb,] partition : (larl-oa in ed. iGofi, cor- 
rected in Errata. [1 1] giving but n touch of certain magniiicent build- 
ings: that ii, but slightly alluding to them. [13] Tac Ann. xiii, 31. 
1^1 5] a kind of contemplative heraldry: that is, as is explained in tbc 
L^tiD, a bersldry by which Ihe rttnk of books as wdl as uf persons 
Bi»y be distinguished, [ai] lime; Mr. Spcdding rends times, [14I 
what passed day by day; For the '•'■'"^'"•-•'•r.T. /«<>...„,.. 11 — 1„. . 
I- 33; 'What we two nights have se 
Syrop. i. 6. I ! Alex, 33. 5 j, 76, &c. 

P, 97. [I] De Ang. ii. 10, [4] Mr. Ellis, in liis note on the corres- 
ponding passage of the De Augmentis. remarks that ' the most ccle- 
bi-ated work of this kind is one -with which Bacon was familiar, — 
the Discorsi of Macchinvelli, of wliich the nirralis'e part is deriTed 
from L.ivy.' See what Bacon himself says, p. 915. [11] Comp. Of the 
Interpretation of Nature (Works, iii. aij) : 'For at that lime the world 
was altogether home-bred, every nation looked little beyond their own 
confines or tetiilories, and the world had no Ihrougli lights then, as it 
hath had since by cotnmerce and navigation, whereby there could 
ceiLher be that contribution of wits one to help another, nor that 
vatiety (if particulars for the correciing of custooiBiy concdts,' See 
also Nov. Org. i. 84, [37] Virg. Georg. i. S50. 

P.98. [l] in their word : l^t. in iymbolo sub. {i] plus ulira : Charles 
Ihe Fifth's motto. [3] imilahili /ulmsa : referring to the invention of 
gunpowder, [5] Vii^. vEn. vi. 59a [7] Fernando de Magalhaens (or 
Magellan) was the first navigator who sailed round the world, 1511]- 
ISli, Drake's voyage was in i^TJ-iplg. [_H'\ Dan. xii. 4. The 
ion ia the text, which is from the Vulgate, is altered in the Latin 
■ sciiaiia. [)i] De Aug. ii. 11. [la] in the propriety 
! Lat. froprio vtro namini. 

. [ll] P5. »c 4: 3 Pet. iii. 8. [13] I Cor. ii. t4. [iS] Eph. 
[38] Hob. ii. a. This very common form of misquotatiou of 
it lutssage appears to have had its origin in Coverdale's Version; 
Hat wba so commeth by. may rede it' The correct rendering is 
lut given in the English Bible ; " that he may run that rcadeth it.' 
V. 100. [4] De Aug, ii. :). [16] it is a great loss of that book of 
r.Cxstf'st A loose construction equivalent to 'it is a great loss, vii. the 
W of that book of Ca:sar's,' 

101. [4-6] one of the cells . . . which ia that of the memory! 
,1. Burton, Anat. of MeL Part I. Sec. I. Mem. 2. Subs. 4. 'The 
i (Htnh creek, behind the head, is common to the cerebel o.r little br.iin, 
*i ai the back-bone, the least and most solid of all the rest, 
ivcs the animal spirits from the other ventricles, and conveys 
V 2 
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them to the marrow in the back, and is the place where they B 
memory is seflted.' Vigo deliEes the brain as 'a Eubstance fall e( 
marrowe diuided into three ventricles, of which there is one in 
fore part which is greater then the other three. The second ii 
the middest. The third hath his residence in ihe hinder part. And 
therefore after G^Iccs iudgement. it is the foundation of imagination, 
and of deuising, and of remembrance ' (Works, foU 6 b. Load. 15SG). 
Compare Chaucer, Knight's Tale, l.ijS: 

' Engendrud of humour malcncoljfc, 
Byforac in his idle /anlairyi,' 

[7] Differently arranged in De Augm. ii. 13, ivliere mndi n 

is introduced. [13 J Hor. De Art. Poet. 9. [19] may be styled : Ihflt 

is, may have this title of 'feigned history,' whether written in prose or 

P. 101. [16] After this paragraph there is added in the De Aug- 
mentis otie on Dramatic Poetry. [32] The seven wise men were Solon, 
Tliales. Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, and Periander of Corinlh, 
Instead of the last, Plato (Protag. i. 343) enumerates Myao. Thek 
maxims have been collected in Orelli's Opuscula Graa»rura vetenim 
:t moralia. As other instances of parabolical wisdom the 
'x Pyihagara, and cenigmaia sphtngis. The former 

of these are associated with .ffigypfian hieroglyphics by Plutarch (De 
Isid. et Osir. 10) in a passage which Bacon probably had in his 
mmd. 

P. 103. [15] Both these fables are quoted by Bacon in his fifteenth 
Essay, • Of Seditions and Troubles," wilh subatantialiy the 
meats. In the De Augm, is substituted a lengthened discussion of ibe 
fables of Pan, Perseus, and Dionysus. See also Wisdom ul the Ancients, 
c. 9. [51] Viig. JEn. iv. 178. [30J Thetis, not Pallas. See HoA. 
II. i. 398. &c. 

P, 104. [2] Achilles : Hom. II. xi, 833 ; Plutarch (De Musica, xh 4). 
[4] Machiavel; The Prince, c 18. Mr. Ellis, in hi& note on " 
passage, suggested that 'As two of Ihe animals are the same : 
possible that Macchiavelli was thinking of what was said of Boni 
VIII. by the predecessor whom he forced to abdicate, — that he c 
in liie a Ion, would reign like a lion, and die like a dog." [i 1] Chry- 
sippus: a Stoic philosopher, bom B.C. zSo. Bacon here refers t 
what Cicero says of him, De Nat. Deor. i. rj, 55 38-41. [ij] the 
fictions; 'the 'is omitted in some copies of ed. 1603. [i6-»o] Surely 
. . . meanmg : The construction of Ibis sentence is imperfect, though the 
sense is dear. [16] Homer; The same remark is made by Rabelais (GaF- 
gantnn. prol.) of the allegoiical interpretations of Homer by Plutarcll, 
Eustathias, iferaclides Ponticus and Cornutua. [17] 'To the GicelA 
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■ TBWftr-was Ifl feet c rSible, and guarded ivith all the tare and all the 
piety that belong to such a book.' Prof. Blackie, Art. on Homer, 
^itcjc Brit, eighth ed. This is true generally, and not only of "the. 
bier schools of the Grecians.' "But what really conveya a more 
ttrid impression of the influence of Homer in Greek edncatian, thnn 
auf aneedotea about Bchmils and i choolmasters, is the very apt and 
easy way in which all Greek men arc everywhere found quoting Homer 
lory. and applying it for the need of the moment, by a. aort 
of habitual " accommodation," just as we see many a derout father of 
the Christian Church, and the ancient Jews, constantly quoting the 
Old Testament, without any curious inquiry as to the exact critical 
propriety of the text so applied.' BlacLie, Homer and the Iliad, i. 
[14I this third part of learninG: It should be 'this ticoad.' 
[17-31] But,., harangues: Omitted in De Augm. 

■" >5- Cs] "^^^ third book of the De Augm. begins here. [25] pMlo- 
npkia prima: See p. 40, 1. S. 

P. 106. [i] a certain rhapsody: Jj3.t. farraginem ^andam tl massam 
iacoadilara. [a?] The instances of these ' participles in nature' given by 
"n ibe De Augm, are, moss, wliich is intcnnediate between putre- 
&ction and a plant ; fish that adhere imd do not change their place and 
ate between a plant and an animal ; mice and other animiils which arc 
between those propagated by putrefaction and those propagated by 
impregnation; bats, which are between birds and quadrupeds; Hyinj; 
fish, between birds and fish ; seals, between fish and quadrupeds, and so 
See Nov. Org. ii. ,^0. 
^ 107. [8] Euclid, Elem, Book i. Axiom 4, [9, 10] an axiom.. 
inatbGniatics : In some copies of ed. 1605, and in the edd. of 1619 and 
1633, this chtuse is inserted by mistake after the following sentence, 
is noted in the Errata at the end of a copy of ed. ifios in the 
Bodleian Library, and the tnie reading is given, preceded by the follow- 
ing remark: 'In some few Bookes, in Ff ; fol. 31, and the beginning of 
the second page thereof, there is somewhat misplaced, and to be read 
The catchword of the prei-ious page is ' And.' [10] This ana- 
logy between commutative (or corrective) and distributive jnslice is 
derived from Aristotle (Elh. v. 3, 4). Of distributive justice Sir Alex- 
ander Grunt in his notes on the passage gives the following summary; 
'Justice implies equality, and not only that two things arc equal, bnt 
also two persons between whom there may be justice. Thus it is a 
geometrical proportion in four terms; if A and B be persons, C and D 
lots to be divided, then as A is to B, so must C be to D. And a. just 
distribution will produce the result that A + C will be to B + D in the 
lane ratio as A was to B originally. In other words, distributive 
juslice consists m tiie distribution of property, honours. &c, in the 5la1 
atcording- to (be merits of each citizen.' And of corcerfnt, W as " 



calls it cammulalivi, justice, he says; ' Corrective justice goes 
ciple, not of geometricnl, but of oiilhmeticnl proportion; in other words, 
it lakes no account of persons, but treats the cases vrith which it is co 
cerned as cases of unjust loss and gain, which ha,ve to be reduced to tl 
middle point of equality between the patties." (Grant's Aristotle, ed. 
ii. pp. io8, 113.) [13] Eucl. Elem. Bk. i. Aiiom r. Wliatelj, Logic, 
ii. 3. { 31 Nov, Org. iL 17. [16] Ovid, Met. xv, 165. [iS] Comp. 
Bacon. S}'lva Sylvarum. cent. i. § 100 (Works, ii. 383, ed. Spedding)! 
"There is nothing more certain in natiu^ than that it is impossible for 
any body to be utterly onnihilated ; but that as it was the work of the 
omnipotency of God to make somewhat of nolhing, so it requiretb the 
like otonipotency to turn somewhat into nothing.' [ll] Eccl. 
quoted from the Vulgate. [33] Machiavelli, Disc sopra Livi 
[ij] the Persian magic : 'Plato commends this Magh, and calls it 
Mackagislla, and SiSm 9tpavtla the worship of the Gods; and sailh, that 
the Kings of Persia learned it, ns a knowledge of diuine mysteries, 
wherein by the worlds Common-iveallh they were instructed to goueni« 
their Owne." Purchas his Pilgrimage, p. 366, ed. 1614. The possogo 
of Plato referred to is Alcib. Pum. ii. Ul, but the remark of Purcha* 
is apparently deiived from Ihe Apolo;;ia of Johannes Picus Mirandula 
(p. Ill, ed. 1557). That Plato called Magia by the mystic name td 
Macbagistia is slated by Ammianus Marcellinns (loiii. 6. $ Ja). [3a] 
Comp. Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum, cent ii. 113; 'There be in music ceitaln- 
figures or tropes ; almost agreeing with the figures of rhetoric, iind with 
the affections of the mind, and other senses. First, the divi^on and 
quavering, which please so much in music, have an agreement with the 
glittering of light; as the moon-beams playing upon a wave. Again, 
the falling from a. discord to a concord, which mahelh great sweetness 
in music, hath an agreement with the afTections, which are reintc^^ted 
to the better after some dislikes : it agreeth also with the taste, which b 
soon glutted with that which is sweet alone. The sliding from the cloeo 
or cadence, hath an agreement with the Hgure in rhetoric which ihey 
col] pnelir txpedatum ; for there is a pleasure even in being decdved' 
(Works, ed. Spedding, a. 388, 389), Comp. also Nov. Oig. ii. 17, and 
Of ihelnterp. of Nat. (vol. iiL p. J30). 

P. 108. [1] See Quint. Inst. Or. vi. 3 ; Cic. de Orat. ii. 63. $ 355, [a] 
with: Some copies nf the ed. 1605, according to Mr. Spedding, read 
"which." [4] Vu-g. /En. vii. 9. [5] Comp. Nov. Org. iL 87, where the 
same illustrations are given of irhat Bacon calls ' conformable ioslances" 
or 'physical similitudes.' From these he deduces the principle, organa 
smiimm el eorpra-a, ^ua pariunl reJIeMones ad msus, isse liniiUs natura. 
IC] the eye with a glass: i.e. a looking-glass. Lat. oeu/m tuiin litrnlit 
spccuh. \io\ De Augm. iii. 2. [la] Virg. Mn. vi. 
icUmia, nu polins uiailia Kinlilla. ^-jT^ Coro^.^Sa, 
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!, God never wrought n 
his ordinary worths convince il.' 

F. 109. [10] Camp. Macrabius, in Somn. Sap, ii. 11: Idio phyiici 
Mundum magnum hominem, it homuiem brtvim mundum me dixtninl, 
[13] Gen. i; Ps. riiu 3, 6. Comp. Bereshiih Rabbit, | 8: 'Rabbi 
Tiphrai, in the name of R. Achi (says), the superior beings were created 
in the image and lil^ness (of God), and do not increase and multiply! 
the infericr increase and multiply, bu t were not created in the image and 
likeness (of God).' [34] See p. 10, 1. 5. [33] halh r Obser\'e the con- 
sltuclion as in p. 34, 1. 15, ' so great an aifiiiity halh fiction and belief.' 

P. 110. [4] Otherwise ..spirits: i.e. with respect to the nature of 
ngels and spirits llie cose is different. Comp. p. 158, 1. 9. Lat. Sicta 
Bl jBorf ad aagilonim it ipiriluuia naluraia aland. [7] Col. ii. 4, iB. 
[15-17] Lat. taiermn sobria circa Ulos inqidsilio, qua vel ptr Terum cr)r- 
fvnarum scalam ad tonm nalaram fa-imactndam aactndat, vel lu anima 
hunuina veluli la speciilo earn ialutaiw atuH^aam prahihelvr. [33] 1 Cor. 
ii. 11. [37] many: 'The theory of angels a.nd that of fallen spirits form 
a. large and not very profitable chapter in every Sumroa TheoloBJte.' 
<Ellis.) See Reginald Scot's Diacoiir=c concerning Devils and Spirits. 
[30] De Augm. iii. 3. 

P. I II. [3] Diog. Laert. ix. 73 : iv B^Oip yap ^ iX^Seia^ Cic. Acad. 
Post. i. 13, [3] Paracelsus, Lib. Meteor, cap. 4. [9] pioneers; 'Pion- 
ners* in ed. 1605. [17-33] And here .. superstition; Omitted in the 
Lat. [3,1] De Augm. iii. 4. 

P, 113. [8] from mistaking: i.e. from be 
lyEvcs, Journal of the House of Commoi 
of the Commiltee in the Bill to keep hor 
CoiDp-'what Bacon says of Aristolle, p. i 
llts scbolar: Alexander the Great. 

P. 1 13. [4] Adapted from Lucin. k. 30 
out 1ha.t Bacon has changed not only the order of words but tl 
Gtmction. The whole passage Elands thus : 

'lUic Fell:ei proles vesana Fhilippi, 
Felix prsdo, jacet, lerrarnm vindice falo 
Raptus : sacratis totum spargenda per orbem 
Membra viri posuere adjtis. Forluna pcpeicit 
Manibus, et rcgni dutavit ad ultima fatum. 
Nam sibi liherl.is unijuam si reddeiet orbem 
Ludibrio sei-vatus eiat, non utile mundo 
Edilus exemplum, &c.' 
[11] uiyw ad aras: i.e. so far as is consistent with religious obligation*. 
Plntarch (De Vitiaso Pudore. vi ) relates that Pericles, when asked to 
pCTJure himself for his friend, replied, nixp^ tdu PaiiioS iptiai Wfif. See 
i^yiftJ'iut. fj-^u^ta Cei. Keipabl Kiii. l; i AuL GeUiu^^ocX. X.'l^^.V 
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s, p. 560: ■ Mr. Winch, one 
^/rcm^fealing.Scc.- [,3] 
1;. [33] John V. 43. [31] 
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Bacon introdaces it again in a diacaclenjljc passage of his Apolc^jfi 
concerning the Earl of Essex (Life nnd Letteta, ill. i+i) : ' For every. 
honest man, that hath his heart well planted, will forsake Uis kiiig 
mther than forsake God. and forsalLe his friend lalher than forsake his 
king; and yet wilt forsake any earthly commodity, yea and his own 
life in some cases, ralher tlian forsake his friend. I hope the world hath 
Dot forgotten these degrees, else the heathen saying, Amicus uijui atf 
nrai, shall judge them.' [15] Tac. Ann. i. 3. [ao] pliilosophia prima! 
See p. 105. [31] Lat. id tolummodo cavciido ui physice, boh logia trae- 

P, 114. [10] a being and moving: The lat. adiJs, el naturalent ruceal- 
laltm. [iz] platform: Lat. ideam. [15] productions: probably a mis-, 
print for 'production.' See p. xii, J, 14. The Lat. has produclioaeni. 
efficlBum. [17] The division here referred to is Arislolie's, as given in. 
the First Boole of the Metaphysics : ' The efHcient cause is that which 
acts — the materia! cause that whi ch is acted on : as when the fire meltx 
wax, the former is the efficient, Ih e latter the materinl cause of the effect 
produced. The formal cause is that which in the case of any object 
determines it to be that which it is, ajid is thus the cause of its various, 
properties; it is thus the "ratio essentise," the Aiyoi r^i nim'oi. The 
final cause is that for the sake of which any eifect takes place, whether 
the agent is or is not intelligfinC Ellis's note on the cori-Kponding 
passage of the De Augmcntis, [37] Virg. Eel. viii. Bo. 

P. 115. [20] Mr. Ellis (Gen. Pre-face,p. ag) says that Bacon 'has repeot- 
cdly denied the truth of the scholastic doctrine that Forms are iticogno- 
scible because supra-sensible.' See Nov.Org. i. 73;ii. i. [aj] See Nov. 
Uj^. iL 1 : Data aaiem natura/nraiam, sive diJferiHIiam veram, sivi natarata 
naluraalem. aivefoiiltm imanalioiiis . , inveairt, opvs tl ialeatio tsl kuToanat 
icienliiE. Mr. Ellis, in his General Preface to the Phdosopliical Works- 
(pp. aS-31), after pointing out thrtt in Bacon's system 'substance is con- 
ceived of as the causa immonens of its attribntes, or in other words il ia the 
formal cause of the qualities which are referred to it,' divides these quali- 
ties into primary and secondary ; the former being those which belong lo 
inbstance as its essential attributes, the latter those which are connected 
with it by the relation of cause and effect. He then shows that Bacon's 
' conception of the nature of Forms relates merely to the primary qiiali- 
ties of bodies. For instance, the Form of heat is a kind of local motion 
of the particles of which bodies are composed, nnd that of whiteness a 
mode of arrangement among those particles. This pcctdiar motion or 
arrangement corretipcnds to and engenderii heat or whiteness, and this in 
every case in which those qualities eiist. The statement of the distin- 
guishing character of the motion or armngemenl. or of whatever else 
may be the Form of a given phenomenon, takes the shape of a law: it 
is tic irivi in fulfilling whicV auy su.\»\mvai tVetenoines the cKisteocc 
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the quality in question.' Bacon himself, in the Novum Orjjanum, spralis 
otj'arma rti aa ipsUaima ris (ii. IS^< o(/iirm<s lu vine rerum d'ffntiuia 
and legti iictiapvrH}. 7S). and asserts that res and/ormo differ only as 
afpartns el misltns, aiil ixlerivs a interlus, aat in ordine ad homintm el i» 
orilini ad vniverivrn (il. 13). [ic]] Flato, Rcpub. x. I. [33] See pp. 41, 
ligj Nov, Org. i. 96, 

P. 116. [7] Gen. ii. 7. [9] Gen. i. no, 34, [9, 10] the forms of 
Bilislanccs, I say ; Lat. species jjiguont crealvranim. (_ [ 5] Comp. 
Plalo. Philebus, ii. 17. [31J Nov. Ojg. ii. aji Of the Inter, of Nat. p. 

F. 117. [a] See Nov. Oig. ii. 13 ; Effciens vera semper ponittir nil aliud 
tat guam vihieulum si'vi dtftrem forma. [16] Hippocrates, Aph. i. i, 
[ai] flccles. ij. 11. [15] to Ihem that are depraved: Lat. apnd liomints 
prafttr tcienlia vijielas el ihiomaclios. ||a6] the gjaiitb' hills : Ferliaps we 
sfaoold read ' Ihree' for ' the.' The Lat, has tres moles giganieit. [27] 
Viig. Geoi^, i- 281. iSj, [31] Eev. iv. 8. 

P, 11 3. [i] law: Some copies of ed. 1605 read 'lone,' [1] Plalo, 
Paimen. 1C5, 166. This view of the Panncniiles is probably derived 
from tlie Argumcntum of Ficinus, FaJ'menides of Elea travelled with 
Zeno to Athens, cite B.C. 460. [15] Comp, Of the Inter, of Natnte, 
p. 351. : ' for tlie poet saJth well Sapieiilibas undiqve lata mnt via' [17] 
Oc. de Off. L 43; Tusc. Disp. iv. i6% De Fin. ii. 11. § 37, [24] aonse: 
Some cojues of ed. 1605 have ' sort,' but one at least has ' sens,' which is 
eoiilectly the true reading, as appears from the Lat. scniu magii divina. 
[iflj Prov. iv. IJ. [30] misplaced; The Lat. adds, lolati eaim inquiri 
r physica non inter melaphysita. 

: J 19. [i] On the injury to pIiiloEOphy by the investigation of (inai 
ses see Nov. Org. i. 4S, 6g ; ii. a, [5] satisfactory and specious 
les : Lat ifeciaih et ambrolilibia causii. (7] Plata, Timceus, iii. 44 
&«. BJichoreth: "ancrelh' in cd, 1605. [8] Aristotle, Phys, ii, 8, 3 ; 
Galen, X)e Usn Fartium ; Xenophuii. Memor. i. 4. See on this subject 
PiaC Sedgwick's Disc, on the Studies of the Univ, of Cambridge, 5th ed. 
Ar>- p- ^SO- [14] frames; ' frame ' in ed. 1605. The Lat. has/ntrieo. 
Mid perhaps the true correction of the sentence would be to read ■ is' for 
ue' in the next line. [14] Deniocrltus : Cic. Tusc i. 1 1 ; Diog. Lnerl. 

P. no. [II] Vii^. Eel. vil. 45, [3a] De Augn. iii. 6. 

P. III. [6] as hath been said: See p. jo6. [10] Democtiius and 
Pjthosoras i See AiisL De Anima, i, a ; Met. i. 4, E i larobliclius, Vil. 
Pythag. xii. jg. [71] champain: ' champion' in cd. 1605. [30] mei-ely 
tcrered : I-»t. penilas aistrmlam. 

P. laa, [7} tatervening: 'intenwynirg' in ed, ifioj, [S] enginery: 
'Inginarie' in ed. 1605. Lat. Machinaria. [la] Seep, 1S3, andcc 
Ess. L p. 205. [24) De Au£ai. i." 
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P, 113. [a] Let. qva niagis ingeiiioia qvidem res HI tl iatfox. quam 
philosBphica. [7] Hor. Od. ii. 10. 3, [16] in books: AmonE olhers th& 
Magia Natoralis aC Gaptista Porta, published in 1589. [13] Bacon usei 
the same comparison in his treatise Of Ihe Inlerprctalion of Nature 
(Works, iii. 334!. The story of King Arthur of Erilajn was compiled 
from the Frencli legends by Sir Thomas Malory about the year 1470, 
and was first printed by Caxton in 14S5. Sir John Bourchier, Lord 
Eerners, the translator of Froissart, also tnmslaled from the French, at 
the request of tbe Earl of Huntingdon, the romance of Sir Hugh of 
Bourdeaux, a knight of the age of Charlemagne (Warton. Hist of Eng. 
Poetry, iii. 341, ed. :834). This was printed by William Copland 
about 1540. In Burton's time these romances were the fa voorite reading' 
of the country squires. ' If they read a book at any time . . 'tis an 
English chronicle. Sf Huon of Bordeaux, Amadis dc Gaul. &c., a play- 
book, or some pamphlet of news.' (Anat. of Mel. i. p. 205, ed. 1S13), 
The romance of Hugh of Bonrdeaux supplied the incidents of Wieland's 
Oberon. For a summary of it see Dunlop's History of Fiction, i, 394- 
419 (ed. 1B16). Montaigne (i. 25, trans. 'Florio, p. 85. ed. 1603) says. 
'of King Arthur, of Lancelot du-Like, of Amadis, of Huon of Burdeaui. 
and such idle time-consuming, and wit-besotling trash of bookes wherein 
youth doth commonly ammuse it-selfe, 1 was not so much as acquainted 
with ihcir names.' [17] the fable of Ixion : Pindar, Pyth. ii. 3 

P. 134. [19] medicines, motions: Lat. tnediciaas proprias, acco 
iliam esircilia, [21] Lat. yvam jvad hae Jieri possil per gitiias pjiaeulai, 
BHl ienpidas aUcujus pnliosi lijnon's mil quhiUssenlia. [.^j] Thii inven- 
tory was intended to occapy the tenth chapter of the treatise Of the 
Interpretation of Nature, 

P. la-i. [9] deducbg: 'diducing' in ed, 1605. [15] In the De Anp- 
mentis Bacon omits the example of the mariner's compass and sub- 
stitutes the experiments made by Drebliel on the artiScial congelation 
of water by means of ice and saltpetre. To this he again alludes it 
llie fifth book of the De Augmentis. See Mr. Ellis's note (Works, L p 
6j3, nolei). [24] Virg. Eel. j. 8. [16] See Nov. Org. i. 33. Alei- 
ander (properly Roderigo) Borgia was Pope Alexander VI., and the 
expedition of the French was that uader Charles VIH. in 1494, Bacon 
quotes the story again in his Rcdargutio Philosophiarum (Works, Iii. 
558), and in his HisL of Hen. VII. (Works, vi, 15S). 

P. 126. [l] De Augm. iii. 4. [5] No<i Ujnei was a Roman legal 
formula, by which Ihe judge declared his inability to decide upon' 
the guilt or innocence of the accused : like the Scotch no 
is] the mny of doubts are: An instance of a loose c 
frequent occurrence, in which the verb agrees in number with the 
iubifanlive interposed between it and its suhject. Comp. Shakespeaie, 
Ilamli^t, I 2. 36-3S ; 
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•GMng to JOQ no further persona! power 
To butiness with the king, more thtm the t 
Of thesK ilelaled articles nlloui' 
Compure also Sanderson, Serm. iv. Ad Magistratiun (Works, voL 8.' 
374, ed. Jacohson, 1854): 'The renih of these particulars amount 
ihe whole to this,' An example in 11'hich the intervening suhst^ntive is 
in the singnlaf is in Mid. Night's Dr. iii. a. 97 -.-^ 

' With iiglis of love that <™r/i the fresh blood dec 
And again. Com. of Err. v. 1. 69, jo : — 

' The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poi£Qti5 more deadly than a mad dog'a tooth,' 
(l.i] "use,' in the sense of interest or increase: Lat. lacremmla 

P. 137. [14] The Lat. omits Eropedocles and adds Fhilolaus, Xeno- 
phanes, Anaxagoras, and Leucippus. [16] In 1574 Amm'ath III. on 
sQcceeding to the throne caused his five brothers to be stiimgled, and 
in 1595 Mahomet III. removed all his brothers in the same way and 
caused ten of his father's wives and concubines la he drowned (Knollea, 
llisL of the Turks, pp. 919, 1056, ed. 160.5). See Nov. Org. i. 67. 
[iSJ X^t. Itmun us, ;ui Ron regnum aul magisierima nd verilalis iaqui- 
uiioacm aigue illuslraliontm libi propoHuiU. [24] the received astronomy: 
That b, the Ftolematc system, in wliich the earth was the centre of the 
■uiiverse. See p. 97, L 3a, Kss. xxiiL p. 96, and Shakespeare, Troilus 
icd Cressida. L 3. S5 : ' The lieavens themselves, the planets, and this 
(Mire.* On the slowness with which the Copernican theoiy was dtfTuscd, 
and especially Bacon's opposition to it, see Whewell's Hist, of Ih; Ind. 
Sciences, i. 404-411, ed. 1B47. Copernicus died in 1543, and bis 
opinions were introduced into England mainly thiough Giordano Bruita, 
who came over about 158.1. [31] Arist. Phys. i. 1, 

P. 138. [j-ii] In the Latin the sources of information are indicated; 
riz. the lives of the philosophers, Plutarch's collection of their opinions, 
tjie (juotations of Plato, the refutation of Aristotle, and the scattered 
notices m Lactantius, Philo, Philostratus, and the rest, [l a] severedly : 
The editions of 1603, 1633 all read 'severely.' but 'severedly' is the 
reading in ed. iCay and m the Errata to ed. 1603. Mr. Markhy rends 
'severally' in the same sense, [is,, 14] The Latin more clearly, Ntqut 

dUieclo. [16] Theophrastus of Ilohenheim, called 

bora at Einsicdleu neat' Zurich in 149.1; ^^^ »t 

ihurg in the 47th year oJ his age, 94 Sept. 1541. tlis works on 

ittf and medicine weie collected in ten volumes and printed at 

' " ■ 1O03. [j8] Severinus ; Pelrus Seierinus, a Danish phy- 

at iiijien in i;4a. died in 1601. The work in which he 

harmonjr the philosoph)' of Paracelsus was U^n. M'^tsiw^ 
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NOTES. 



rhilosophic^E, 4tD. Basil. 1571, [lb.] Tlleaiiis; a misprint Tor Telesins, 
as it stands in the De Augmentis, though the editioiis of 1605, 1619, 
lfi33 of the Advancement read 'Tylesius.' Boniardino Tclcsio of 
Cosenitt (150B-15S8), according to the Latin, tevii^ the pliilosopby. 
of Parmenides, and tarned the wetipons of the Peripatetics Cf 
tbemsclves. He wrole De Rerum Naturu in nine books (Napoli, I 
De Coloram GeneratioQe (1570% and De Mari (1570). See Maurice.. 
Moi!. Philosophy, p. 161. [ag] Donius; Augustico Doni, a physic 
of Cosenza, wrote two books De Natura. Homtnis, 4to. Basiil. l|iSl. 
[lb.] as a pastoral philosophy: i.«. as liacon explains it in the treatise 
De Principib at<jne Originibus, a philosophy which c 
world placidly and at its ease. See also p. 46, 1. 14. [30] Fnlcav 
lotius: Hieronymus Fracastoiius, poet and physician, bom at Verona 
r^K^. Paul III. appoJDted him physician m ordinary to lie Council 
of Trent, with a salary of ninety thalers a montb. He died of apoplexy. 
Ang. 6, 155.1, on his estate near Verona. Neither Donius nor Frata- 
storius is mentioned in the Latin, but there is substituted ' 
Vcnecian, who bath sublimated ihe fumes of the Platonisti' (Wats' 
trans, ed, 1640). [33] Gilbertns: Seep. 41, 1.8. 

P. 129. [a] For Xenopbanes Ibe Latin has Philolaos. [10] De 
Augm. iv. 1. [tl] Pklo, Alcib. Pr, ii. 124; Protag. i. 343; Cic de 
Lcgg, i. 23. $S 5S, 59, TylaSi aavrir Is one of ILe sentences whicli a: 
said to have been written over the entrance to the temple of Apoiloi 
at Delphi. [17] Conlp. Seneca. Ep. Mor. xiv, r. a: fasiara ergo, i}Hed 
exigla, II phUomphiam in parlis now in frusta dividam. Dividi enim illam, 
non crmeidi, utile tst. [24] Cicero. Dc Oral. iii. 16, 19. Comp, Of the 
Interpretation of Nature tWorks, iii. laS). [27] Comp. Of the Inter- 
pretation of Nature (Works, iii. sag): 'And therefore the opinion of 
Copernicus in astronomy, which astronomy itself canupt correct, because 
it is not repugnant to any of th« appearances, yet natiuat philosophy 
doth correct." Oljserve the change in the text at 'appearances' 
phairtonuKa and of "doth correct' to 'may correct.' [i3] The Latin 
adds gate Hiiitc quoqiie invaluil. [31, 3a] the science of medicine, if 
it be destituted ... ii is not much belter Src: Foe examples of » 
similar redundancy of the pvonoun see p. 39, II. I 

P. 130. [afil Aristotle: in his Physiognomica. [17] Hippocmtesi 
in his Prtenotiones. [31] physiognomy: used in n wider seas 

P. 131. [4] the fnctures of the body: Lat, corporis fabriea. 
guiiscil. [13] 'For as liie tongue speaketh to the eares, so doeth ibe 
gesture speake to the eyes of the auditour.' Biailicon Doron. book jli. 
(Works of King James I. p. tSj). [34] affects of the body: Lat, ftM- 
feramenttim corporis. 
P. ist. [2] the Pythagoieoas v TLdemut \o iii£ ficce^ o^ijjst.^ 



'A% beans (Cie. dc Div. i. xxx, Ci) ^nd the fish mdnmmis, lo wbich 
Plularch gives a myatical significatioa (Dc Educ. Pueror. 17). [3] 
Manicbees : ed. 1605 has Manicheas. For the rules of life wtucti Mbdgs 
Isid down for his followers see Mosheim. Eccl. Hist. cent. 3. part. ii. ch. 
5. I 10. [4] Mahomet: 'During the month of Rnmailun, from the 
lisitig to the setting of the sun, the Musulman ahstaiDi from eating, 
and drialdng, and women, and baths, and perfumes; from all aourlBh- 
ttiBt can restore his strength, from all pleasure that can j;ralify 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. S". [lb.] do exceed; Lat, 
raai. [5] See Lev. iii. 17; xi. [7] the faiUi ; Lat. 
Jidtf. [11] the ceremony : the I^t. adds « eicurciVium oiii/i- 
[16] question=ccU in question: Lat. in dubivm rcvncart. [19] 
tjt gui iimul eum irtatrU a^ciibus compalitur, at tame/t e corpora mairh 
mo Urafon ixclndilar. 

P. (33. [3] Apoph. 336. Said by Socrntes of a treatise of Hciaclitus 
which hail been lent him by Euripides (Diog. Laert. ii. it)- The same 
is told of Cralts (Diog. LaerL ix. 11)- [11] Plato, Timicus, Ui. Gg, 70, 
referred to by Montaigne, Ess. ii. 13. See Cic, Tusc. Disp. i. 10. 
[13] Lat, cum tumori a suptrbiie lit prepior. [15] In the Latin is 
added a reference lo the dnssilicatioii of the intellectual facullies, 
fancy, reason, and memory, according to the ventricles of the brain. 
[,q] De Augm. iv. 1. [35] Tac Ann. jLvi. 18. [26] Lat. S„hjiau,f, 
altal tnidiciaa (^corpus nirmrum iumamitn). The word ' other' is super- 
Compore Ess. ut. p. 35: '"We will adde this, in generall, 
touching the Affection of livy; that of all olher Affections, it is the 
poitune, and continaall." 
P. I3^.. [i] See Plato, Timieus. lii. 43 &c. [a] Severinus (see above 
his Idea Medicina; Pbilosophicce, pp. j6, 37, after describing 
,ceseai:ches of the physician as ranging through the whole economy 
proceeds : Hiict pirceplis ad humanam rttapublicaia desciadil, 
guidim analogia, maioris muadi disposiliontm tanjuam parealis, 
amodel, dtmenla consfiluit bmnana natural muenranen .- 
simaiBfoueri, « ds/to, calestia, area, o^atina, Itrreslria demonslrat : 
ftc See also Crollii Basilica Cbymica. p. 80 (ed, 1643), and Bacon, 
Wisd. of the Ancients, ch. 16. [31] Yirg. Ma. -si. 747, [35] See Ess. 
*>• p- 43 ' * And as in nature, things move violently to their place, and 
odmelyin their place: so vertue in ambition is violent, in authoritie 
Mtled and calme.' In his Promus or Common-place Book, fol. 8 6, 
iCered, 'Augustus rapide ad locum leniler in loco.' [ifj] Ovid, 
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^. I3S- [*] ^e : Added in Errata to ed. 1635. [3] by acts and 
masWlpieces ; Lat. virluie ma el fimclhni. [14] the: Omittetl in 
the eaily editions. [16] mauntebnnk: 'Moalabanke' ed. 1605. [aol 



Viig. Mo. rii. ;;J. [23] Vii-£. JEa. v 



'Moalabanke' ed. 1 
II, [sS] EccL ii. 15. " 
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P. I3G. [11, I:] Lat. qunHhint ablineat imperii inltHtelia n 
acumen. [19, Jo] yet men can likewise discern them peraooally; I^ 
kiijus lantn dhcrimina in singulis Jimonis facHe inlemoscijiaa. [16 
incomprebensions : IaL Bcalalipiias. See p. 154, 1. 4. [31] BVenMl 
printed in italics in ed. 1605 as if it were a foreign word, 

P- 137' [1] Altered from Ovid. Rem. Am, 535, the tme readinj; being 
Ifam quoniam variaal animi, variamtis tt artes. Some editions bare 
variabinua artes. [3-1 j] This paingroph is inserted in the De Aug- 
mentis near the beginning of the chapter, after tndilus iuxus (p, 133, 
1- '£)■ C^] ^^ ^'^'- 'the' is umjtted in ed. 1605. .^^cakpinl ic 
BBid lo have been the son of Apollo and Coronis. [11] Matt, icvfi. 
»7. The miracle was not wrought for the payinenl of tbe Roman 
tribute but for the tax which was due to the Temple. [20] acddeots: 
Used here in the sense of 'symptoms,' as in p. ta. [aS] Hippocrates; 
in his work De Epidemiis. [39] how they were judged ; i. e. how the 

P. 13S. [5] and it men will intend to observe: Lat. jm aula/i ad 
obiini/mdum adjiciel aaimum. [l j] being comparative and casual : LaX, 
gaa comparaliva esl tl caium recipil. [21] cause continent: Mr. EUia 
quotes the following passage Irom Celsus from which tliis phrase ii 
taken : Igiiur hi qui ralionaltm nudieinam profiloiha- hac tuceaaria tat 
proponuni: AbdiCanim et mor^i conlinealium rausarum mliliam, diindt 
evidmtium. Sec Celsus, PrtEfatio. [,?t] Celsus, De Re Medici, prsct 
Iiuidtri aulem vivornm corpora et crudile el tupervacuam esl, [jl] the 
great use; Some copes ofed. 1605 omit 'the.' 

P- '39' [*5] passed; So in cdd. 1605, 1629, 11133. See Phineol 
Fletcher's veiaea in Sorrowes Toy, 1603 (Poems, ed. Grosart, iii. a6S) ; 
'Wearie of passed woe, and glad of present ioy.' 

[37] Sylla: Plutarch, Sjlla, c. 31. 

P. 140. [g] Suetonius: Aug. 99, [la] Antoninus Pius: See his Ijfe 
by Capitolinus (c ta) in Hist. Aug. Script. : Alque ila convers«s qnoA 
dormirii, spirinna tglavil apud l-arium. [I9] Di(^. Laert. z. 15. [16] 
From the Ladn transladan by SambucQS (Antw. 1566) of a Greek 
epigram qnotcd by Diogenes LaerlitB, x. 15- [24] the receipts of 
propriety, respecting the particular cures of diseases, i.e. medidnex 
appropriate to particular diseases: Lat. farlicularis /amen meditiHat 
gmc ad cura/iones taarbonaa singulonim proprielale qaadam sftctanl. 
[31] treacle: Lat. Theriaca. [32] The Latin adds */ con/iifioM J,ii.n)M«. 
The following is Mr. Ellis's note on the corresponding passage of the 
De Augm. : ' Theriaca, from which treacle is a conuplion, is the name 
of a nostrum invented by Andiomachus, who was physician to Ncrtt 
For an account of the historj' and composition of mithridalum, sec 
Celsus, V. 23. The inien^ion. oS -wbM wis called diascordium is 
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^^B!Bi3"to Fiacastorius, who Epea.>E of it n^ " Dbscoidiutn noitrum" 
^Ks Hi Coat. Morb. Cur. iii. 7. The confection of Alkcrmcs in ila 
^H$nal fbnn seems to have been invented by Mesne, an Aiabian 
^^niusD. About Bacon's time what was called niincial kermes, 
^K^ WIS a preparation af antimony, was a popular medicine, but it 
^K^bable that he here refers either 10 tlie confection of Mesufi or 
^Bome modificalion of it.' 

^V. I4I1 [i] the confections of sale wbldi n.re In the shops: Lat. medi- 
^HcMa ilia gua in officinis proilanJ vinaUa. [l] for readiness and not 
^^Biropriely : i. e. they B.ie compounded for immediate use and not with 
^Brence to the particular disease, [i o] probations : In old MS, books 
^MK^pts it is common to fiaA probaliin est written against such as have 
^Bb tried and found effectuB.!. [31] I do find strange : Lat. nirari subll. 
Hn extolled: i.e. bj the school of Paracelsus. [33] more commanded: 
^Fmore under control. Some copies of ed. 1605 read 'commended.' 
^K Lat has pro arbilrio regtre. 

^V. 14*. [aj] no more: Observe the repetition of the negative. We 
^■Ud now say ' any more' See p. soS, 1, ttj. [19] artificial decora- 
^Be i.e. painting the face. lja.t. adullirina ilta dicoralio, qvz fvcm tt 
^^LhbMi edhibtl. [31] Mr, Spedding conjectures 'ivholesome to use, 
^Bhandsome to please.' [33] I take the subject of it largely: Lat. 
^K total iaJettigmus paulo largiori qaam auipi consuevil. 
^B. 143, [3] patience; L e. endurance : 'La.t. loliranlia. [7] The Latin 
^Kk "in llie prodigious strength of madmen.' [16] which though it be 
^B true, Sec: Compare, for this construction, p. Ei, 1. 11, and Shake- 
^fcie, Merch. of Ven. i. 3. 137: 

^H ' Who if he irsni, thou may'st with better face 

H Ejtact the penalty.' 

^B] Comp. Bacon, Ess. Iviii. p. 337; quoted in note to p. tl, 1. aS. 
^^P. 144. [1] De Augm. iv. 3. [17. i3] by the benediction of a ^- 
^Bn': as in the fifth day of creation. See Gen. L ao, 24: Prodvcant 
^^mt — prodvcal tsrra. Seep. Ilfi, 11, 5-g. 

^1^- 145- [^- 7] ''^^- El""" Clialdtmrum Aslrolagia aolewiior, non mvllo 
^Hor. [Jj] Sallust. Bell. Jug. 39. [16] referred over: i.e. to the' par- 
^^baT knowledges ' among which the various kinds of artificial dinna- 
^E) are distributed ; as astronomy, medicine, politics, and the like. [14} 
^w^i death; As an illustration of this belief in the possession of the 

prophetic power by persons at the point of death, compare Shakespeare, 

Ridi.U.ii. 1.31, 32: 

'Mcthinks I am a prophet new inspired 
And thus expiring do foretell of him." 

[IB] Plato, Timasus. Hi. ;i : olcv Iv Kf^riirrpf Uxol'U'V rC^ov- 
P. l^S. [i;j fuiy: Comp. Ovid, Met. il, 640; valkmm concern meiUi 
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faroris. [6] See Paracelsus, De Verniibus, c. 
(^an'p/nm admillo iniaginalioaem il fidtm toe la 
ipsos Ttddtre sonr>% avt ngros valeamss! Irna gui 
alfmum strvari, ve! perdi, atcundum usum in quaa asmmtafuiriiU. See 
aka Crollii Baalica Chymica, Pr^f. Admon. pp. 70-77 {ed, 1643). [9J 
miracle-woikiDg faith : Comp. Matt. xvii. ao. [10] the secret possE 
of things, &c. ; lat. occullas rerum tiurgias it impresacaus, sensmm i, 
dialionis, cantagionum de cOTpore m carpal iransmissiones. [16] i 
almost made dvil: Ijit facia <jvasi popularts. [iG] The reference to 
Koman church is omitted in the Latin. ^31] oppcsing to : i. e. in oppo- 
sition to, repugnant to, [33] Gen. iii. i 

P. 147. [3-6] for this sentence arc snbslitnted in the Latin two dtsr- 
derala on Voluntary Motion, and on Sense and the Sensible, v ' ' 
cnssion of file Form of light. [7] De Augm. y. i, [13-16] Lat, A'oni 
sofiBt idola ommgena phantaiite Iradil. de juibus posit 
ratio viciisim idola electa el probata phaiUaiia transmillit, priusguam fiat 
ixecnlio decreli. [at] Ovid, Met. ii. 14. [35] Arist. Pol. i. 3. 

P. 14S. [1] impressions; 'impression' in ed. iSog. The plnraJ e< 
necessary here from what follows, although ' other ' is used as an adjec- 
tive with angular nouns. See Shakespeare, Cymbeline, iii. 4, 144, [j] 
In the latin this is expressed more clearly; that where the minds of men 

are in any ivay wrought upon by rhetorical artificea, the imagination ie 
roused till it triumphs over the reason, and as it were does it violence, 
partly by blinding and partly by exciting it. On the office of rhetoric 
see p. 1 77. [6] the former division : i. e. the divisicm which is given al 
p.SS, [8-15] And if it be., his true place: Omitted in the Latin. [17] 
in the doctrine De Anima: See p. 146. [ii] the [onner division ; See 
p. 144. [37] pabvlum animi: Cicero, Acad. Qua^L ii. 4T. ~ 

limplalittqne naiura. Comp. also De Senect. 14. [30] ad olios carjutim: 
to the flesh-pots {of Egypt), Nmn. n. 4-6. 

P. 149. [3] tumea siecum: See p. 8, 1. 26. [6] Aiistolle, Dc Animn, 
iii. 8. [11] to shoot a nearer shoot: Lzt. ul tntlius jtds callimet. [18] < 
'These divisions are adopted from Peter Ramus; the artes logica; ic 
eluding what Ramus calls Dialectic and Rhetoric, of which the former 
is divided into Inventio and Judicium, and the latter into Elocutio and 
Pronunciatio,' Ellis's note on De Augm. v. 1. [la] De Augm. v 

P. 150. [6] Arist. Prior. Anal, i. 30; Eth. Mag. i. r, 17. [g] See 
Celsus, De Re Medica, i. i, where he gives it as the opinion of the Em- 
pirics, [i a] The reference to the Theietetas is a mistake. It is corrected ia 
the Latin to the more general assertion Plalo nan stmel tHHuit. Bacon was 
perhaps thinking of the Philebns, p. 17. [19] See Plutarch, De Soleitia 
AaimaUam, c. 30. [21] Virg. ^*Ji. nii. 41a. [18] Vii^. JEn. viii. 698. 
J*. Jji, £J-4J Omitted in the De Augra. ^iiiX. ■relained in substance in 
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iSrStWu [ Works, iii. 6 [4). Acosta, in his Natural Hist, of 
lie Indies, describes the mode of obtaining fite by rubbing two sticks 
t^elher (.Bk. iii. ch, 1). In the English translation of this book {p. i ig, 
cd. 1604) there is a misprint of ' stones ' for * sticlis,' ' the mimner lo 
mike fire in tubbing two slona one against another,' where the Spanish 
has ■ polos.* [s] to a wild goat for suigery : See the passage quoted on 
the previous page from Virgil. [6] the ibis ; • The like device to thLs, ' 
reunely of dystres, we learned first ofn fonlc in the same -^EyP'i which 
iscalied Ibis (ortlieblackeStorlic).' Holland's Pliny, viii. a; (ed. 1601). 
TTiis and the previous iUusttatJoa are both mentioned hy Montaigne, 
Ejs. ii. 1 1. [7] the pot-lid that flew open for artillery : Of the discovery 
of guus we read, in the Euglish translatioa of Pancirolli Kerum Mira^ 
Mliuni Libri Duo (Lond. 1785, p. 384), 'All Histories do agree in this, 
ifiil a German was Author of this Invention, but whether his Name be 
liiowQ, or wJielher he was a Monk of Frikurg, Cunslaatine Anctliisen, 
or Btriholdui Swariz (as some call him) a Mouastick too, is not so very 
«itain. 'Tis said he was a Chymist, who sometimes for Medicines kept 
Powder of Sulphur in a Mortar, which be covered with a Stone. But it 
happened one Day as be was striking Fire, that a Spark acddenlnlly 
iliiog into it, brake out into a Flame, and heav'd up the Stone, The 
being instructed by this Contingency, and having made ao Iron 
or Tube logether vrith Fowder, is said to have invented this 
"~iie story is found in Tolydore Vergil (^De Inventoribus 
). [S] Comp. Agatho, quoted by Arist. Elh. Nic. vi. 4: 
1^X7" laitp^f Kal Tuxv rix-^r. [ir] Virg. Georg. i, I33. [14] 
[17] Cic. Pro lialbo, so: Assidaus oiui uiii 
arlim sspe vindt. [30] Virg. Georg. i. 145 : 
the original. [13] Persius, Prol. 8 : Qaia expedivil Piillaco suum 
[»3] See Holland's Pliny, x. 43. [14] pebbles: 'pibbles" in 
1605 ; as in Shakespeare, Cotiolanus, v, 3. 56, the first folio has. 
Then let the Pibbles OQ the hungry beach 
FiUop the Siarres,' 
Looke what seeds or gvaines they do lay up for provision, sure 
will be to gnaw it first, for feare they should sprout and tDke root 
grow out of the earth.' Holbmd's. Pliny, xi. 30. -The 
no doubt the nymphs. Huber tepentedly 
ants in the act ol tearing the Integument in which the young 
enclosed, in order to facilitate its eiit." Ellis's note on De 
. 3, p. 61 g. This again is mentioned by Montaigne, Ess. ii. 11. 
f, IS*. [l] See p. 150, 1. 36. [5] Nothing is said of Plalo in the 
[14] Virg. Georg, iv. i. [ai] for who can assure: Lat. 
u Ticifiil. [33] not other: 'any other' in some copies of 
iSbj. [3]] 1 Sam. xvi. [aj] l5s.-iy: So m the edd. of 1605, 1629. 
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1633, Jsoi is .the form of the word in the Bisliops' Bible, [si] The 
Ihlores and vialores were both attendants upon a Ronian magistrate, the 
business of Ihe former being lo clear the way and of Ihe lalter to sum- 
mon persons before biro. So that liclares correspoads to ' wbilllers,' 
and vimores to ' sergeants.' 

P- 15.1- [5] Referring to Matt, xviii. 3. Compare Of Ihe Interpreta- 
tion of Nature [iii. p. J24); 'It is no less true in this kingdom of know- 
leilge than in God's ?;ingdom of hcafen, that no man shall enter into it 
txcepi he become fi-sl as a lilile child.' [to] in subject of nature : Lat. it 
rebus naluralibus pus parlicipail ex laaUria. [17] In this sentence Bacon 
a.ppears to have had in his mind nbat he ai^rwords said of the investig- 
ation of fmal causes : nam causanmjinaliiim inqm'iitia sUrilis est, it lan- 
qiiam virgo Deo coasecrata mhil faril (De Augm. iii, 5). In speaking of 
these (p. J19, 1. 5) he calls them 'satisfactory and specious canses;' 
while in Ihe present passage he characterizes them as producing nssent 
but barren of result, [io] the current tokens or marks of popular 
notions of things; See again pp. 1661 1(17, and Arist. Inlerp. L i. 3, 
[jl] notions: Lat nolianes ipia <jua vtrbaram anima iiml). For the 
construction, see p. 143. I. 16. [31] Cic Acad. QuicsL ii. 5. $ 15! 
Socrales aulem, de ss ipso delraheHs in dispulalione, plus Iribiitbal ia 
gvos volebal refellere. Ila cum aliud dicerel atqvi aniirel, libtater vli 

si/lihis est ni dtisliwlaiiw! qiam Grtf' ilpoirtuai wcaai. See also Emtio, 
C85. , 

P. 154. [1I Tiberius: Tac. Ann. i. 7. II. [4] ncalalepsla: incompre- 
hensibiltly, the doctrine of the impossiLllily of attaining absolute truth. 
Cic Acad. Qunst. ii. 6. iB. See Nov. Ot^. i. 37. [9] in both acade- 
mies: The Ijit adds, nallo mages inUr Scepliias. [10] in subtilty and 
integrity : Lat. simpUdlsr et inlsgre, as if the reading had been, as it pro- 
bably should be, 'in simpliciiy and integrity.' [14] by help of instru- 
ment : Lat. ope instmmenlorum. Perhaps ne should read ' instnunents.' 
With this whole passage compare what Bacon says in his treatise Of Ihe 
Interp. of Nat (Works, iii. »44) ; ' That the information of the senses a 
Euflicient, not because they err not. but because the use of the sense ia 
discovering knowledge is for the most part not immediate. So that it is 
the work, effect, or instance, that trieth the Axiom, and Ihe sense doth 
bat try the work done or not done, being or not bcuig.' [29] exptrienSa 
lilerala : In the De Augmentis this is explained at some length as tieol- 
ing of the methods of making experimenls. [30] inlerprelalio nalarte: 
The Lat. adds, livi Novum Organum, Of these two divisions Bacon 
says, in the De Augmentis, the former proceeds from one experiment I 
another; the klter from enperiments to axioms, which ia their liu 
lead to new experiments. 

P. (,S5. [1] De AasTa.v.3. [23] AriitoLle, Snph. El. iL 9, [;< 
illalC. xiii. 53, 
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ytdng brolien unto k hy great experience: Lot. langti docha 
[6] Cic, Oi-at xiv. 45, 46. [S] in (isa: -in t!ie=e," td. 1605. 
n Errata, [1.5] Seep, iBi. 
*s7- ['] Plato, Menon, ii. p. 80. [11] See Aristotle, RheL ii. 3a, 
[11] See Nov. Org. i. 130. [33] in going of a way: i.e. in . 
going on or along a toad, [29] In the De Augm. 15 here inserted an 
a:9mple of a special topic, di gravi el Itui. [30] De Augm. v. 4. 
[jji.ja] which ...which: There is a little confusion of construction 
^HKthe first ' whiclt' leferring to 'arts,' and the second lo 'Judgement.' 
HK-isS- M otherwise it is: i.e. it is otherwise. Comp. p. 110, 1. 4. 
^H^ AiisEotle, De Motu Anim. 2. 3. [16] Atlss: See Horn. Od. i. 
^^B4* [3O principle: Some copies of ed. 1605 read 'principles.' [Ib,J 
^^Bhtkni ostensive : or ' osteasitu redaction, because you prove, in the 
^^^^^me. either the very sains conclusion as before, or one which implies 
^^K'WIialEly, Logic, ii, 3. § 5. 

^^B^^, [i] 'Reduclio ad impossibite. By which we prove (in the fir^ 
^^^k] not diitctly that the original conclusion is Inie, bnl thut it canaot 
^^Hb*; i.e. that an absurdity would follow from the supposition ofit!, 
^^Hk &Ise.' Whately, Logic, ii. 3, $ d. [i] the number of middle 
^^^E to be; i.e. greater or less, [39] Seneca, £p, Mor. 45. g S; tie 
^^^biu Rcuta decipivnt, guomoda praslfgialorum acelabula el calculi, in 

^^K Kf fallatia ipsa dtltelal, [1 j] dotli not only put a mui besides 

^^^Bilwen Lat. nan iolvm id prisslant tit noa hobeal ipiis guod resfumdtai. 
^^■ithe Sophists: The Lat. specifies Gorgias, Hippias, Protagoras, 
^^^Mdemus, and the rest, [iS] See the beginning of the Th^xtetus, 
^^Ki6o. [33] categories or ptedicameots : Of Aristotle's enumeration 
^^Btisteiices, as the basis of Logic, Mr. Mill says, 'The caligoriei, nr 
^^^Komfifc. — the former a Greek word, the Inttcr its literal interprcta- 
^^Kb the Latin language — were intended by him snd bis followers an 
^^^Bameration of all things capable of bdng named ; an enumeration 
^^Hle -nminu genira, i. e. the most extensive classes into which things 
^^^■be distributed,' Logic, i. p. 60. They were ten in nombcr: sub- 
^^^ki) qoantity, quality, relation, action, passion, time, place, position, 
^^HhidiiEi [31] This section is expanded in the Latin into a discussion 
^^^Be 'idols' or fallacies of the human mind; the idols of the tribe, the 
^^^t the marketplace, and the theatre. See Nov. Org. i. 39-68. 
^^^ftltil. [10] false appearances ; Lat. idala. [16) See Essay jaxv. 
^^Ea. These are what Bacon elsewhere calls the lAnis of the Tribe. 
^^K This stoty is told of Diagoras by Cicero, De Nat. Deor. iii. i^y, 
^^^■of Diogenes the Cynic by Diogenes Lnertius, vi. 59. See Bacon, 
^K. O:^. i. 46, [13] Nov. Org. i. 45. [31] monadici,. adjwi^: aa 
^^Hkun fiirot and <!ficq. The word Bacon intended to use was monn. 
^^Kmuqcct which he then might have rendered aii generis instead of 
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r. lOi. [i] is ; Compare Macbelh, i. 3. 141 ; 

' And nothing it 
But what is not." 

[lb.] an element of fire: Empetlocies recognised the existence of four 
elements, eai-th, air, fire, end water, end among these gav 
imjKiitant place to lire. Heraclitiis assnmed the elemental principle to 
be fire, as the most subtle and active ot the eleioents. See Tennemann, 
Manual of the HisL of Phil, %% 103, 106, trans. Johnson. [5! Prota- 
gojas affirmed that man is the meaaure of all things. Atist. MeL x. 6. 
[7] The Anthropomorphites, who were a brancli of the Monophysttes, 
held that God was of human shape, and interpreted literally all the 
passaj^es in the Scriptures io which mention is made of bis eye, ear, arm, 
or hand. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 47 ; Nicephorus, Hist, Eccl. 
xiiL 10. The monastic sect of Audieans, founded byAudxus, or Audiu^ 
in Mesopotamia in the fourth ccntory, maint^ned tliat the expression, 
' God created man in bis own image,' is to be unilerstood ia its most 
literal sense. A sect of Anthropomorphites was in existence in Italy ia 
the tenth century. [8] Epicurus: Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 17, Stc Comp. 
Of the lateip. of Nat. p. 141, lor the original form of much in this para- 
graph. [11] Cic De NaL Deor. i. g, § 12 : Quid aulim irat qvod ct 
pisaret Deus, munduia signis il Ivntinibus, lanqimm adilis, oraartT [lb.] 

Epicurean ' In the cd. of 1G05 tliia is spelt EpicTirirat, bat in p, igi the 

spelling is the same in the old as in the modern editions. The woid ic 
ISacon's time was pronounced with the accent on the third syllable, aa 
in bhiikespuLtei Ant, and CI. ii. i. 34; 

' E^tdrean cooks 
Sharpen with cloylcss sauce his appet 
[13] Tlie carule xdiles were at ^rst appointed to take charge of tlie 
ludi Romam, but the bidi secnici, or dmmatic repiesentationi, . and the 
ludi Biegaleiii also came under their control. ' The decoralioa of the 
Argnlaria, with the gilded shields c£ the Samnites, at the triumph of 
Papirius, in B, 0. 309, is Said to have first suggested to the Atdiles (he 
idea of ornamenting the Fonim and its vicinity with statues, pictures, 
embroidery, and other works of aj't, during solemn processions ond the 
celebration of the public games,' (Rarasay, Rom. Ant, p. Ijg,) [13) 
number ; "numbers " in some copies of ed. 1605. [as] Let u: 
agiin: i. e. Again, let us consider, &c. These false appearances arc ^e 
Idols of the Cave. SeeNov.Org. 1,41, [14] Plato. liepub.viLs " 

P. 163. [[■) in our lirst book: See p. 40. [3] These are the Idols of 
the Marketplace; See Nov. Org, i, 43. [;] This is quoted as a saying 
of Aristotle by Roger Bacon, Opus Majas,i.4: Qonrt Pliiiosophat dicil ' 
tectmdo Toficorum, i/uod renrimduia esl ut pauci, licit laqnmdam sUulflarB, 
He was perhaps lliinking of Aristotle, Top. ii. a. 5. ' He that wyll wryte 
well in any loiiijue, must fulowe t-Hvs councel of Aristotle, to speale n 
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111 people do, to tliinlieas wise men do.' Ascham's Toxophilus, 
ed, AtLer, p. i3. [g] The Tartars, says Dr Giles Fletcher, in his Rusae 
Commonwealth, c. 19. p, 67 (ed. 1591), 'are very expert horseman, 
& vse lo shoot B5 readily backward. b3 forward.' And Maundevile 
(Voyage, &c., p. 304, ed. 1717); 'And see schnllc undirstonde, that it is 
giet Jiede for lo pursue the Tartarines. jif thei fleen in Batayllc. For in 
flefnge, thei scboolen behyndeo hem, and sicen bothe men and Hors.' 
Comp. Speech on the Snbsidy BiU (life and Letters, ii, Bcjl : 'Sure I am 
It wai like a Tailar's or Parthian's bow, which shooleth backward,' 
[30] so slightly Couched : The Lot. has si'juidevt Ariilolelcs rem nolavil, 
madum rii nullibi perstcuitis est. 

P. 164. [3] syllogism: "sophisme ' in ed. 1605, corrected in Errata. 
[3] Arist. Prior. Ana!. iL 5 i Post. Anal. ii. 13. [4-7] The construction 
here is loose. We ought correctly to read, ' every of these hath certain 
subjects ... in which respectively 1/ halh chiefest use ; and certain others, 
from which il ovghl.' &.C. But Bacon regarded 'every of these' as 
etjnivalcnt to 'all these.' and finished the sentence accordin[;ly. A 
Eimilinr construction is found in Shakespeare, Mid. N.'s Dr. ii. 1. 90-91 ; 
'Contagious fogs, which, falling in the land 
Have every pelting river made SO proud. 
That they have overborne their continents.' 
[ifi] Tia Augm, v. 5. [18, ao] for : 1. e. as for, [»8] a n.atter of great 
use and essence r Lat. magni prorsm rem esst bshs tl finailvdinis. [31] 
and contraclcth judgement to a strength : Lat. el aciem judicii ia unuiR 

P. 165. [6] An art there is extant of it: Cornelius Agiippa, in his 
Vanilie of the Sciences, has a chapter ' Of the Arte of Memotie : ' 
* Among these Artes, the Arte of Memorie is also accoumpted, whiche 
(as Cicrro saithe) is nothing els, but a certnine induction and order of 
teaching, consisting of places and Images, as it were in a paper, deuised, 
Grste in Camcurs by Simonidts Mtlilo, afterWBrdc bronghte to perfection 
by Melrodoras Scipiicus. . . , Cicero hath written thereof in his newe 
khetoiike. Qiiintilinn in his Institutions, Stneca, and of the fresher sorte, 
Francisius Ptirarcha, Martolvs of Verona, Films of Ravenna, and 
Strmannus Buschiiis, and others, hut vnworthie of rehcrsal, men little 
bnowen ' (Eng. trans, cap, 10, ed. 157;). Giordano Bruno also wrote aa 
^ra Mimoris. [27] dischargeth : i.e. dismisses, relieves as of. 

P. 166. [3] distinguish : L e. assert distinctly, decide. Bacon refers to 
U'liat he said on p. S4 : 'my purpose is, at this time, lo note only 
emissions and deficiencies, and not to make any redargution of errors, or 
incomplete prosecutions.' [s] De Augm. vi. 1. [la] the organ of 
t-^ilion : The I,atin adds yua el gramrnnlica dicilur. [13] Ariit. De 
iiilerp. i. I. [15] it: Omitted in editions of 1605, 16J9. 1633. [14I 
» -fllilH. and thekiji^oius of Che High Levant-. In ^^asUi^^Uiji^ial^aiA 
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Morall Historie of the East and West Indies, lib. vi. chap. v. (Eng. fr. 
1604), is an account 'Of the fashion of Letters, and Bookes, the Chiaois 
vscd." ' They have no Alphabet, neither write they any letters, but all 
thdr writing is nolhing; else bat painting and ciphering : andthdr letters 
agnifie DO partes of distinctions, as ours do, but ore figures and 
representations of tilings, as of the Sunne, of fire, of a man. of the sea. 
and of other things. The which appeais plainely, for that their writings 
and Chafas, ate vnderstood of th»m all, although the languages the 
CiiBoii speake. are many and very different ... So as things being oE 
themselves innumerabte, the letters likewise or figures which the Chinois 
vse to signifie them by, are in a maner infinite.' Of the Japanese, to 
whom probably Bacon refers as the people of the High Levajil or far 
East, Acosta says in tlie same chapter, '1 have had some of their 
writings shewed me, whereby it seemes that they should have some 
kinde of letters, although the greatest part of their writings, be by the 
dmraeters and figures, as hath bin saide of the Chiaois.' Acosta is ia all 
probability the source of Bacon's information, for, from the expression 
' And we understand further," which in the Latin is rendered ' Quinetiam 
nolissimnm fieri jam cccpit,' it was clearly but recently acquired, and 
theie is other evidence that he had read his book. 

P. 167. [11] The story of Thtas^bulus sending to consult Periander is 
told by Arisbtle (Pollt. ili. 13). In Herodotus (v. gj) it is Periander 
who sends to Thrasybulus. Compare with this Livy's vereion (i 54), 
where it is applied to Tarquinius Superbus. The form of the tale as it 
appears in Herodotus is adopted by Plutarch (Sept. Sap. Conv. i). [16] 
grandees: In cd. 1605 graades, which probably represents the early 
pronunciation of the word, with the accent on the fii^t syUable. In 
Burton's Anat. of Mel. (Democritas to the Reader, p. S4,eii. i6l3), it is 
found in the form grandy : ' For in a great person, right worshipfiJl Sir, 
a right honourable Grandy, 'tis not a veniall sinne.' In the first edition 
of Che Advancement the word is printed in italics, an indication that it 
was not yet naturalised, but had been adopted from the Spanish or 
Italian. [18] words are the tokens current and accepted for conceits : 
See p. 153: 'words are but the current tokens or marks of popular 
notions of things.' [31] Perhaps Bacon had in liis mind the paper money 
of the Chinese, of which an account had been given by Rubniquis and 
confirmed by Marco Polo [Travels, Bk. ii. c. iS. trans, Marsdeu: ii. 14, 
ed. Yule). Colonel Yule in his edition of Marco Polo I}, pp. 380-3B5) 
says it was in use as early as the ijtb cent. 

P. 16S. [4] the first general curse: Gen. iii. lG-19. [6] the second 
general curae: Gen. xi. G-!{. [7, B] in a mother tongue: 'in another 
tongue 'ed. 1605, corrected to 'in mother tongue' m the Ermta and in 
erfrf, 161$, 1C33. The Latin has Unguis quibusquivimacuUt. [ji] Mut 

■.S3. 



r. 169. [II] decipher: 'discypher' in ed. ifio;. [ij] Of this kind oi 
" Tier Bacon givts an example in the DeAugm., which he soys was 
mted by him at Paris. [30] words : some copies of ed. 1 60; read 
i-es.' 

lyo. [4] labours and studies; some copies of ed. 1605 rend "labours 
,' and Mr. Spedding, conaderrng that one of these words is a 
Icm of the other, reads 'studies' alone. [5] De Augm. vi. 1. 
ksidcs Ramus himself and Carpenlier, one of the prrndpal persons in 
a controrersy wns the Cardinal D'Ossat, of wboni some account will 
he found in De Thon's memoirs.* (Ellis.) [14] The first book of the 
Dialectica of Ramus is De Inventions, the second De Judido, and of the 
latter the last fonr chapters are on Method. [19] inrention: "inventions' 
ined. 1 605, corrected in Errata. [39] Cicero, Pro CielioxTiii. 42; Ergokac 
deserta via it incuila al^ut inlerclvsa jam frondibvi el virgullis reliagualur, 

P. 171. [1] be: Omitted in ed. 1605. [7] to be spun on: i. e. to be 
sp\m conlinnously, witliout break. [lb.] intimated : Mr. Spedding 
conjectures " insinuated.' The Latin has iminuanda. Eut in distinguish- 
ing in the De Augmentis the two kinds of Methods, Magislralis asd 
Inilialiva, Bacon says 'Magistralis siquidem docet; Inilialiva indmal,' 
and therefore, as in this passage he is speaking of the latter of these, 
"intimated ' is probably the true reading. [9] knowledge induced: that 
b, derived by indnction, Lat. scimlia per iaductionem acgiiisila. [li] 
itamdiim majas elvuiais: to a greater or less extent. See p. 30, 1. 8. 

P. 17*. [i] enigmatical and disclosed: In the De Augm. he dis- 
lUignishes them as Acroamalica and Exolcrica. In this passage Bacon's 
lEmsrks apply to the enigmaticil method. [16] except they should be 
lidiculous ; We should now say ' unless they would be ridicolous.' [id] 
Hor. Ats Poet. 14a. [31] demonstration in orb or drcle: Sec p. 164. 

P. 173. [8] The Echolasticnl method which is condemned preriousiy. 
See pp. 31. 3.1. [13] indeed : Mr. Spedding interprets this ns equivalent 
to'altbough indeed.' Rather, perha.ps, 'would' is used for ' shonld.' 
The difficulty is evaded in the Latin translation, which is as follows : 
Jllud lamea infieias non ierm urbem oitjiioja magtiant a mantlam a tergo 
Tclinqvere haudquajuam semper lulum esse, 'Piece' in the sense of 
'fort' occurs in Fairfax's Tasso, Book vii. st, go. Bacou gives this 
as an example of what he means by keeping the field and pm-sutng ' the 
sum of the enterprise.' A general wOl not waste his strength m attack- 
ing soine smalt fort when an important position is held by Ihe enemy in 
his rear, and the teacher of a science will only employ confutation ' to 
temove strong preoccupationi and prejudgements' &om the minds of 
his pupils, and not to refute their minor cavils and dmibts. Modem 
edidons read 'some important piece with an enemy.' [19] shells: 
'shales' ined. 1605, [31] particuki topics for invention : See pp. 156, 
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P. 174. [1] judgement : The Latin has here Seqtiilur alSiid BttAoX ^ 
crinun, in tradendis scimliis cum Jiidicio adkibiadum. Method has b 
described (p. i;o) as a part of judgement, and here the one worf 
Eeems to have been substituted for the other. [5] ngreeable : i. 
received opiuions. Lat. opinioailni Janpridfm imbibilii tt rtciplis a^ 
[f\ Arist. Eth. Nic. yi. 3. The opuiion aUnded to ta this passage is 
f^nendly supposeil to be that of Plato (Thext. p. 19J) and not 
Democritus. Mr. Ellis conjectured ^at Bacon might inadvertently huve 
substituted one name for the other, [lo] need only but: One of these 
words is rednndant. We should say "need only 'or "need but.' {it} 
Mr. Ellis quotes Plato, Politic, ii. 377 r X"^^'^"- P^ napaRiiy^m xp^- 
fuyav, Imtaii IvSiiicvaaeal ti t£p pdCSroa. [if] The Latia adds to 
these diversities of methods Dirrrrlicnm and Homiricam. 

P. 175. [8] Ramus (Dialect. lib. ii. c. 3) divides the axioms or firs! 
prindples of sciences {aiaomala arduni) as follows: Amouis are either 
true or false. Of true axioms, some are true contingently, other* 
necessarily. A necessary axiom must be true in all cases, and llle 
predication is then said to be xini ■i!avr6t. It must be homogeneous, 
that is, its parts must be esseutially connected together, as form with the 
thing formed, the subject with its proper adjunct, genus with species : in 
this case it is said to be KaB' o&to. Thirdly, it must be catholic or 
universal, ihat is, the convetse of the proposition must be tnie as well as 

the proposition itself, when it is im@u\ini vpairor. To these three rales 

Ramus gives the fanciftil names of thi Irrui oflriilk {Kari. narrii), lit Inw 

efjvslict {KaB' atrrS), and iht lav/ ofahdom (laeiKov vpSlTot). It is the 

last lawwhich is referred to in the concluding sentence of this paragraph. 

[n] the canker of epitomes: In p. 91 Bacon calls epitomes 'the 

corruptions and moths of history.' [13] Referring probably to the 

dragons which kept the garden of the Ilcsperides and the golden fleece. 

Compare also Shakespeare, As You Lite It, ii. 1. 

•Sweet arc the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly 

Wears yet a precious jewel In his head.' 

[ifi-iS] tawl the longitude . , . precept ; Lat losgihido v, 

svnma propasilinne ad imam in taifem scienlia. [30] which is the rule they 

■oeaarii: Omitted in the Latin. Sec note on p. 17s. 1- 8. 

ri)•5. \i\ Ortelins: Abialiam Ortel. or Ortclius, bora June 9, tirj, 
iverp, and called the Ptolemy of his time. He was appointed 
■ iVKpher to ttie King of Spain, and died June afi, I S98. Prefixed la 
■iMltum Orhis Terrarum is a map of the world called Typus Orbis 
.0 which Bacon probably alludes. [20] Raymnndus Lullius: 
- in Majorca in 11.15. 1^^ "'■^ ^' "'''' steward to King 
jlHigU CW3Q\ics\«Mv\oi,asQtherssay. a mercliant 
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fSkt his ancestors. His early life was licenlion.:, but ho nflei-w-artls con- 
ceited a disgust for the world, nnd when forty years of age studied 
Ltin and Arabic at Paris. While preaching Christianity in Africa he 
u stoned hy the natives, and carried off by a Genoese vessel, on board 
of which he died off the coast of Majorca, March 26, 1315, For an 
it of his art, which he said was levealed to him on a mountain, see 
Maurice's Mediicval Philosophy, pp. 144 &c Cornelius Agrippa says 
of it, ' herein I wil admonishe you, that this Arte auailelh more to the 
outwarde iihewe of the wilte, and to the ostentation o( Learning, than to 
gclte knowledge: and hath much more presumptuousnesse, than efK- 
cacie.* Of the Vanitie and Uncerlaintie of Artcs and Sciences, cap. g 
{Engl, trans, ed. 1575). [3j] De Augm. vi. 3. pb.] which eonccrneth 
the illustration of tradition : lat. di illuslraHaai unaonis. [33] Adapted 
(rom Ex. iv. 16. See Ex. vii. i. 

. [1] Prov. Kvi. 31, quoted from the Vulgate from memoiy. 
P] hath mode: Observe the loose construction, the singular being used 
for the plural, [18] The Latin adds. Rhmrica eerie Pkaniaiia i/aemad- 
aodum Dialitlica JnUllcclai lubsirvit : Rhetoric is to the imagination 
what logic is to the understanding. (13] morality: Ln.1, Elkicam, ethics 
or motal philosophy. [a6] Lat. auf Brgwitnlorum faltaciis obruimiir. 
P. 178. [3] to lill the imsginalioa: Lat. phonlasiani implen obsenia- 

tuiiiia el siraulachris. [+] Plato, Gorg. i. p. 46a, &c [13] Thuc. iii, 
«). [i»] Plato, Pha^r. iii. 150 ; see also Cic De Off. i. 5. 14 ; de Fini- 
(ms, ii. 16, 5a! Rabelais, Pnntag. ii, 18. For the oppt 
ccmpiire Pope, Essay on Man, £p. ii. 217; 



•Vice is a monster of so fiightful n 
As, to be hated, needs but to be s 



, [Ji] The Lntin adds, n CiVerow. See Cicero, De Fin. iv. iS, 19 ; Ti 
I Diif. iL iS. 43. [Jfi] with the will: Lat. crnn pliantada el volimtali. 
I [31] Ovid, Metam. vii. so. 

I P. >79- ['15] See Aristotle, Rhet. i. I. 14, '[iB] The comparison is 
I atrribuled to Zeno: Cicero, Orat, xincii. 1:3; De Finibus, ii. 6. i-j ; 
I Salus Empiricns, Adv. Mathem. ii, 7. Bacon uses it again, though in 
I 5 diSerent context, in his letter to Toby Matthew, upon sending him 
L [art of Instanratio Magna {Life and Letters, iv. 137) : ' And to speak 

s to the other but as palma to pagma, part of the same thing 

jB.' [19] palm ; ■ pawme ' in ed. 1605. [23] Arist, Rhel. L 3. 
■ I'Sl T''£- ^'^ '*''''- sS. [32] respectively; i.e. in terms adapted 
'leposons addressed. 
180, [9] attendances: See p. 1 77. 'and therefore the defidences 
b I shall note will rather be in some collections, which may as 
la attend the ait, tlian in the rules or use of Ibe art itself." The 
anil diximus) ejus mnl geneHs, iif Jro offetuticibus {otttii 
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censfri dthsrmt, giiam pro porfianibua arlis ipsius, 
Frompcuarlam. [ii] Aristotle. Rhet. i. 6, 7: Top. L la, Sec [14] Be 
refers to the Coloursof Good and Evil which he published with the 
edition of his Essays in 151)7. In the Latin ttrelve eicimples are g 
of these sophisms, [ip] Hot. Ep. ii. i. ti. [ao] Prov. xx. 14, [3 
Arist. Rhet. i. 6. [33] Virg. /P.n. ii. 104. 

P, iSi. [i] See pp. 155, 156. [9] Of these Antitheti forty-scv 
examples are given in the De AugmentEs, of which the instance on tl 
page is the last but one. [33] For examples of these ybmiHfa, see t 
'Pronins of Formularies and Elegancies' printed by Mr. Speddmg 
the seventh volume of his edition of Bacon. Three others are git 
from Cicero in the De Augnientia. [33] De Augm. vi. 4. 

P. 181. [i] the other pedantical ; Lot atlira pmdagogiea. [4, 5] a 
cemeth chiefly writing of books; The editions of 160= , ifiag, and ifi 
read ' coocemeth chiefly in writing of books." The true reading is pi 
bably ' cnnsisUlh chiefly in wri ting &c.' In the Ijitin it is in icriplit 
librcmm ecnsislir. [11] In the De Angm. the story of the priest 
omitted and another substituted of a proposed emendation of a passa 
m Tacitus, Hist. i. 6G. [lb.] As the priest: I am afraid that this ti 
must share the fate of many other good stories, when their genuineni 
is put to the test. The Vulgate rendering of the passage in ijuestiou 
in sporia and nOt per sporlam, a. reading which lei 
point of the story as Bacon tells it. Nor, so far 
per sporlam to be found in any Latin version. [13] Acts ix. 15, [1 
as it hath been wisely noted : Lat. quod nonncmo pnidtnter nauuat. [|^ 
Lat. Ad Padagogicam quod altinet, braiissiimim firel diciu, canailt lelo 
Jesuilarum ; nihil inim, qucd in uaum vmit, his \ 
ip. %\) expressed his appreciation of the aervic 
to education. 

P. 1 83. [S] courses : Mr. Spedding conjectui 
xxxviii. p. 159 ; ' Hee that seelteth victory ov 
set himselfe too great, nor to» small tasks : for the first will 
deiected by often faylings; and the second will make him a small p 
ceeder, though by often prcvailings. And at the first, let him praci 
with helps, as swimmers doc with bladders, or rushes : but after a lu 
let him practise with disadvantages, as dancers doe with thick shoo 
For it breeds great perfection, if the practise be harder then Ihe o! 
\lZ\ S^^ Essay 1. p. 205 : 'So if a mans wit be wandring, let him stn 
the mathematicks ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called an 
never so little, he must begin again.' [aj] Cicero, de Oral. i. 33. Cora 
Essay xxxviii. p. 160; 'Let not a man force a habit upon himselfe, 1 
a perpetnall continuance, but with some intermission. For both 
pause reinfarceth the new onset ; and if a mas, that is not perfect, 
ever in practise, he shail as Viell ptai:&^ \»5 



^ rendered by Ihc Jes 

:s 'cases.' [J] See El 

nature, let him 
aaUh 



Ds his abiJiii; 
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lehatite of bolh; and there is no mcanes to helpe lhis,liut 
by seasonable intenniisions.' [33] and ns it was noted : by Machiavelli, 
DUc. sopra Livio, i. 19. 

P. 184, \_x\ was; Observe tlie conslniction, the whole of the previous 
danse being the nomiDSIivc; Or else we liave here another instance of 
( common error, by which the verb is miule lo agree in number with 
ibe lost substonlive which precedes. [loj Tac. Ann. i. 16-33, qnoted 
frDm memory. In the Lutin Bacon strongly recommends acting cs a 
Innch of education, for though of ill repute as a profession yet as a 
prl of training it is one of the best. In this he fortifies himself by the 
practice of the Jesuit schools. [15] muliners, i.e. mutineers, the old 
fcrm of spelling in Bacon's time. Compare /ionners for pibiiurs {p. in) 
d. 1605. In Shalcespeare's Temp. iii. a. 41 the word is spelt muii- 
t in Ihe first folio, but in Coriol. i. i. ig^. it is mutiners as here. 
■ 'S5. [13] that he were like to use : i. e. that he might be liliely to 
[16] had been to handle : We should now use the verb ' to have ' 
1 of the verb ' to be' in this idiom. But the latter was formerly 
See Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. 1, i. 5: 
' But how I c 
What stuif '1 
1 am a lear»: 
r] De Angm. vii. 1. [29] Prov. iv. ij. 

" Be, Lio] they pass it over aUo[;cther: Another in5t:iiice of the 
uice of the pronoun, as in p. 10, 1, 37. [12] by habit and not by 
;: See Aristotle; Eth. Nic, ii. i. [13] Arist. Eih. Nic n. to. [3?] 
1, Ep. ad Lucil. {.'. { 14. [33] Demosthenes, Olyn. ii. 3. 
~ h C"*} VifS' Gcorg. iii. 389. [ig] were as the heathen divinity: 
f mknicis iaitar thiulogia eranl. [3a] Aristoac, Eth. Nic. i, 10 ; 

f-Xbct-'ii. 13. 

1S8. [3] than was; Lat. giicm «yuj ilia tssti capax. [4] Seneca, 

I Ip. ad Lucii. S3. 5 13, quoted again in Essay v. p. t6: 'It is true 

I pratoesse, 10 have in one. the fmiity of a man, and the security of a 

I god.' [18] their triplicity of good; the threefold division of good as it 

■dates to mind, body, and estate. Aristotle. Eth, Nic. 1. S. a. The 

comparison between a contemplative and an active life : See Arist. Eth. 

Kic t 6 8. [31] honesty and profit : Arist. Rhet. i 6. [lb.] balanc- 

ioE of virtue with virtue : Arist. Eth. Hie. iii. iv. 

P. i8g. [la] rather than to suffer: We should say 'rather than suffer.' 

I [31] being in commiBsiou of purveyance for a famine; i.e. being a 

lake provision for a famine. [35] Plutarch, Pomp, c 

I [ll] St. Paul in Rom. ix. 3. and Moses in Exod, xixii. 3a. Comp. Ess. 

" " ■ 'eall. ifhehaveSt.Pnulsperfection.thathewonld 

lema from Clirisl, for the salvalioa of his titti^eit. 
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it shewes mndi of a dirinc natare, and a kiude of conformity wi& C 
himselfe.' 

P. 190, [1] analhema tiled : ' anathemi^ed ' in ed. 1603, eorrecled 
Errata. [15] The story is told by Cicero iTusc. Diap. v. 3) from H( 
elides Ponticus of Leo tyrant of Phlius, not of Hiero. See lunblid 
Vila Pythag. xii. 58. [11] this theatre of man's life. Sc: tiie rcfere 
is IQ Gen, i. where after each of the six daj's' work ■ God saw tha) 
was good," Compare Essay xi. p. 40: ■ For if a man, can be partaltoi 
Gods theater, he sball likewise be partaker of Gods rest.' [14] 
cxvi, 15, [17] simple: So ed. iGojj the editions of l6lg, 1633 n 
■ simply,' [30] ortaldng: Some copies of ed. 1 605 have ' or in totii 
others 'and in taking:' in the Errata to ed. 1603 the leadiog is 
-taking,' and this is adopted in edd. 1629, 1633, [31] En. xiiii. 

P. 11)1. [1] Gen.v. i+. [a] Jude 14. The apocryphal Book of Eni 
was brought from Abyssinia by Bruce, and translated into English 
Abp. Lnacence. [4] knoweth it not: Some copies of ed. 1605 » 
' knowelh it, decideth it not.' The Latin has ntscil tarn cerit 7'ktoli^ 
The compositor's eye liad been cattgTit by the following line. [6] Z< 
the Stoic, who died b.c 36,^. [10} the Cyrenaics: founded by Arts 
pus of Cyrene, who flourished b.o. 366. "Their doctrines ti 
Epicureanism, [rj] Lat. nee minus Ulam alieram Epicu 

rsfomoiam. [19] Comp. Ovid, Met, i, 107: 

' Ver erat sternum, placidique tepcntibus a 
Mulcebanl lephyrj natos sine semine floi'es." 
[30] and IleriUus: Lat. deniijvi it iUata 
txholmn. Herillus of Carthage flonrished about n.c. 3G4, Cic de 1 
iv. 14, [34! revived : Some copies of ed, 1,105 read 'leceocd.' ( 
Epictetus, Enchir. 1-7. 

P. ri)i. [3] Consalvo ; Fernandez Consnlvo, or Gonsalvo. of Cordi 
the Great Captain. This story is told by Guicciardini. Hist, T] 
[3, 4] he had rather die , . than to have : Observe the looseness of 
coustiuctioo. See p. 1S9, 1. 13. [<;] leader: So edd. 1639 and M 
and some copies of ed, 1605 ; others have ' reader.' Lat. dux el Imf 
(or. [6] bath signed ; ' to sign lo ' a document is to attest it by afib 
one's signature, and hence to atle.^t generally. [lb.] Prov. xv. ig, | 
Atlstotte, Rhct. i. 5, { 10. [14] Mr. Ellis has shown that this waa 
opinion of Arislippus and not of Diogenes, Diog. Lawt. Aristip. ii 
TO Kpanii' Kai /i)) ijrTairflai ^3oi/Siv apiuriir, oi tJ /i!) x^S'Soi. [35] 1 
^cu leal anixou was the maxim of Epictetus. [36] refrain: to hn 
rein in. as it were ; a figure from horsemansbip. [ag] want of app] 
lion ; Lat. litipiiiudinem ad morigfrandum. Mr. Spedding rightly etpB 
it ... ■ ,..M„. nr — ->^i ;„„..= ^j accommodation,' , 
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. anii in the Speech agninBl Duels (pp. iS, 19. 
the Essay. [4] De Augm. vii. a. [Sj PlautuBy 
1, 14, Condus prcmus sam froeuraloT peni. Baiet (Alvearic) 
[e that haih the keeping of a storetioiise, or drie larder: nlsaa 
romuE.' And 'A Steward, or he that keepeli. the store of 
CAidus.' Eacon in this passage evidently regards andui as 
wlu) colleetiii the stores, and promia ihe one who dispensed 
called pda pramit quod conditum est. [11, 11] wbcieof the 
OBtll to be the worthier : In the Latin this is expanded : Alqiie. 
r, pa Aelivus at el veluli Promus, foltnlior vidilar cl dignioT; 
friar, qui Priu'vui al cl vilttli Candus, inferior esmeri polul. 
Wc- 3S- ['7] tut esteemeth, ie. bnt he esteemetli. [33] the 
U itturilia el mora. [94] Seneca, Nat, Quaut. ii. 59. § 7. 
jMvii. 1. [38] Rev. niv. 13. [3»] Ssn. Ep. x. i. § 6, quoted 
By ii. wili slight yarialions from tie original, 'eadem feceris," 
idem facias,' and * foitis aut miser nut prudcns ' for ' prudens 

[6] By Seneca. Ep. 9;. 5 46; Vila sine fropoiilo vaga tiT. 
•and" ed. 1605; 'any' is the reading of 1629, 1633. [S] 
Eome case it liath an incidence into it: Lat. qaamquaia 
It ambo ecineidant. [13] gigaiitine : i.e. seditious, rebel' 
thi; giants wl>o warred against the gods. See p, 103, and 
{16] Sylla's epitaph, written by himself, was this, — 'That no 
euer passe him, neither in doing £aod to his friends, nor in 
idiiefe to his enemies.' North's Tlutarch. p. 488 (ed. 1631). 
p. 340, L %o. [ig] active good: Lat. ioBuni activiini indivi' 
m affiarem. [10] See 'p. 1S9. [33] For let us take. .and 
iQiitted in the Lnlin. [33] multiplying and extending tlieir 
Ii other tilings : The ed. of 1O05 has ' multiplying tlieir Ibunn 
Jing upon other things.' 

[6] in stale : Lat. in tuo nalu. [9] Vitg. ^n. vi. 730, [.wj 
y J ' by the equality,' ed. 1605, corrected in the Errata. L31] 
ils' in some copies of ed. 1605. 

[4] See Plato, Gorgnas, i. 46;, 494. [ig-ao] Compare what 
tW Essay xix. p. 7b 1 ' That tlie minde of man is mofe c'aeared, 
ed, by profiting in small things, tten by standing at a stay in ■ 
1.7] Plutarch, Solon, j. Again quoted by Bacon in Cogit. de 
bag, 3 (Works iii. 197). [ji] Comp. Essay ii, p. 6: -Certainly, 
bestowed too much cost upon death, and by iheir great pre- 
lade it appeare more fearefull.' 
tj] Juv. Sat. X. 358 J quoted again in Ess. ii. p. 7. The true 
tfulium for/non. [lo-iG] l''or as .. .life; Omitted in the 

{ai] Comp. Ess, xlviii. p. 200 : ' For lookers on, many limes. 
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see moie then gamesters : and the vale best discoveretli rt 

of active matter: i.e. concerning aulijects of active life, [ag] The I 

is told by Cicero, De Oral. ii. i8. 75. 

P. 199. [4] The Baailicon DoroD, written by King Jame? for tb 
struction of his eldest Eon, Prince Henry, and published in 1603. 
in three books: the first, 'Of a king; Christian dutie towards G 
the second. 'Of a kings datie in his office;' and the third, 'Ofa 1 
behaviour in mdifferent things." [9] not sick of dizziness: Lat 
vsriigitis aliquaado carripiftir. The edition of 1605 has 'Dusini 
which is conupted to 'Businesse' in the editions of 1639 and I 
[i i] nor of convulsions . . impertinent : Lat. noa digrissionibus rfisft-aJ 
111 ilia qii/c nihil ad rkomliiim sunl expnlia'lone alijua ^exvesa eempbd 
[13] a great cause of judicature: Mr. Spedding says, 'Probably ii 
case of Sir Francis Goodwin, in i5o4, when the question was whell 
belonged to the House of Commons or the Court of Chancery to j 
of the validity of an election.' [aS] The title of this work of king J; 
is ' The True Lawe of Free Monarchies, or the reciprock and mu 
dutie betwixt a free king, and his naturall suhiects.' It was 
published anonymously in iIjoj, and was afterward; included in 
collected edition of the king's worlis published in i6r6. 

P. 100. [10] In the De Angm. Eicon quotes the example of Plin^ 
younger in hb panegyric on Trajan, [14] pari : "partie" in cd. i 
corrected in Errata. [25] FtQV. slIv. S. [30] Comp. Shakespeare, C 
beline, ii, 4. 107: 

'It is a bmiliii unto n-.ine eye. 
Kills me to look on'l.' 
[31] which .. they leese; Another example of the redundance ot 
pronoun. See note on p. ii, 1. 26, 

P. JOI. [1-17] Comp. Bacon, Meditntioncs Sncrte, 3. [16] I 
xviii. 3, quoted from the Vulgate, [18] for coastruclioa, see p. 51, 
[30] Lucius Brutus: See Livy, bk. ii. 5. [33] Vir^. .ffin, vi, 823; , 
for fnia is the true reading, but the latter is also found in the De ; 

P. aoa. [a] This discussion is related by Plutarch, Brutus, xii. ». 
Comp. Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. iv. I. 316: 

'To do a great right, do a Ijltle wrong.' 
[la] Plutarch, De Sanitate Pnccepta, 14; Praeepla Genrnd. Reip. 
Bacon, Apoph. 138. [20] De. Augro. vii. 3. [26] Atislotle, W\ 
Mor. i. I. 

P. 103. [3] Cicero, Fro Mnnena, 30. f 6a,. [6] Seneca, Ep. 71. 
[9] Hippoctales. Aphorism, ii. 6. [13,14] Lat. ariomen pkilaiapl 
moralem in /amuUtiiim iheolagite rccifiimlar anciilce frudtnlii tiflditsi 
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tut praslo ill el m'mhiril, quid prohibealt [15] 
Ki] as it may yield of herself: Observe that the neuter 
I 'itself' tad not come generally into use. [14] — 204, 
extant : Instead of this the Latin has only, Earn igilfr, 
aim iHler dssiderala eoUoceiKos, aliqua ex parle odsiit- 

[7] the husbandman connoi command, neither, &c: Observe 
negative, as ia Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. iii. 4. It : 
'1 never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now." 
Hit our command; i.e. beyond our control. [ii-j6] For lo 
,. apply: Altered in the Latin. [i5] Virg. Ma. v. 710, 
1 omnis foi-luna ferendo est.' [13] properly: ' property ' in ' 
lorrected to " properly ' in the Errata and in ed. 1629. 
a-31] wherein .. mallEnity; Omitted in the Latin. [6] Aris- 
Hic. iv. 7. [lo] to few: Mr. Spedding conjectnres that we 
t'toiiKmrffew.' [18] Virg. .ffin. i. 2J. [aoj See Ei. xxxiv. 
Lriatotle, Elh. Nic. iv. 6. [30] properly: This is the rending 
Gag, 1633, but Mr. Spedding altai's it to ' property,' as in 
'3- 

[33 Lati '""< niriq'ie stimla tlmninu'm hmjih juhRr affimdsn 
] These different dispositions are arranged according to the 
rich are supposed lo predominate over them : Saturn, Jupiter, 
" I, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. Comp. p. 43: 'Saturn, 
rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
d action.' [6] Compare Bacon's Letter to Lord Eurghley 
{,eUei5, L 108): 'not as a man bom under Sol, that loveth 
lOT under Jupiter, that loveth business (for the contemplative 
Srieth me away wholly)." [8-23] A man shaU fiud..u5e of 
is entirely omitted in the I^alin, and another paragraph sub- 
's partly made up of a sentence previously omitted (p. 303, 
of a passage of some length in which Sacon points to 
MstorialiB as the source from which to gather materials for 
e on the several characters of natures and dispositions, [g] 
of these 'relations' see Ranke's History of the Popes, App. 
i. Foster). [16] is: 'as'incdd. i6os, i6ig, 1633. [ai] 
lies' is the spelling of ed, 1605. [36] by the region: lau 
)j] FlBntUS, Miles Gloriosus, iii. 1. 40. 
t4l Tit. i. la, 13, quoting from Epimenides. [6] Sallust, 
113. This is quoted again in Essay xix. p. "jT, and there 
to Tacitus : ■ For it is common with prinos, (saith Tacitus) 
onlrodictories. Suat fUmmqiie regum tnhiilala vthemenlts, 
~ it is the sol^ciime of power, to thinke to 
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command the end, and yet not to endnre the mesne.' [9] TadtM 
Hist. i. 50; quoted again in. Essay xi. p. 4a. [iiJPindar, Olym. i. 55 
of Tantalus: Karawii/^i liiyav 5\Sdv oiic iSwaaB.,. [:4] Pa. Ixii. 10 
[17] Arist. Rliet. ii. 11-17. [=31 it is in order: i.t. the order is. 

P. 208. [r] poliliques: 'in pcliliques,' ed. 1603. corrected in Eriati 
and ia edd. ifisg, 1633. [a] Solon, Fr. i. S (ed, Gaisford), referring 1( 
Pisistratus. See Bacon's Apopli. 23J, and Cicero, Pro Clucutto, 49, 
Solon's lines are : 

'Ef dfifiBii' El SaXaaaa TopiaaiTOi, flw W tii bSitIjv 
Mi) myj vaVTur IstI Bisaiuranj. 

'AtSpSi' S' in iiiyiKiav T-i^it S^Xiirai K, t. \. 
[1 1] affections, which is. Sic. : for ■ which are, &c.' in modem nsage. 
is not necessaiy to suppose tliat this is a mistake of Bacon's. The 
stantive verb h frequently found to iigree with the subject which follows 
it, a^in Chaucer (Cant. Tales, I. 14625), ' Peter 1 (( am J." See also 
p. 136, 1. 31, and Shakespeare, Rich. U. v. 5. 55, 5G: 
■ Now sir, the sound tknt tells wliat honr 
Arc clamorous groans.' 
[13] Aristotle, Rhet.ii. i-ii. Comp, Eth. Nic it. 4. i. [19] For the 
repetition of the negative see note on p. 142, 1. 13. [ag] Plntarch and 

Seneca wrote dd' Aogei, and riutaich has treatises of comfort upon 
adverse accidents (addressed to his wife and to ApoUonius), and of 
tenderness of countenance (ircpl Sv!7wwiai) or bashfulness. Seneoi too 
has a dialogue de Camotaiioni. [30] of Comfort Tipon adverse accidents; 
Omitted in Lat. 

P. 209. [t] and how again conlained from act and further degrees 
i.e. how restrained from leading to actions and reaching a greater 
height. [4] how they gather and fortify; Omitted in the Latin. [13] 
pramium and fana : The doctrine of rewards and punishments is lamiliar 
to the readers of ]3ntler's Analogj. [jj] these as thej have detenninaK 
use in moralities : LaL iac eairn sunt ilia gtiie regaanl in moral" 
From which Mr. Spedding conjectures we should read ' these art 
SiC.' [27! described: Perhaps we should read ' prescribed." [38] sc 
'scemc' in fd. 1605, corrected in Errata. [30] insist: 'visit' in 
1605, corrected in Ermla and in edd. 1619, 1633. 

P, 2:0. [r] Aristotle, Elh.Nic.ii. I. i. [aaj as there is : We shonld 
□ow say, 'as there art,' but Bacon uses 'there is' like ihe Fr. U y a. 
[a6] diffident; ' different' in ed. 1605, corrected in Errata and in eiliL 
16 jg, 1633. [29] in the end; • on the end" in ed. 1605. corrected in 

P- '"■ [3! ^^ knots and stands of the mind; Lat. uadoi obictsqu* 
nmiiii. [4] the more easy ; ' the more easily' in ed. t6o;, corrected in 
EnaU and edd. of 1619, iSji, Mr. Sjedding says, 'Possibly Sacoo 
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mole nm more cmSy. The ttanslatinn has/aciVi tl placidt delabinhir.' 
[5] Ariatotle, Eth, Nit ii, 9. 5. [5] bending; So ed. 1633; 'bynding' 
e<L 1605 ; ' binding' ed. idtg. [14] St. Augustine (Confess, i. 16) calU 
]Kieti7 iiinHDi nron'i ab ibriii docloriius prapiualuia, and Jerome, in one 
of his letters to Damasus (Ep. 1 46}, says, I><Bmanum cibus 1st cannina 
fauarum. Both these quotations are combined in one passage by Cor- 
nelius Agripptt, De Incert. &c. c. 4, and hence Bacon may bave com- 
poonded the pbra^e vinutn tUemanuiii, which he uses again in Essay i. 
p. 3 : ■ One of the fathers, in great severity, called poesie vinum dtemo- 
turn: becaose it filleth tbe ittiagination, and yet it is, but with the 
shadow of a lie." [iS] Aristotle, Elh, Nic. i. 3. 5. Mr, Ellis, in his 
aaxe on the corresponding passage of the De Augmenlis, points out 
that 'Aristotle, however, speaks uot of moral but of political philosophy, 
II is inteicsting to observe that the error of the text, which occurs also 
in Ihe Ad^vancement of Learning, has been fallowed by Shakespeare in 
Truilus and Cressida 1 

" Not much 
Unlike young men, wbom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear laoral philosophy," 
See Hector's speech in the second scene of the second act.' Mr. Sped- 
Jing has shown that the same error is committed by Virgilio Malveiii 
in his Discorsi sopra Comclio Tacito. 

P. 313. [13] Seneca, Here. Furens, 351. [13] Jnvenal, Sat. xiii. 105, 
[16] Machiayelli, Disc. L 10. [34] incompaliLlc : Lat, insociabSa. 
[lb.] Cicero, Pro Mnrama, xxix. 61, [31] See p. 209, L 13-35. 
P. 313. [15] as was said: See p. J03. 

V. 114. [8] Which slate of mind; i.e. With regard lo, or concerning 
ivhich state of mind. [10] Aristotle, Eth. Nic. vii. I. i. [17J Pliny, 
Paneg. c. 74. Pro nobis ipas jtiidtm htce fuil summa vaKrum, ul not sic 
amareHl dii qiiomodo la. This panegyric was not a funeral oration, as 
Bacon describes it, hut was delivered, at the beginning of the reign of 
Trajan, who survived Pliny, [35] CoL ilL 14. [j6] as ; Omitted in ed. 
1605, but inserted in the Errata and edd. 1O19, 1633. [37] Menandec ; 
'Not Menander, bat Anaxandhdes.' ^Ellis.) See Meineke Grace Com. 
i. 199: 

jj coftnTni yiyirat Sc3daiia\0! 
nioi! m\ii xpt'iTTWv vp6i Tur irepamay Sfuir. 
e Drydcn's Cymon and Iphigenia. 
f.P."si5. [5] Xenophon, Symp. i. 10. [11] See Kov. Org. praef. [1;] 
Hifpreased: La,t. pnevaricaii ^Tinf. [13] Is. xiv. 14. [14] Gen. iiL 5. 
l]Matt.v.44; Luke vi. 17, j8. [34] Ps. crfv. g, [37] concerning 
ie culture and regiment of the mind : Lat de Gtorgids ammi. [33J 
t^enes, De Jalsa Legalione, p. 355, This story U omitted in the 
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Lalin, and ^ made use of by Uncon (Nov. OrE. i. 113) for illnatmtiop 
the difference between hia own philosophy, which he compares li 
and the philosophy which was current in his time, 

P. ai6. [4] Virg. Mn. vi. 894. [iS] See p. 133, 1, si. [tg] inquired 
in rational and moral knowledges: i.e. investigated with reference ti 
what is Itnoivn in reason and moral*, lat. djaxla moralis dcclrina ail 
illud coHlcmplimin; [aa] agile: 'agill' in edd 1605, 1619, 1633. The 
same spelling is found in the ea.rly quartos of Shakespeare, Romeo and 
Juliet, ill 1. i6j. [24] easy; ■ easilye " in ed, 1605; 'easie/edd. 1629, 
1*^33' [2S, 19] vlitch have neither strength of honesty, nor substance 
of sufficiency : Lat, ilUs lamen not supfiilil aul probilas aiirai iit vdiitt 
vira HI ^ssial rede ogere. ' SufKciency ' is here used in the sensi 
' capacity,' ' ability," as in a Cor. iiL 5, ii. 8, and in Bacon, Essay Iv, 
p. 191; 'such as have great places nnder princes, and execute their places 
with tH^citney'. [30] that can neither become themselves : i. e. who 
cao neither act gracefully. Lat. qvi lamcn nee siW ipsis omamenla sual, 
[^i] And those in whom this conjunction is found, he adds in the Latin, 
sa-e men endued with a. kind of stoic gloom and insensibility, who do the 
deeds of virtue but ecjoy none of its pleasures. [33] reduced lo stupid : 
i.e. rendered stupid. Compare 'lenveth it for suspect' p. Sl,l. 13, 
Kitchin suggests stupidity or stupor. 

P. ai7. [3] De Angm. vIlL i. [fi] Plutarch, Cato, B. [7] a 
were better: Le. might better, which is the reading of some modem 
edilioiM. [8, 9] if you could get but some few go right: i.e. I 
tight. See Abbott's Shakespeare Grammar, 5 349. [i6]aChron.x 
of the kingdom of Judah under Jehoshaphat. The early editions h&ve 
diximl for direxeral, but the latter is the correct reading of the De Ang- 
menlis. [20] Gen. nl. [13,24] These respects, ..knowledge: Instead 
of this sentence the Latin has, IIoc deaique Elkicam graiial, Paliiica sue- 
eurril. [iH] comfort, use, and protection : The Latin explains these ai 
comfort against solitude, assislouce in business, and protection agajns 
injuries. 

P. 218. [a] In the Latm, the value of convenation is compared U. 
that of action in oratory. [3I Ovid, De Arte Araat ii. 3IJ, [t] 
Qoinlus Cicero, in his book De Pelitione Consulatus (si 44). sayst 
Curaque ul adilua ad le divmi tiochinaque foleant; neqvt lelum /oribuM 
adium luorum sid eliam vullu at fronle qua est aniiai janua: 1 
Bgnifical valunlaletn abdilam ttse ac relrusam, pond referl paltre 1 
[10] Cicero, Ep. ad Att. ii. 11. [11] the war depending; Lat. 6iIIa 
adhuc fenienli. [17] Livy, xxiii. 12 : Si rilicntm out superbus mil <*. 
nojfini vidiar.&c [13] affectation: 'affection' in ed. iCoj; corrected 
in Errata and edd. ifiag, 1633. [lb.] Qaid de/orrm'us, ftc See An- 
lifheta. xxxiv. [31] form: 'howr' in ed. 1605, corrected to Tonrme" 
in £rr3Ea.' ■ jbrme' is the tea^dtng oi «^ lEii^ '^iju' al «d. n 
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Mr. Spedding reads 'honoi'.' If any conjecture were necessary, 
'iiumour' miElit be suggested, l^b.] in it: 'in rauie' ed. 1605, 
corrected in Errata and ed. i6lg. Mr. Spedding conjectuiea lliat 
the true reading may be 'in the same,' though he prints 'in name' 
donbtfully. 

P. 119. [6] Eccl. ij. 4, quoted again in Essay Li., ' Of Ceremonies 
end Respects ' (p. 3 1 1) ; ' Salomon saiCh ; Ht thai considtrtlh Ike viutd, 
iMl not soio, and he ihat iooketh 10 the ilaidi, shall not reape. A wise 
man will make more opportunities then he lindes. Mens l)ehaviour 
thould be like their apparcU, not too strait, or point device, but fiee 
for QLercise or motion.' The whole Hs5a.y should be read in connexion 
with this passage. [15] hath been elegantly handled; A MS. note in 
tile margin of a copy of the Advoncenaent of Learning (ed. 1605) in the 
Cambridge Univ. Library is "per il Guazzo,' that is, Stefano Guozzo, 
who wrote La Civil Conversalione in four books. The QrsC Ibiee 
books were translated into English by George Fettle in 1581. Another 
edition, including a translation of the fourth book by B. Voung. ap- 
peared in 1586. [so, 11] Comp. Advice to the Earl of Rutland on his 
travels : ' An authority of an English proverb, made in despite of 
learning, that the greatest clerks are not the wisest men.' (Spedding's 
Letters and Life of IJacon, ii. 13.) See Montaigne, Ess. i. 14, and 
a saying of Heraclitus of Ephesus, ■soKviiaSai vlov oli StUnKti ^Dicg. 

Laert. ix. 1). [34] /or wisdom of behaviour: i.e. wilX regard it 
wisdom of behaviour. [30] except some few scattered advertisements : 
LM. prater pauca quisdain momla civilia in facciculum unum vel alierum 
eolltcla. [33] as the other : i. e. as of the others. Lat. licul de taleris. 
pb.] witli mean (Le. moderate) experience: Lat a/ijuo cxpcriciiiia 

T. 3 10. [1] and outshoot them in their own bow : Lat. tl propria 
Ularvm (jpiod dicilur) arcu vii magU t longmqva firirent. Bacon uses 
the same expression in Essay Iv. p. a 30, [9] Cicero, De Orat. iii. 33. 
ii '33' 134' [1^] i' '"^^ '^^ <" "^^ '-B- >" ^^ times of ubich be 
was writing, a little before his own. Lat. paula oale sua tecula. [la] 
in the Place: Lat, is faro, [ao] cases: So in ed. 1605; 'causes' in 
ed, 1629, 1633. Lat. in eoiiSus particularibus. [ai] cases; 'causes' 
in edd. 1605, l6lg, 1633. LaL casuum conaimilium. Perhaps We 
shoidd read 'cases' in both instances, [la] Q. Cicero: 'Q.' is omitted 
ID ed. i6oi, but added in the Errata, and in edd. 1639, 163.^, [14] 
Mr. Ellis adds Frontinus's tract Dt AqiHednaibas. [31] 1 Kings 
iv. 29. 

. P. aai. [3] The number of examples in the De Augmeuhs is m- 
j thirty-four, which are arranged in n different order nnd 
at mnct greater length. The 14th and aist in the Advance- 
e omitted altogetha in the De Aug;m«ati«, Iba c^o^3^iava, 
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except that on p. 324, 1, i, are from the VulEnle, which win be found 
in many cases to differ niateriaEy from the English Version. [4] 
£ccl. vii. ti. [6] commended: 'concluded' in ed. 1605, corrected 
in Errata. [8] Plutarch, Pomp, ao; Seit. i?. [lol Prov. xxix. 9. 
[17] ProT. Mix, 31. [ji] Prov. xxii. 39. [a6] Eccl. i». 15. [aS] 
Plutarch, Pomp. jdv. a ; Tacitus, Ann. tL 4G. Quoted again in Essay 
xxvii. p. [oS : 'For nhen he had carried the consulship for a frend 
of bis, against the pursuit of Syllo, and that Sylla did a, little resent 
thereat, and hegan to speoJce great, Pompey turned upon him agiine, 
and in effect bad him be quiet; For that more men adored the niui* 
rising, Iheu the sunnt silting.' [31] Eccl. 1:. 4. 

P. 333, [4] Eccl. ix. 14, 15. [lb.] el pauci: 'a' is omitted in ed, 
1G05. Is] vaUmU: the true reading, but vadavil is in the old editions 
and in the De Augmentis. [9] corruplion : So in edd. 1639, iG.^j: 
' CDrmplions' in ed. 1G05. [ll] Prov. xv. t. [14] Prov. xv. 19. 
[16] deferred: -differrcd' in ed. iGos- [19] EccL rii. 8. [30] about 
prefaces and inducements : Lat. de iermoiium quorum adifu aljut in' 
greau, [15] Prov. xxviii. ai. [25] Compare Essay xi, p. 43: 'As 
for focilitiei it is worse then bribery. For bribes come but now 
and then; bnt if importiinitie, or idle respects lead a man, he shall 
never be without. As Salomon saith; To retpecl persani. is hdI good: 
for ™eft o man tdll sransgrisie for a piece of bread.' [36] lightly : SO 
in ed. 1605 ; 'hJEhly' in edd. ifiag, 1633. [jS] Prov. xxviii. 3. [j*] 
Prov. XXV, »6. Comp. Essay Ivd. p, asi : 'One foule seoteocc doth 
more hurt, then many foule examples. For these doe but corrupt 
the streame; the other conuptcth the fountaine.' 

P. 213. [4] Prov. xxviiL 24. Omitted in the Latin. [10] Prov. 

xxii. 34. [15] Prov. xi. ag. [20] Prov. x. i ; quoted again in Essay 

viL p. 14. [35] Prov. xvii. 9. [30] Prov. liv. 33. [32] aboundetb: 

So in ed. 1G05. Compare Shakespeare, Rich. II. it. 1. 15S : 

'Reproach and dissolution hargeth over him.' 

P. 3*4. [1] Prov. xviii. ry. [.1] in sort: So in ed. iGoSi 'in sach 
sort,' edd. 1629, JG33. [6] Prov. xviu. S. Omitted in the Latin. [7] 
Here: 'there' in edd. 1603, 1639, 1633. [n] Prov. ii. f. [lb.] 
abh 'libi' in some copies of ed. 1605. [13] general; 'geril' in cd. 
1605, corrected in Errata, [ifi] Prov. ix. 9. [2r] Prov. xxvii. 19. 
[26] Ovid, De Art Am. i. 760, [39]— p. 135, [7] led with « desire .. , 
examples : The Latin hus only, digailale el rii iJaiHS el aulkorit longini 
provccti. 

P- 235- ii\ more of the engle; In Mr. Ellis'? copy of Montagu's ed. 
of Bacon 1 tind the following MS. note : ■ Mete of the eagle — that is, 
more of a mystical and recondite character. The allusion is lo the 
ca^le as the symbol of S. JoW, ani Vi ■iiLa dsmaifte): at his Bospck, 
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Ai i» loKnm, the four beaiits in Ezechiel are taten by S. Jerome to 
^piff the 4 evangelists.' [6] dedu cements; ' didiicements' in ed. ifios- 
[13] for &blBs: Lat. quod ad fisbulm. [17] of negotiation and 
OCcadons: Lat, de negaiis a oaailanitriis sparsis. [iM] See p, 97. 
[a8] mny: "manye" in ed. 1605, corrected to 'may" in the Ernttt. 
Some copies of ed. 1605 have 'maye.' [30] action; 'gaine" in ed. 
1605, corrected in Errata and cdd. 1GJ9, 1633. Mr. Spcdding coH' 

' P. «j6, [3] histories: So all the old editions. We shonld probably 
Bnd * history.' [5] because it is: Tlie edd, of 1605, 1639, 1633 have 
Mb>pl7 'is-' Tl)e reading of the text is fiotn the Errata to ed. 1605. 
[^b. Markby mends llie passage tiius; 'so history of lives is the most 
[iroper for discourse of hnainess, /or (/iscouth 0/ business is more con- 
Teisant in private actions.' Mr. Spedding prints, ' so histories of lives 
ii the most proper for discourse of business, □; more conversant in. 
frivate actions.' In the text of ed. 1C05 the passage stands thus; 
'10 Histories of Ijucs is the rooste proper for disconise of businesse 
is more conversante in prinate actions.' [9] great: Mr. Spedding 
eonjeclures 'nearer.' Perhaps 'greater' may be the true reading, ed. 
ifoS having 'grcate.' The Latin is, spiUnla magis in proxima el ad 
Ksum nigalia soltnl rijirtssenlare. [12] of this part of civil knowledge, 
tonchmg negotiation : lat-porlionh frlnus doclrinit denegollis, rpialraelat 
tccesiones sparsai, [14, &c.] Read with this passage Essay xxiii., ' Of 
Wisedome for a Mans Selfe.' [3a] like anfs, which ij &c: For the 
construction compare L 4 above, and p. zoS, L la. Perhaps ve should 
read 'like ait am, vrbich is &c.' Comp. Ess. jiiii. p. 96- 'An ant 
is a wise creature for it selfe ; bat it is a shrewd thing, in an orchard, 
or garden." [14] Plautos, Trimiminns, ii. 1. 83, [36] This proverb 
is usually ascribed to Appius Claudius. See the treatise De Republ, 
Ordin. i. i, formerly attributed to Sallust. Both this and the following 
^notation are repealed in Essay iI. ' Of Fortune.' [27] IJvy Tcxxix. 43. 
[30] Read with this paragraph Essay il. 

P. 217. [3] riularch, Sylla, \-i. 5. [7] Ezelc raii. 3. [8] Hab. i. 
16. [16] The Latin adds di contempiore Deum Mezeniio. [li] Virg. 
lEn. X. 773. [3b.] missile: 'inutile' in ed. 1605, but corrected in 
Errata. [la] The Latin adds another story of Julius Caisar from 
Ins life by Suetonius, c 77. [16] Plutarch, Sjll a, vi. 5. [iS] Plutarch, 
Caesar, C. 38. [19] positions; lat. stalmtia. [20] Sapiens domlaabilar 
aslrli; Mr. Ellis says, "This sentence is ascribed to Ptolemy by 
Cognalus.' Compare Albumaiar. i. 7 : 

■ Indeed, th' JEgyptian Ptolumy Ihe wise 
Tronounc'd it ns an oracle of truth, sapiaa Jomt, 
Zmia artuii &&; Ovid, Met. xiv. irj. [gg] Suetonius, C 
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P. tiS. [13] because pragmatical men.&c: he. in order fllat^ & 
[ao] the globe of crystal: See p. 349, 1. 9. [3a] Liicion, Hennotim. 

30. The iloty is ogain alluded to in Essay xlv. p. 180. 

P, sag. fgl Virg. JEn, iv. 413, [2a, 21] For bd explanation of the 
terms iDajor and minor propositions in a syllogism, sec Fowler's 
Deductive Logic, ch. iii. p. 81. [25] Pror. xx, J. [31] Va<pt kcJ 
)ilimia' imareiu, ipBpa ToCra tSv tt^pfvajy, a saying of EpidiannUS 
ijuoted by Cicero, EpisL ad Alt. i. 19 S. and again by Q. Cicero, 
De Petit. Cons. %. 39: 'quamobreia 'Rmxapitftar illud teneto. netvi 
alque artus esse sapienti^ non temere credere.' [32] Comp Ess. 1 
p 10: 'For the discovery, of a mans selfe, by the trncts of his countei 
ance, is a great weaknesse, and betraying; by how mudi, it is loaaj 
limes, more marked and beleeved, then a mans words.' 

P- '30- [3] Jo"' "■ 3. [6] Q. Cicero, De Petit. Consul xi. 44. [8] 
T^itus, Ann. i. 11, [13] Tacitus, Ann. i. 55. [18] Tacitns, Ann, vt, 

31. [16] This paragraph and the following ('As for ■words . . . Oruik') 
are transposed in the Latin, [28] Uvy, xxriii. 42. [29] Mr. Elli* 
quotes tlie iLilian proverb : 

■ Chi mi fa plh caresse cTie non suole 
ro'a ingannato, o ingannar mi vuole.' 
[31] For small favours, Sc.i i.e. AsforsMall favour!, && 

P. »3i. [i] Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. 33, WolTs Latin translation. 
See Ellis's note on De Augra. -vi. 3 <to1. i. p. 6Sn. Compare The 
Colours of Good and Evil, 10. p. afig (ed. W. A. Wright) 1 • As wheu 
Demosthenes reprehended the people for harltning lo the conditions 
oifered by King Phillip, being not honorable nor equall. he saith the; 
were but alimeats of their sloth and wenltenes, which if they were 
taken away, neccssitie woulde teach Ihem stronger resolutions.' {i\ 
are: See note on p. 116, 1, 14. [6] Tacitus, Hist. iv. 39. [10] LaL 
Sim/ qiiidim ilia (b( de urinis lojuuafur midiei) mertlricia. [16] Tadtus, 
Ann. iv. 11. See Suetonius, Tib, 53. [Jl] Hot. Ep. i. 18. 38. \if\ 
This proverb is again quoted in Essay vi. ' Of Simulation and Dis- 
simulation,' p. 31. [29] As for the knowing of tnen, Sc. This 
paragraph and the following are transposed in the Latin. [30J weak- 
nesses: The reading ot ed. 1633; edd. 1605 and 1629 Lave 'weak- 

P- »3'. r>] or equals: Omitted in the ttanshition. [3] Q. Cice 
De Petit Consul, v. 17, quoted again in Essay Iv. p. l3o. [loj LaL 
vbi hinquam ordinarius rcuderai, [29} ProV. Xxv. 3. 

P. 233. [3] Tacitus, Ann. xir. 57. [4] rininnir: 'rinacur' in ed. 
tfiof, corrected in Errata. [23] Epictetus, Enchir. c.9. [15] In the 

Ijitin this is more fully expressed : El hoc solo, alpit tli 

iitjulurum fOii ess* fosiit adiiisccre. 
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[T^iily: i.e. but, or only. We ^ave an instance of 
e redupliettlioB in p. 174, 1. 10: 'For those whose conceits 
■d ID popular opinions, need onfy but to prove or dispute.' [7] 
»3, »4. [14] these . . . those ; The first referring to the nearer, 
nd to the more distant antecedent. [16] Tadtu;, Ann. i. 54. 
The Latin quotes the instance of Pericles. [31] by Duke Valentine: 
IflU a ValaUiHo Borgia. Cssar Boreitt, SOU of Pope Alexander VI., 
who was made Duke of the Valentinois. Guicciardini, vi. 3. If 
Bacon had lived now he might have qiioted the instance of Talleyrand, 
nbo begun life es an ecclesiastic, and was an Abbi and Bishop of 
Anlun before he became the French Minister of Foreign AETairs and 
the first diplomatist in Europe. 

P, 333. [6] Plutarch, Cjefar, c. 3. [13] transferred; 'transgressed' 
in «dd. 1605, 163^ 1633. The Latin has, Iratalidil se ad arles mililans 
tl imptriUoTias : ix gmbus lumtnam rerum fasligiam eomcendit. [r6] all 
i^se friends and followers : The La.lin adds. .i4nn:ni'ifs. Hirtius, Pansa, 
Of^Bi, Balbus. Dolabtlla, Pollio, riliqm, [84! Cicero, Epist. ad Att, 
ii. 10. [17] and pressing the fiict: Lat. quiqae factum in ommbaa 

P. 2.16. [11] Tacitus. Hist. ii. Sa; quoted again in Essay liv., 'Of 
Vaine-Gloiy,' which may be read in connexion with this paragraph. 
[16] Mr. Ellis suggests that "this precept seems taken from the advice 
pven by Medius to Alexander's sycophants,' See Plutarcli, De Adnlat. 
« Amico, c 84. [lb.] calumiiiare: ' cBliiinnlari' in ed. 1605, corrected 
ia Errata. It is attributed lo Machiavelli in a letter from the Earl 
of Derby to his son (Peck's Desidera\a Curiosa, lib. xi. p. jS, ed. 
'735)' *""■'''"■ fii'"n""'ar(, alijuid adisrebil. See also Bacon, Worlfs, 
tiii. 148. [35] "^ '" niilitary persons; Comp. Ess. hv. p. 317: 'In 
ntilitsr commanders and soldiers, vaine glory is an essentiall point; 
lot as iron sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpnelh another.' 
[»B] taxing, i. e. censuring. [19] cracing, i. e. praising, complimenting. 
\ji] Comp. Ess. liv. p. 217 ; 'And those that are of solide and sober 
naluTM, have mote of the ballast, then of the saile.' 

p. 53-, [8] satiety: Spelt 'sadety' in ed. 1605. [11] Rhetor, ad 
Keren, iv. 4, quoted by Mr. Ellis; Vidtle nt imieli renm majorum 
tideemini, si vas fnnia res sic«U magna dilalal. [11] Iheir wants, 
Iheir defects. [a6j Ovid, Ars Amand. iL 661. 
. 9381 [7] tbat passeth this other, i. e. in impudence [33] rescus- 
'! So edd. 1605 and iGag ; ed. 16,13 has the modem form 'rescuing.' 
GIossBiy- [ijl by somewhat in their person or fortune: The 
I illustrates this by instances of deformed persons, bastards, and 
branded with some mark of disgrace, Comp. Essay iliv,, 'Of 
nnity,' p. 1?3; 'Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person, 
.dpth enduce contempt, hath also a perpetuall spurre in himselfe. 
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to rescue and deliver himself from scome; tlietefote aH deforracd 
persons are eKtreme bold.' [37] Paragraphs 32-38 are arranged in. 
the Latin In the following order; 35. 33. 36, 37, 33, 34, 38. [31] 
Cicero, Brut 95 ; of the ' fluent end luimriant speech ' of Hortensius. 
See Essay xlii. x>' 375. [33] IJvy xxxix. 40; quoted again in 
Essay xL 

P. »39. [8] Machiavelli, Disc, sopra Livio, iii. 9. [14] Demosthenes, 
T Pliil. § 46. [al] See Aulus GcUius, i. ig; Bacon, Essay xxi. p. 89; 
Colours of Good and Evil, p. i6j. [30] Lucaji, viii. 485. 

P. 340. [a] from foil: i.e. from being foiled or repnlscd. Lat. a 
repulsa. [3] please Ihc most: i.e. the majority of people. Lst. tl 
fauciores ofendemus. [10] Demosthenes, 1 Phil, | 45. [18] imperfect! 
'vnperlite" in ed. 1605, [n] Prov. xxx. 19. [17] Comp. Essay ri. 
p. 19: "Certainly the ablest men, that ever were, have had nil an 
opennessB, and franclcnrase of dealing; and a name of certainty, and 
veracity; but then they were like horses, well mannaged; for they 
could tell passing well, when to stop, or tume.' Sir H. L. Bulwer 
{Historical Characters, i. 400) siys of Talleyrand! 'What struck the 
vulgar, and many, indeed, above the vulgar, who did not remember 
that the really crafty man disguises bis craft, was the plain, open, 
and straightforward way in which he spoke of and dealt with all 
public matters, without any of those mysterious devices wlucli dis- 
tinguish the simpleton who is in the diplomacy from the statesmoii 
who is a diplomatist.' [30] PlLitirch, Sylla, 3S. See p, 194, \^a\ 
Plutarch, C3;s. xi. 1. 

P. 341. [3] Cicero, Ep. ad Att. s. 4. 5 1. [G] darling: Spelt 'dcar- 
Img' m ed. 1605. [7] Cicero, Ep. ad Ati xvi. 15. § 3. [10] Ccesar's; 
See p, 55, 1. 3a. [lb-] and men laughed: So in ed. 1605: edd. 1619, 
1633 have "whereat many men langhcd." [13] the like: So ed. 160S; 
'tlie like to this" edd. 1639, 1633. [lb,] thought: So edd. ifiig, 1633; 
'though' ed. 1S05. [16] Tacitus, Hist. iL 38. [17] Sallust apud 
Sueton. De Claris Gram- C. 15. [»7] casual: LaL casibui obKosda. 
[30] Compare Essay ri. p. :8: 'Dissimulation is but a &int kind 
of policy, or wisdome; for it astteth a strong wit, and a strong heart, 
to know when to tell (rutii, and to doe it. Therfore it is Ibe 
weaker sort of politicks, that are the great dissemblers,' [jaj Tacitns, 

P. 343. [10] but not of proportions and comparison, Le. of the 
relative values of things- Lat. di pridis vera imperitissime. [Ji] Car'sar, 
Eell. Civ. i. 30. Compare Essay intvi. p, 104; 'So certainly, there 
are in point of wisdooie, and sufficiency, that doe nothing or little, 
very solemnly; Magna canalu niigas,' [31] In the second place: ' ihe* 
is omitted in edd. 1605, 1619, 1633. 

P. 343. [3] Compare Essay s^i^' ?• '■-'^> '"'lecE Machiavelli is a^niD 
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a'CDisc sopn Lit. ii. 10). Nervoi bdti pecuniam infjiitami 
Cicero, Phil. v. a. j. Id Diog. Lacrt. iv. 48, rir ■sknvToy vtipa vpa-fiia- 
nt is quoted as a saying of Bioti's. See also Pluturch, Cleom. 2J. 
[6] Incian, Charon, 10-ia. [13] In the third place: 'the' is omitted 
in edd. 1605, t6ag. [14, 15] Compare Shakespeaie, Julius Cxsar, 
it. 3, 3ia-«r. [16] it being eilrcaie hard to play an after game 
of reputation; Lat. Ardua tnim res, /amaia priceipiianlem retrovirltre, 
[aG] Virgil, Eol. ix. 66. [ag] Viieil, Georg. iii. 184, 

P. 144. [i] fortune: So in ed. 1605; 'toriunes' in edd. i6ag, 1633. 
[5] Comp. pp. ait, 313. [6, 7] and bend not . . . intendeth r Omitted 
in the Latin. [17-19] So that he shniiiJ cxnct...aitd not /o liand 
Sec-: This mixed constnictioa is of very comoiDn occurrence. It 
should be, of course, cither ' So that he should txact . . . and not ilanj 

&C.,' or ' So that he oughi ft) ixacl and not lo stand &c.' See note 

on p. 8S, 11. 7-9. [i3] an account: So in ed. 1605; 'an' ia omitted in 
edd, i6a9, 1633. [i&] Malt, xxiii. 23; Luke ». 4a. [30]— p. 345. 
[a] Omitted in tlic Latin. The story is told again in the Colours 
of Good and Eril, 4. 

P. 345. [5] Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 13. 5 4; Cicero, De Amic 16. 
Bacon, Apoph. iS». [S] troublesome spleens: Lat, malesiis cl tarhidis 
odih. [i5] 'The allusion is probably to Macchiavelli's Principe, and 

to the Corti^iana of Castlglione.' (Ellis.) 

P. 346. [4] Machiavelli, 11 Prmdpe, 17, 18. [la] Cic. Pro Rege 
Deiot. ix. 35: Ptreant amid, &c [16] 'Pope Alexander ... wiis 
desirous to trouble the waters in Italy, that be might fish the better.' 
Hist, of Hen. VIL (Works, vi. 113). [17] Cic. Pro Mur. xxv. 51. 
[19] Plnlarch, Lys. 8. [as] Bacon had entered this maxim iu his 
Promus or Commonplace hook, ■ In actions as in wayes the neerest 
y fowlest' {Works, vii. 309), [31] Eccl. ii. 11. 

P. 347. [5] Virg. JEa. ix. SES. [Bj The Latin quotes Cic. Ep. ad 
Att. ii. 13, Aljve aim uldscenlur mores sid. [11] Job it. 35. [ao] 
Hm. SaL ii. 3. 79. [33] Aurelius Victor, Epit. i. aS, [34] Spartianns, 
Vit. Sept. Sev. c. iS; Bacon, Apoph. 98. [33] Charles V., after 
laisiog the siege of Mcti, is reported to have said, 'Fortune, I now 
perceive, resembles other females, aud chooses lo confer her favours 
on young men, while she turns her back on those who are advanced 
in years.' Robertson, Charles V. ch. ix. 

P. -148. [6] Matt, vi. 33, [10] sands: 'same' in ed. 1603, corrected 
in Errata and edd. 1639, 1633. Mr. Spedding reads 'sand,' The 
reference of course is to Matt. vii. 34, 37, [11] The dying exclamation 
cording to Dio Cassius, xlvii. 49. The Latin is a tEim»- 
1 (if part of two Greek iambics : 

1! tK^ixov dpeTT) X,&yos ap' ^aO', Ifii Si at 
ill ipyai ^axovr, ni S' Sp' iSoiXeuti tijjjj. 



ifOTES. 



H 

[n De Aligns 



Sec Hat Be Snperstitione, i. wliere part is quoted. [i6] In V. 
viii. 3 the subject is treated quite diRerently. The remarks o 
secret part of gorennnent are entirely omitted, and the apology to 
(be king for passing over the siibject in silence is transferred to the 
beginning of the book. The remainder of the chapter Is t^en np 
with two dissertations, the one, Be Proferendis Finibus Imperii, whicli 
corresponds with Essay xxix, ' Of the True Greatnesse of Kingdomei 
and Estates;' the other. Be Ju&titia Univeraali. The former of these 
is said to have been translated into Ijitin by Hobbes of Malmesbniy. 
[la] Virg. JEa. vi. Ji6. [33] futility: 'facilitie' in ed. 1605, coirectea 
to 'fntilitie' in Errata. The correction is adopted in edd. 1619, 1633. 
fib.] Sisyphus and Tantalus: See Horn. Od. xL s8a-6oo; Cic. Tusc. 
Bisp. i. 5. 10; iv. 16. 35. Sisyphus was punished because he had 
betrayed the designs of the gods (Servius on Virg. ^n. vi. 616). 
Tantalus divulged the secrets of Zeus. 

P. 349. [9] Rev. iv. 6. [l8-isl Transferred in the Be Angm. 1 
the beginning of the book. [24] The story is told of Zeno ; Plut. D* 
Gurrulitate ; Biog. Laert. TJi. 34. 

P. 350. [161 Comp, Ess. Ivi. p, 217: 'For many times, the things 
deduced to judgement, may bee mevni and luum, when the reason am' 
consequence thereof may trench to point of cslatE: I call mailer 
estate, not oaely the parts of soveniigntie, but whalsoever intrnducelh 
atiy great alteration, or dangerous president! or concerneth manifestly 
any great portion of people.' 

F. 151. [3, 4] The same in all probability as the dissertation ii 
Be Angm., ' Be jnslitia universal!.' [6] This paragraph is omitted ii 
the Latin. [9] Virg. .^n. iv. 647. [19] Virg. EcL ii. a;. 

P. i.;i. [i.Bl only if: Le, if only. [^^] Made by Themistoeles tc 
Eurybiades; Plut. Reg. et Imper. Apoph. [15] so they observe : Lc 
provided that they observe. [31] Sahbath : 'Sabioth' in ed. 1605, 
corrected in edd. 1619, 1635, This confuMOn between Sabaoth ('hosts'] 
and Sabbath ('rest') is by no means uncommon, {hough in p. 111 
1. 3a, 'Sabbath' is printed correctly m ed, 160.1;. Even as late as It 
middle of the last century Dr. Johnson, in the first edition of h 
Dictionary, treated the two words as synonymona. Other example 
are found in Spenser (F. Q. viii. 1) ; 

■ But Ihenceforlh all shall rest eternally 
With him that is the God of Sabaoih hight: 
1 that great Sabaoih God, grant me that Satao/J'i sight.' 

And the second quarto of Shatespeare's Mer. of Veo. iv. i. 36. h 
■Sabaoth' for 'Sabbath,' which is the reading of the first qnirto and d 
the /olios. 
P.3i3. [i]De Aiigm.ui.u \a\'Bjna.\i.iv ^jol Gen, s\-ui, i: 




lolaed. 1605: omitted b eJd. iGji), iCs3. [18] i Cor. xiii. 

, [13] Ps. xix. I. [33] Isa. viii. ic. [=9] Malt, v. 44, 45. [3a] it 

3 be applauded: i.e. this applause ought to be given. [lb.] 



. [4] Ovid, Met. X, 330. [s] Plutarch (Alex. 65) calls bim 

is, Stmbo (xv. 64) Mandanis. [2S] Comp. with this paisgmph 

r, Eccl. Pol. i. 8, 9 ; iii. 8. 9. [31] Rom. xii. r. 

jg. [l] non-significants and surd characters: See p. 169, in the 

raph on ciphers. [21] grift: ' grille' in. edd. 1605, 1629; "grftft" 

i- 1633. 

. 336. [lo] This and the three following paragraphs are consider- 
iWy modified in the Latin. [31] John iii. 4. 

P. 367- [•! J°^n ^'^^ '7- [Si 6] an opiate to slay and bridle, &c.: 
lie metaphor is better preserved ia the Latin: ulpola gua fulara til 
imur opiola eajtisdam medidncB, jua nan modo spaulatianum quibat 
iMa imiirdum lahoral irtania cofuopial, virum etiam eonlroiicrsioriim 
fk Jtnrtt qua in eccleaa lumullus dent nonriikil railigtl. [13] if men: 'of 
■en'ined. 1605, corrected in Errata. [14] i Cor. vii. la. [15] iCor. 
ML 40. Q17] I Cor. vii. 10. [ii]Pi^v. xxvi. ». 
,-P, ajS. [3] iiirtheri Some copies of ed. 1605 have 'sounder,' others 
'ftrfer." [7] With this paragraph compare Eas. iii. "Of Unity in 

Mpon,' and the notes upon it. [i s] Ex. ii. 11, 11. [17] Ek. ii. 13; 
Acts vii. 36. [32] Matt, xii. 30. [24] I.ulce ix. 50. [15] John 
idi, *3, [a6] garment: Some copies of ed. 1605 have 'garmente,' 
odiers ' gonetrunent.' [17] Ps, xlv. 10 (Prayer liook version). [29] 
Mitt xiiL ag. 

P. 159. [3] In the Latin Bacon explains that he treats here only of 
the tmihod, not of the aviharily, of interpretation, which is founded 
" s consent of the charch. [5] John iv, 13, 14- ["-13] The 
..corrupt: Omitted in the Latin. [j8] Paragraphs 11-I3 
e omitted in the Latin. [30] the Master of the Sentences; Peter 
mbard, bishop of Paris: so called from his Sum of Theology, 
" or booifs, entitled ■ The Sentences.' [33] ' Tiibonianus, was 
_ niv^'y qua:stor, consul, and master of the offices to Justinian . , . 
Wm jU>. 530 Tribonianus, then quceator, was commissioned mth sixteen 
1 nttms to compile the Digest or I'andcct.' (Smith's Diet, of Biog.) 
P. s6o. [11] the weaker do you conclude: i. c. the weaker are your 
Mielurfons. [22] Rom. xL 33, [34] i Cor. xiii. 9. [3,1] in the Latin 
QEmbstance of paragraphs 14 and 1.5 is much condensed. 
P. 161. {2\ carious ; So same copies of ed. ifios ; others have 'ruinous.' 
\ [U] From the Vulgate of Prov. xxv. 27. [14] Ex. xxxiii, 20. [lb,] 
|I(OT.*iii,37. [16] John ii. 35. [18] Acts xv, 18. [10] two of these: 
I .So «d. 1605 ; ' of these two ' in edd. 1639, 1633. [24] 1 Cor. xiii. i». 
F. 16a. [.8] 1''^ latter; i.e. the pbilosophical exposition, ^g^ The 



:s bcEinning with, the Kabbios and Cabbi 
iii. 31. [19] Conip. Luke xxiv. 5. [aS] 

treating of a. different subject is of small 
> those things which he only mentions in- 
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Latin add) tbat it had 
See p, a63. [16] Mark 
authority of one who i 
weight, i.e. in regard I 
ddentally. 

P. 363. [s] Matt, jodv 
printer Robert Stephens, 
kind, Luke ix. 47, 48. 

P. 164. [10-33] For. ..tiroes; Omitted in the Lah'n. In its place 
is snbstilnted an application to theology of the illustration he mitkcs 
use of in Ess. Ivi. p. 213. in reference to the administration of jnstice: 
* And where the wine-presse is hard wrought, it yeelds a harsh wine, 
that tastes of the grape-stone.' The following is Mr, Spedding's trans- 
lation of the passage in the De Augm.; 'Certainly as we find it iu 
wines, that those which fiow freely fiom the first treading of the 
grape are sweeter than those which are squeezed ont by the wine- 
press, because the latter taste somewhat of the stone and the rind; 
so sre tltose doctrines most wholesome and sweet which ooze out of 
the Scriptures when gently crushed, and are not forced into controversies 
and common places.' [ai] Livy ix. ig. [a6] island; So edd. 1619, 
1633 ; ' islands' in ed. 1605. [lb.] Brittany ; ' Brittanie' in ed. 1605. 
[33] Paragraphs 19-15 (The matter . . . sowing of tares) are omitted in 
the Latin. 

P. 165. [8] Comp. Ess. iii. p. S : ' For you may imagine, what kinde 
of faith theirs was, when the chiefe doctors, and fathers of their dini'ch, 
were the poets. But the true God hath this attribute, that he is a 
jealoDS God; and therefore, his worship and religion will endure no 
mixture, nor partner.' 

P. 366. [l] privately: So edd. 1605, 1635, 1633. Mr. Spedding, with 
great probability, reads 'privalively.' [20] thought, word, or net: Comp. 
Plato, Protag. i. 348 D. [3a] man: So edd. 1639, 1633; 'mans" in ed, 

P. afi?, [s] John iv, as, a4. [lb.] Hosea xiv. 2, [15] privative! 
' primitive' in ed. tGoj, corrected in Errata and edd. 1619, 1633. [12] 
witchcraft is the height of idolatry : See King James's treatise on 
Dzemonology, iii. 6: 'it is the highest point of Idolatry.' [a(S] i Sam. 

KV. 33. 

P. a6S. [23] questioa: i.e. the rdsing of doubts, which he describee 
just before as 'litigious arguments.' [a6] See Lev. 1. S, la, &c 
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: p. 12, L 5. Compare Shake* 



M tLonght he t 



I. t. To deceive : p. Ijg, 1. 24 ; p. 2^i, I. 23. Compile Shake- 

' ■ Wbelhec Ihou be'st te or no, 
Or some enchanted triHe to abuts me, 
As late I hare been, 1 not know.' 
Deception: p. a 14, 1. 5. 
iA,p.p. Deceived: p. 65, 1.31; p. 135,1.35. 
Lt,i6, Emphaiis: p. 67, 1. 17. Compare Shalccspcire, Hamlel, IL 3, 
' Well ipokea, with good accent and good discrctioo.' 
~ of. Accepted; p. 5, !. la. 
; V. I, To accept, admit : p. 67, 1. iT,. 

Acceptation, meaning: p. Ill, 1. 23; p. 113, 1. 17. 
The accidents of a disease are its symptoms : p. la, I. 2S; 
5- 137. 1- ao; P- 145. 1- " : P- a04. 1- 'O- Sfo Coigrave (Ft. Did. ed, 
1^1): *5yniptome: m. A Eymptome; an alicct, passion, or accidmt 
auompiajiag a diseue.' Bacon, in a letter to his mother, lajt : 'Inlralh 
Iheud Sb' John Ecidmare often complain, after hii qaartain left him, that 
ie tounA roch a heaviness and swelliing, specJaU; under his ribs, that he 
he was buried ander earth half from the waist, and therefore that 
(Works, viii.300.) 
ccommcidated: p. ijS.L aj. See consecrata. 
Ornaments; p. 77, 1. 7. 
_ly, adv. In accordance tlieicwith: p. Ia6, L 14: p. 934, 
L tg. Compare the phrase in the Lilany: 'that both by their pleaching 
flod living ihev mav set it forth, and shew it accordingly' The word is 
b]r DO means obsolete, but Ibe force of it is often missed. 
sODrding to. Corresponding to, in harmony with: p. 16, L 2. 
AoeordH, i6. Harmonies: p, 55,1. 28. 
ieootmt, V. i. To count, reckon : p, 333, 1, 11. 
Accoaple, p. /. To couple: p. g6, I. 3. 
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A.oaaioiiia,te, p.p. AccumuliWd ; the old form of participles di 
the Litin : p. tS, 1.5; p. 65, 1. 20. Comp. AooommodAte. 

Accurate, adj. Woiked out with care : p. 2 13, 1. i. 

Aooustonii v.i. To use, be accuslomed : p. 58, I. g; p. J'j, 1. 

Aoquaint, v. t. To accustom, tamiliarize : p. 67, 1. 91. Compare Ehal 
speace, Tempest, ii. 3. 41 : 'Aliserj' acjuainls a maa with itriuge 1 

Addition, s6. Tillo : p. 93. 1. 10. Accnrding to Cowel (Law Diet, i. 
it ligniGes ' a title givcii to a man bnides bis Cbristiaa and lunia 
shewing his estate, degiee, mj'stei}', trade, place pf dwelling, Bcc' CoU 
pare Shakespeare, Cariolanus, i. g. G6 : 



E, from him, call thee thane of Cawdori 
In 'Khicb addilian, hail, molt worthy thane 1' 
See also Lear, ii. 1. 26. 
Adeption, ib. An obtaining, acquisition: p. 93, !. 37. 
Adjaoenoo, si. Conliguity; p. 120, 1. 15. 
Adoptive, adj, Adopted: p. f 7, 1. s. 'Adoptive brethren '^biothttt I 

Advance,' i.i. To promote: p. 231. 1. J. 

Adventive, adj. Coming from without, adTendlioui: p. 113, U > 

p. 144, 1. G. . 
AdvortiHed, f.?. Informed: p. 68.1.4; P- 80, 1, 97. 
Advertisement, sb. Inreimation : p. too, 1. 16. Notice: p. ail>, L 31 
Advise, V.I. To coniidet: p. £7, L 31 ; p.i6i,l.it. 
A.AvUed, p.p. Delibtrate, well considered : p. loo, L 23. Compare St 

ipeare. Merchant of Venice, i. I. 142 : 

' ] shot his fellow of the selfsame Bight 
The selfsame way with more advind watch,' 
AHbOt, si. Affection, disposition: p. 131, I. 54. Compare Sbakcspean 

Lore's Laljout's Lost, i. I. Igl : 

' For eyery man with his o^ls is born." 
Affectionate, adj. Zealom, devated, attached : p. ag, 1. 14. tigtd, 

desirous, studious; p. Ill, I. 10. Compare Bacon, Hill, of He '-"^ 

p. 17 (ed. 1632); 'So he being tr^ly informed, thai the Northen . 

were not onety afficdawUe to the House of Yurke, but particutailjr hi 

been deuoled to King Richard the ihiid.' 
After, adv. Afterwards; p. 18, L g; p. 6;, I, 7. 
Afterward, oifv. Afterwards: p. 37, 1, a; p. 137,1. 33- 
Agreed, /).;>. Agreed to, admiJted ; p. 158,!. a?. 
All, used where now we should use • any ' : p. 1 7. 11. J, 7 : p. 56, L »J 

Comp. 'without oK contradiction' {Heb, Tii. 7). 
AlleBB, t;.(. To quote: p. SS, ]. 30; p. igg. L 31. 
All one. The same: p. 30,1. 17: p. IjS.I. 1. 
Allow-, v.t. To approve: p. jo, L 18; p. ill. L II. Compare Lchell 

48 : ' Truly ye bear witness thit 3-e allow the deedi of your fathers." 
Ailowsnce, 56. Approval; ?. H, \. 6, So Shakespeare, Hen. VUL ili. «• 
J ij ; • Wiihont the ling's wift ot ftw »ti\^ » oUowow*: 
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Figuralive: p. 103, 1. Z3. a8. Todd quotei from Soulh. 1 
a. iL tjS), ' The foundalion or all parables, is lomc analogy or liiiiili- 
■ etwcen the tropical or allusiva pan of the parable, and ihe thjog 
d nndet il and [atended by it' 

1, adv. Apprenlly in the sense of 'most of all,' or ' geneially': 
, I. II. Bacoa uses it in the Fame waj in Essaj xliii. p. 176; 
* I» it almasi jeene, that very beaulifull persons, are otherwise of 

Upwardi : p. 89, 1. 6. 
JCBI, sb. Circuitous wayi or tnelhodi; p. iii, I. 6; p. 114, 1. 18. I 
B Bale. Image of both Churches (p. aCo, Parker Soc.) ; • Evide " 




which are privily hid 



> Dlhei 



id parables.' 

aggeratioQ: p. 3, L I". Shakespeare u 
seme 01 ■ ejiaggeraled" in Coriolaiius. v. 1. i(j : 
'Hii fame unparallel'd, haply, amflifiid,' 
ly, E&. A body used for dissection: p. So, 1. iS; p. IjS.lt. 16, 23;. 



I. 17. 



'33. 1 



Cotgrave (Fr. Diet.) giyei, \ 



itment, sb. Anointing : p. S3, 1, j. 

«rable, adj. Corresponding; p. 93, 1. ig; p. iCa, I. 9. Compare 

IWipeaie, Taming of the Shrew, ii, 1,361; 

. And all things answerable 10 this portion.* 

f. 151, 1. 18J, a feminine noun, as in Ptov. vi. 6. 
Iioplie, sb. Literally, that part of a song snng by a chorus of 
Efcri when Ihey relr;icei) their steps in the dance. It corresponds to a 
i "rtiophe." Bacon uses it of " correspondence' generally; p. 131, 



I. 14. Cor 






nai, s&. Grotcsqne figures ! p. 15, I 
b Ado, ili. I. 63 : 

•If black, why, Nature, drawing of at 
Made a foul blot.' 
I, sib. Swiftly; p. 15,1.8. 

iBiitlr, adv. Openly, manifestly; p. I17, 1. 7. Compare Ehak^ 1 
re, Cotnedy of Errors, iv. i. 78; 

* 1 would not spate my brother in this case. 
If he jhonld scorn me so aj}parenlly.' 
Mtlon, sb. Appliance: p. at, 1. 3. Accommodatioi 
--J. I. 1- 30! p. 104, U. 6, 15, 14. Comp. p. 304, I. jj, 'which ii | 
pl.properly which we call accommodaling or applying,' See alio p. ii 

To iccommodaie, adapt oneself; p. 104, !. 26. Used r 
Bdrdy, p. 34, L lo. * To apply ones aelfe to others, is good ; so 
ijrith demonstrations that a man dolh it npon regard, and not upoa 1 
ie.' £isay Iii. p. lll. Used transitively in the sense of, to devote I 
- :p.4:,l... 

ttV./. To prompt: p. 156,1.31, 
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Apt, adj. 



GLOSS ART. 



Compari: ShakeEpcire, Jal. { 



:, suitable : p. i 

Aiefoction, sb. Drjiag, ihc act or slate of growing dry : p. 1 14. 1. 14. 
AnoEBQcr, sb. Arrogntice: p. 5, 1. 9; p. 88, 1. 11. Compare Shake- 
speare, Hen. VIII. ii. 4. no; 

' But your hoirt 

Ii cramm'd with arrn^aney, ipleen, and pride. 

AitiScio!, aij. Constructed with art, ingenious, skillully contrired ! p. laSi 

]. 5. So in Shakespeare, Timon of Alhens.i. I. ^T- 

•Artificinl Mrifo 

Lirn in these touches, livelier than life.' 

ArtBiOBn, sh. One skilled in the liberal nrtt : p. 150, 1. 15 

Aa = that, in the phrases 'so as': p. 4, !■ 4: p. 16, t. zS, &c ' Insomncli 

as': p. 56,1. 1. 'Such...oi': p. 91,1. 33. 

Aa. As that : p. 13, 1. 5. Ai for instance : p. 16, \. ij. 

Aflk.ir.f. Torequire; p. S5, 1.6. Cnnip. Essay vi. p. iS; *It asheth a 

strong wit, and a strong heart, to Snow, when to tell truth, and to doe it.' 

AapBCt, sh. The appearance of a planet, which varied with ili position 

among the stars : p. I45, 1. 10. Used metaphorically, p. 79, 1. 1, with a 

reference to the old astrological belief in the power exercised by thepliiHU 

upon the fate of man. So Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. i- 3. g" 

'Whose medicinable eye 

Corrects the iU aspmts of planets evil' 

So also Essay ik. p. 29. 

ABpeision, sb. Sprinkling; and so, intermixture : p. 47, 1. so; p. 199,! 6. 

AsHnre, v,i. To ensure, guarantee: p. i;2, 1. 21. Used Iranulifelj by 

Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. iii. 3. 340; 

' This shall asinre my constant loyalty.' 
AaauXBS.p.p. Safe, secure: p. iji, 1. iS. 

As touching. With respect 10 ; p. 8, 1. 10. See Matt CTiii. Ig, 

AHlioIaba, 55. An ancient sstronomical instrument fur taking the height 

of the stars &c. Chaucer wrote a treatise upun it for the use of 'little 

Lewis' his son ; p. 80, 1. i„ 

AtlilBtic, i6. The ait of activity : p. 133. L 14, We now uie 'aihlelfci' 

in the same sense. 

Attendsdi ;<./. Accompanied; p. 334, 1. 3a. 

Attend upon. To accompany ; p. 325,11. 33, . 

Autiborisad, adj. Qifted with authority: p. 353, 1. iG. Aulhentkaled: 

p. 34, 1. 37. 
AwakB, V. /. To awaken, rouse: p. S03, I. II. 

' We must asmte endeavour for defence.' 

Shakespeare, K. John, 
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tulliafe.it. A rabuloia creature dttcribeij by Pliny (vii!. 33, xii 

leut. of which man; msTveliarctDld ! p.3oo, 1. 30,nDtci p. 161,1.3; 
8, si. A body of troops; p. 71, L 30. 'They were more ignorant 
inging anil anaying theic tallailis.' Essay tviii. p. 337. 

Be, 3_plu. Are: p. 10, L 17; p. 23, L 5; p. 50, L 13. In the phrase 




hardU 



p. 183, 1. jO. 



agracel 



>r becon 



■selves' 



Beholdiue, fori. Beholden, indebted : p. 104, 1. 30. ' The lUgc it more 

Uholdmg to lov«, then the lire of man.' Essay x. p. 36. 
3mt, adj. Crooked, twisted; and so, sinister! p. 15, L a. 
' " t,P"P. Beside: p. la, I. 3J; p. isg, I. 33. 
BJrd-wittedi adj. Incapable of fixed attention, volatile r p. 183, 1. 14. 
Blaaab, v.t. To flinch from, avoid; p. lEi, 1. 11, 'Some are never 
iriihout a diiTeleocc, and commonly by imuting men with a subtitty, 
Uaiuh the matter.' Essay xxvi. p. 105, I. 13. 
Slasphetay, ib. In in literal sense of defamatioa or slander i p. 1 7. 1. 15. 
Compare the nse of ' blaspheme " in Shaletpnie, Macbelh, ii 
I 'Since that the truest issue of thy throne 

I By his own Interdiction Hands accursed. 

And does blesfhtnu )iis breed.' 
Blemish, Ii. (. To stigmatiie: p. a;, 1. aS. 
Blowup, «.*. To inflate : p. 7, 1. 50. 
Blown up, pp. Inflited ; p. 39, 1. »3, 
Bond-n-oman, ii. A fenude slave : p. 4.1, 1. 13. 
Homo oat, p.p. Compensated for: p. 10, 1, la. 
i Boundon, f.f- Bound, indebted; p. 268,1. 28. 
I BraTer, adj. Finer, more bcautilui: p. 216, 1, 10. 

' The Dnke of Milan 
And his raoiE traurr daughter could control Ihre.' 
I Shakespeare, TempKt, i. I. 43^), 

Break, v.r To train: p. I(J7, 1. ia. Still used of horses. 

•Why. then thou canst not bnai her to the lute?" 

Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrew, ii. I. 143. 
Briber, :&. A taker of bribes : p. 232,1. 25. 
I Brittany, tb. Britain 1 p. 93, 1. 14: p. 94, II. 12, 17; p, 264, 1. 26. In 
ihe Erst and last of these pasiagei the word 1> spell 'Britlaoie' in erf. 
I 1605. On the other baud, what we call ■ Brittany ' ii uniformly, I believe, 
called 'Britaine ' in Bacon's Hist, of Hen. VII. 
Srdkea,p.p. Trained: p. 15G, 1. 5. 
I Buckle, v. l. To bend : p. IQI, 1, 10. 

' Boffion, s6. The old spelling of 'buifoon': p. 13C, 1. 10. Florio (Ilil. 
Did. 161 1) haa -BuBbnare, to icast or play Ihe bi-^n.' 
Bnt only. This eipression is found where we should now nse one or 
other of the words; p. 134, 1. 1. So 'only but' is used for "but" 01 
Dnly'; p. 174. 1. 10. Compare Shakespeare, Meas. for Meas. [ii. 1. 3 : 
•The miserable have na other medicine 
Bai only hope.' 
xauoh. la Che same proportion at: p. \1,\.&', (. \)^.\. \V 
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Called aowa,p.p. Cried di 
Capable, adj. Iq the consln 

of lodging': p. 133,1.31. 
Capabls of. Able oi apt to leceive: p. 6, 1. 33. la a passive leiu 
' Abborred iliTe, 
Which any print of Eoodnesi vjll not lake. 
Being capable of all liL' Shakapeare, Tempest, I. a. 
Caption, tb. Deception, falbcy, in argument: p. 159,1.33. Fri 

Lat, caflio SI used by Cicera, Ds Fata, liii. 30. &c. 
Card, 16. A chart", p. 346, L 33. Comp.Essayxriii. p. 7a f 'LethimcaiTy 

with him also some card orbonke describing the cmintr)', where he travellelh.' 
Carefulness, ib. Anxiety : p. 8, 1. 24. Comp. Ezelc zii. 18, ig. 
Camosity, tb. A fleshy excrescence : p. 139, L 14. 
CarPia«a, si. Baggage: p. 79, 1, ig. See Jndg. iviiL SI. 
Case, 16. ' In tome con ' = in jome cases, joroetiniej : p. 194, 1. 8. 
CaBt,ir.;. To consider, plan: p. iSi.l. 26. Comp. Luke i. 19, and Bi 

Essay idv, p. I S3 : ' Cast it also, iliat you may have roomes, both for 

Casual, nrf/. Uncertain, subject to accident : p. 341, 1. 57. Comp.Colou 

of Goad and Evil, p. 24S : ■ Sometinici because some things are in binde 

veiy casvaU, which if they escape, prove excellent.' Havuig refeten 

to special cases : p. 13S, i. 17. 
Caeualty, tb. Uncertainty, instability : p. I.i, 1. 13. See Baeon'i Colon 

of Good and Evil, p. 256 (i^d, W. A. Wright), ' this colour will bee 

reprehended or incountied by imputing to all excellencies iu compout' 

a kind of povettie or at least a casually or icopardy.' 
Cautel. sb. Deceit : p. 300, 1. 16. 

' And now no soil nor eauul doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will.' Shakespeare. Hamlet, 1. 3. Ii, 

'Cautelle: f. A ville, canlell, sleight; a craftic reach, or fetch, guilefnll 

deuise or endeuor; also, craft, subliltie, iruoipcrie, deceit, couieniEe.' 

Colgrave. Fr. Diet. 
Cautionary, adj. Full of cautions : p, 196, 1. 30. 
Caveat, s&. A caution, warning : p. 23, II. 9, 17 ; p. 55, L 'J, 
GavQlation, sS. A cavil, objection; p. 33, 1. 3 ; p. 154, L U. 'C«li^ 

lation, A cauill; a wrangling proposition, ouerthwait reason; ilso, ■ 

caullling.' Cotgtave, Fr, Diet 
Cease, v. t To cause to cease : p. 40, I. S; p, 56, 1. _ 
CeUitDde, sb. Loftiness, height : p. 314, L 15. ' Celsitnde ; t CeliiOiii. 

highnesse, cxcellencie; (tearmes conferred on Princes).' Cotgrav^ Ft.! 

CeuBure, v. i. To judge, give an opinion ; p. 84, 1. 23 ; p, 2J0, L ga. 
• That I, unworthy body as 1 am, 
Shijuld cemure thus on lovely gentlemen.' 

aiiattti'Kf.c.'C-so Geat, of Vec. i-3.I( 



>& CniBiire 

* . p. Il8. 

P Ceremoi 
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ipiaion, judgment: p. f, I, i8 ; p, 7, L J8 ; p, 49, 
L 33. ■ The speech of Theniisioclei the Aihcnian, which was hsugiuie 
lad anoginl, in taking m much to himwlfe, had been a grave iiij 

md ansiire, applied at large to olheri,' Estxy xxix. 



Ceremonies, ii. Supetslltioni ri 



Quite from the main opinioi 
Of fantasy, of drsinu and c 
Ehakeipea 
brmai;oi.of:p.5 



he h 



Cotnp. £. 



:, Sec, for tJie 



CiEsar, ii. j. 107. 

Certify.B,*, Togiv-'-'- ■—-'■- •■■ ' — 

ChallenEe, v. t. To 
ChoilsQKe, sli. CIsir 

- 'And oirt of any challengs of desert.' 

Shakespeare, i Hen. Vt, v. 4 
ChampBln, adj. Level, like a plaji 
Charity, sb. Used in the same s 

Greek a7ainj. p. 114, 1. 24. 
Ciphering, st>. Writing in cipher; p. 169, t. 16. 
Cinmlt of spBech. Chcumlocution : p. 19, 1. z. Compare Cotgrave 

(Fr, Diet.) : ' Circuilion de parolei. A circumlocution, paraphraso, gnat 

circumstance of words ; a going about the bush.' 
OiraniDferTed, ^ ;. Carried round: p. 10=;, 1. 15. 
OiTll, adj. Public, popular ; p. 146, 1. 16. The Latui has piasi fopniarm. 

{SvOltir, lb. Civilisation, Kfinement: p. ig, 1. 1;. 'And a man shall 

erer lee, that when ages grow to civUily and elegande, men contc to build 
Rvtely, loonet then to garden finely." Essay xlri. p. 1S6. 
iMTiKt.* To make dear or manifest: p. 17, 1. il. This is IheseilEe 
Ih whicb it is understood in the Latin of the Di Augmenlis, bat it appears 
iba tued in 'the present passage in the legal sense ' tojustj^.' 
Ure, o, L To adhere ; p. iH, 1. a6. 
it6,sb. Region: p. 48, 1. 4. 'Cllmat: m. A cl^tne, or dymale; a 
sion.in the Skie, or Portion of the world, betweene Sonth and North." 
Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 

"The ancient geographers ' diTided the space comprehended belwcen the 
equator and the pole into thirty parts, which they denominated CUmalts 
or Inclinations, riz. twenty-four between the equator and polar circle, and 
ax between the polar circle and the pole." Diet, of Science and An, ed, 
Bnode and Cox. 
ClOBS, «5, A cadence in music: p. 107, 1. 33. 

■ The setting sun, and music at the eZoic, 
As the last taste of sweets, ii sweetest last.' 

SJiakespearc, Ridiard II, ii. I. ta. 
Bloae, adj. Secfet: p. 230, 1, 7. 

'The close contriver of all harnis.' 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, ili. 5, 7. 
CloBOi adu. Closely, secretly : p. 334, 1. 11. 

'Stand you thus cJose, to steal the bishop's deer?' 

Shakespeare, 3 Hen. Vt, iv, £, \\. 
si. Restxktloa : p. 8, 1. 3. 
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Oookboat, sb. A small boat: p. 33, I. 2S. Called a 'cock' bj Shake 
s|X'jrc, Leal ir. 6, 19 1 



chonng 



baik 



Cogitations, sb. Thought! : p. 4, 1. iS ; p. ^0, 1. 14, &c. Comp. Dan. 

vll. )8. 
Oolliauatleai, s6, Mehing. Uqnefaclion ; p. 114,1,30. ■Colliquali< 

A nltijHalioH ; a cDntumlion of Ihs radical] humoi, or mbstance of 

the bodie ; also, a melting, [ciolntng, diisoluing.' Coigrave, Fi. Diet. 
Colour, lb. Pretext: p. 14, 1. z6. 'To give colour,' p. 138, 1. 1. 
Oolumblcie, a({;'. Dove-like: p.301,1.4. 'Colombiin: m.ine: f.Doni 

like; of the nature of Doucii of, or belonging to, DoBes,' Cotgiare, 

Fr. Did. 
OombtlBtion, sb. Heat, feverish excitement; p. 184, 1. 13. 
Ootnen, f.f. Come: p. 37, 1, 3 : p. 60, 1. 15,- p. 18S, I. 14. So'be- 

comeii ■ for ' become,' ' Sir Robert Clifford (who wai now becomtn the 

Hale informeO.' Hisl, of Hen. VII. (Wotkj, vi. p. 15*), See aUo 

Ovciaommeii, 
Comfort. II. I. To strengthen t p. 77, 1. 4. ' Not contented thus to haw 

com/orltd and assisted Her Majesty^i rebeli in England, be proeared a 

rebellion in Itelaod.' Bicoo, Obserr. on a Libel (Works, viiL 194). 
Coinrortabls, adj. Strengthening: p. 148, 1. 3a. 
OomftWtinB. s6- Strengthening, a verba! noun: p. 77, 1. 14. 
Comical, adj. Comic; p. 226, 1. 35. 

nommanded, p.p. Controlled: p. 141, I. 33. See p. 140. H. ap. 30; 

p, a.io, 1. 20. 
Commandment, sh. Commanil : p. 48, 1. ^z ; p. up, 11. 20, 13, 141 &c. 
Commentei, ib. Commentator : p. 42, L 12. 
Commixad,;.^. Mixed: p, no, 1, i, 

' The (mile roocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at.' 

Shakespeare, Cymb. iv. a. 55. 
Commodity, si. Convenience, advantage: p. 80, L 16, 
' Commadily, the bias of the world.' 

Shakespeare, K. John, u. t. 574, 
Commonalty, sb. A corpotatian: p. 56, 1, 11, Spelt also eotamnal^ 
p. 8,!, I. 5. -Communaute: f. The cmnminaltU, 01 common peo[Je| 
.... also, a societie, brotherhood, corporation, or companio incorporate.' 
Coigrave, Fr. Diet. 
Common plaoe, s6. The subject of a thesis or discussion : p. ig, I. 8, 
' Some have certaine common places, and theames, wherein they are good, 
and want variety.' Essay xizii. p. 136. 
CommutatiTe, adj. Relating to exchange: p, 107, 1. II.. Sea nole, 
Johnson drfinej • t onnnutaft'w jnstice ' as 'that honesty which is exercised 
in trat!ick ; and which is ccntrary to fraud in bargains.' 
Compacted,- p. ^. Compact, consolidated: p. 259, I. 19; p. a6o, L 10, 

See Eph. iv. 16. 
Oompaation, sb. The being fastened together or consolidated-, p. iGoiLB, 
A pair ot coropissei'. 5. i<jn, \. 1^. 'Compai 
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aUo, a 



; of c. 






_ . -.dj. Circokous: p. 232, 1. 17. 

JB»tlble, adj. Syinpithetic : p. 13J, 1. ig. 'Compatible: cc 
piiUf, concnmble; which can abide or agree together; or indure, cq 
ic another." Colgiavc, Ft. Diet. 

b. TheccniititDlionboIh of mindandbody; p. II. 1. 17^ 
I ]63, L 3Q. Hence it denotes a natural tendency 0[ iiichnatj 
mp, Shakespeue, Meas. for Meat. iii. 1. 14 : 

For fhv compjexian ihifis to sttaiige tlTccl!, 
After the moon." 
ffairaded, p. p. Componnd: p. 134^ 1. 19. 
'--'' -•- Conception: p. 10, 1. I? ; p. loi, L19; p. 174.1.9. 
'Hear me without thine ears, and mike reply 
Without a tongue, using eoHctil alone." 

Shakespeare, K. John, iii. 3. £0. 
t. To lay down as a conclusion: p. 306, 1. 17. 
, lb. Agreement, harmony : p. Sg, 1. 16 ; p. I30, 1, ifi. 
36, ih. Eager desire, last ; p. 1,13, L 14. See Rom. vii. . 
Mlt, 16. A rival: p. 235, 1. 4. 'Concurrent; m. A emnimnti 
I, competitor." Cotgrave, Ft. Diet. 
tectionaTT, s6. One who makes confections or conserrcs: 

L 22. See I Sam. viii. 13. 

'But myself, 
VfTio had the world as my confeclionary.' 

Shakespeare, Timon of Athens, W. 3 
Confer, f. I. To consul l; p. 66, 1. 24. Scl- Gal. i. 16. To csi 



Confidencaa, sb, Unnsaal in the pli 

ConKregatQi adj. Collected : p. 130, 1. 

Conjugate, adj. United: p, 130, 1. 4. 

Conjngatea, ib. Things related 10, and 
1- .?3' Johnson defines a conjn^te 
another word, and therefore generally r 

CooJUKaticn 
■ itii p, I 



.1; p. 2 



13. Scejer.ii.37. 



..ab. Relati 



;mbling each other 
igreeing in derivat 
jng in siguiGcallon. 

lation: p. 89,1. 12; p. t6i 



iGtJ 



Conscient, adj. Conscious: p. I27, 1, 30. 
Ocauxamte, p. p. Consecrated: p. 95, I. 10. 

' The imperial teat, to virtue canstcrate.' 

Shakespeare, Tit. And. i, 

ite, accumulate, alienate, copulate, cort 

lemonslrate, devote, diln 



accommodati 




i^tient, ti. " By eonsejum/'-^in consi^qucnce, consequenlly ; p. 134, 
To preserve: p. 195, I. 4.. 
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CansiderattTe, adj. Requiring coaiiileiation or leflectioa: p, I 
1. 4. Compare DemonatrBtive. 

ConBlat, v.i. To stand fiini, subsist, remain Eetlled: p. 145, I. 
p. log, I 13; p. 210, 1. a, Comp. Col. i. 17. 'C"iisister. To eon 
be; TOSt, reside, abide; to sellle, itaiid still, Or at a stay.*' Cotgrnv^ 
Fi. Diet. ^ 

CoDBooiate, o. (. To assodiie, unite ; p. 72, I. 33. 

Oonsort, sb. Fellowship: p. loJ, 1. 14. 

Constitute, v.i. To establish: p. 130, 1. ()■ 

Construe. 1/, i. To interpret : p. 50, 1. 33 ; p, I4S. '■ 4- 
'Comlrut the times to their necessities.' 

Shakespeare, a Hen. IV. iv. I. 104. 

Contain, v, I. To hold in, ai the breath : p. 143. 1. 10. 

Contained, /I. f. Restrained: p. !og, 1. a ; p. 161, 1. 12. 

Contemplativs, sb. One devoted to cooteinplatioa : p. 151, ]. l 

Contend, v.i. To sliiie, endeavour: p. Z3, 1, fi. 

Contont, lb. The thing cnnlained: p. 6, 1. 13. 

Contentation, sb. Contentment: p. 13,!. iS. 

Contention, si. EBbit, exettioa: p. 104, 1. 11 ; p. 1S4, 1. 6. 

Contestation, i&. Sirire, debate: p. 33. 1. 16. 'Contestation: 

striving, debaluig, reasoning, brabiing about a milter,' Cotgrare, 
Fr. Diet. 

'Tout wife and brother 

Made wars npon me; and their miUfita/ioi 
Was theme for jou." Shakespeare, Ant. and CI. ii. 7. 43. 
Continent, adj. Containing; 'the cause coiUineai' = the contair'~~ 
™..!p. 138,1. J.. 

Coatiaeat, si. The thing containing : p. 6, 1. 13. 

' Heart, once be stronger than thy eoniinent. 
Crack thy frad easel' Shakespeare, Ant. and CI. iv. (4. 
Continne, V. f. 'To conliaui his whole age'i^to devote hii whole 

continnously: p. 79, 1, ja. 
Continued, p.p. Kept, caused to remain; p. iGa, 1. 15. 
Oontract. sb. Convention, agreement : p. 167, t. a. 
Ooatraitwise, adv. On the contrary: p. 13, 1. 3; p. 15. I, 19. 

■3 Cor. ii. 7. 
Contrlatntion, sb. Sadness: p. 5, 1. 3i. 
Convenient, ai/(. SullAble: p. 53, 1. 31. 
Conversant, adj. 'Are coanersant about ' = hare to do with, are 1 

cm,dwllh; p.7S,l.„. 
ConTerBQ, v.i. To dwell or abide; and so, to associate: p. 43, I. id. 
' I have, since I was three year old, conversed with a magidan, mo*^ 
profound in his art.' Shakespeare, As Yon Liks It, v. a. 66. 
Conversion, s6. A turning round, revolving: p. 15S, L 19. 
Convince, v.t. To convict, refute: p. toS, 1. 31. See John viii. 45. 
Cojiie, sb. Copiousness: p. 39. 1. 14; p. 30,1.4; p. J54, L 5. 
Copy. ' To change copy' =\a change, shift about: p. iar, L 15. 
CaJliitheticE chanf^g copy, tpike bom'j wan-j ■iiiii'^ i^uoit Ibe K 
daaiaiu.' Nonh'i Plotiich, Wex. ?. lot l-ei. i.fiTiiV 
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_ Kt. To ilrenglhcn : p, 131, 1. 33. 

I, p-ip. Confirmed in slrenglb, grown Hrongi p. 31, 1. i, 

□ tnuliag 10 the force of nature, nor to the braver; of woidi ; 

_jt it be cdrrabarali by custome.' Esiay xxxix. p. i6a. 

PD.pt, v.i. To become corrupt: p. 259, 1, 13. "Likewise glotiont 

[ giftt and fonndatioiu, are like saerificei without salt; and but the painled 

— '-' ' -Imes, which soonewiU puttifie, audcoirvf! inwardly.' Essay 

The art or decoration : p. I33, L 34- 

li. Apprarancc, Ecmblance; p, 11, 1. 36, "A couate- 

an appear»uce of importance. 

To counterbatance, outweigh: p. 14. 1. 15 ; p. iCi, 

lot CDiailerBait the eichange of joy," 

Shikespcare, Kom. and Jnl. ii. 6. 4. 
«rie' = in its due order: p. 86, 1. 3 3. 

To foice, press in : p. 195, 1. 11, The modern cram. 
SieMaxe, sb. Anything created: p. 110, 1, 13. See Rom. i. 25; viii. ig. 
'Tbs Srtt crenturi of God, in the wcrltes of the daycs, was the ligiit of 

sb. Inliicacy: p. 350, I. 34. 
Concealment; p. 174, I. 17. 
mber, sb. Encumbrance: p. 146, 1.6. 
hriotdtr, >i. Nicety: p. 33, 1. 10. 

'Wherefore should I 
n the plague of custom, and permit 
riosiVy of nations to deprive nie." 

Shakespeare, Lesi . 

CnrioilB, adj. Careful to excess, scrupulous, careful, nice: p. 10, L 21 ; 
). 20, 1. 3*; P' 'So, 1. 6. Wrought with care: p, 134, 1. 30. 
' His body couclied tn a curious bed.' 

Shakapeate, 3 lien. \1, ii. 5. 53. 
taatomed, p.p. Frequented by customers : p. 135, 1. 29. 



larded, p. f. Discarded: p. 126,1. 33, 

Myeiip.p. Biought to decay: p. 7a, 1. 19. 'Decay' is used tranii- 

vely in Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, i. J. 82 : 

' Infirmity, that decays the wise.' 

. Comeliness, propriety: p. al6, 11. ai, a6; p. lig, 11. 4, 5, 

Decence : f. Dtcincie, leemellnesie, comelinesse, handsoraenesie.' Cot- 
pave. Ft. Diet. 

(•oont.ndf- Becoming, appropriate; p, 6,1. 19; p. 181, 1.3a. 'In beauty, 
that of tarour, is more then that of colour, and that oldicenl and gracious 
iZien tiiat of favour.' Essay xlui. g. t7&. 
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Deolinatlon, sE. Decline: p. 143, l.aj. 'And the one of them lalil. TiU 
to be J lectelary, in ihe declination of a moiwrdij, was a ticklijh t' ' 
and that he did not affect it.' Eisaf xxii. p. 94. 

Deducemant, sft. Deduction : p. 325, 1. 6 ; p. 160, 1. 30. 

BeteatiV.l. To ruin, undo: p. 307. L 11. ' Desfaite. To vndoe; br 
difeal, dijcomlit, ouercDme; mine, deslroy, oueithrow.' CotgraTe, Fr. 

Defldeaoe, sfp. Deficiency: p. 84, 11. 6, ai ; p. iiS, 1. 33, 

Deflno of. To define: p. 116, 1. a3; p. ty,, I. 5. 

DefHmct. sb. . A dead man : p. 149, ]. ib. 

DeganBrata, p.p. Degenerated ; p. 81, 1. 31. ' Rednce tMngi, to Ihs 

£rit inititnlion, and observe, wherein, and how, they liave dtgencraU.' 

Essay xi. p. 41. 
Begrees, sb. Ranks in society : p. gb, L 17. 
Delectable, adj. Delightful : p. 64, I. i J ; p. Sg, 1. 14, 

•Making the hard way sweet and diticlahle.' 

Shakespeare, Kich. 11. 11. ,:(. 7. 
Delectation, sb. Delight: p. loa, t. 7. 'Delectation: f. Ddtclaliw 

delight, pleasote, obiectation." Colgrave, Fr. Dirt, 
Dolicacy, s6. Etfcminacy : p. 19, L 14. ' Dehealesse : f. Delicadt, dainll 

neise, tendemesse, niceuesse, waniDDnessc, effcminacie; lensualite." Col 

EraVE. Fr. Diet. 
Delioate, adj. Affected, effeminate : p. 18, 1. 10. 
DbUtbp, v.t. To pronounce, communicate, as a message: p. 7, I. at 

'The former ifeWwfi the precepts of the art; and tbe latter the perfertiou. 

Essay xlv. p. i8t. 
Bomand, v. 1. To ask, simplv; not ai now, to ask with authority ot a. 

aright: p. 85, 1. 7. See » Sam. xi. 7. 
Uemonstia.te, p.p. Demonstrated ; p. 39. 11. 10, II. 
UemonBtrative, adj. Capable of demonslration, demonstrable: p> t^ 

I. 29. 

• He sends you this most memorable line. 
In every branch truly demoaslraiive.' 

Shakespeare, Hen. V, iu 4. Sg, 
DependenceB, sS. Dependents; p. 2^^, i. J; p, aji, I. g; p. jjj. 



■Youi love, lir, like strong water 
To a deplar'd sick man, quicks your feeble limbs 
For a poor moment.' 
Alhumazar, i. 2. {Dodsley's Old Plays, vii. 115, ed. iSas.) 
Depravation, sb. Depredation, defamation, slander: p. 17. 1. j, 
'Apt, without > theme. 
For depravation: Shakespeare, Tr. snd Cr. v. a. IJj. 

Deprave, v. t. To defame, depreciate, disparage : p. 17, 1. 25 ; p. 37. 1. 15. 
'If affection lead a man, to favour the lesse worthy in desert, let him 
doe it without depraving ot disabling the belter desen-cr.' Essay ilix. 
p. aoj. 
Jiepzedatioo, A, A rubbing, plandeiiog*. ^io&,V&. , 



GLOSSARV. 



1, lb. Originally, the turning of s 



'Mor. 
The itrenglh o' the enemy,' Sha 
3, li. AppoinUnsnt : p, 78, IL Ij 3 ; 
t, lb. Design : p. l5, 1. 1. 

'Served his designn 
In mine own per»on." Shakespeari 
,(. T()tendi:f desolite: p. 331, L8. 
lODElie, lolilary, deavelie, or dcsut ; to 
Mlerlj.' Colgrave, Fr. Diet. 



iolanu,. y. 6. 35- 
•solet. Todiiolaltl 
1, waste extteamely, 



■Full ol diipiit, bloody u the hunter.' 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 143. 
p.p. Lefi dcstitnte, abandoned : p. lag, I. 31. Bacon usei 
U a Terb in Essay xxiiiii. p. 143 : ' It is the sinfnlleit thing in 
o ToTsake or desiiiaie x planlnlioa, once 111 forwatdneisc' 
I, adj. DeSniie : p. 209, i. i.s. 

on, li. The solntion or decision of a. question : p. 173, 1. 7. 
w used Rithn in Ihe sease of ' resolution ' whiib itself oi 

I, adj. Devoted : p. 4a, 1. B, 
I0VBI7, adv. Dexterously: p. 114, ]. 32. This is the Torm of the 
in the editions of 160;, 1629, 1633, aud in Shakespeare, Twelfth 
t L 5. 6C: ' Deitiirimiily, good inadoDua.' In p. 240,!. 15, the word 

P. 140, 1. 



0.(5. Office of di 



:p.fi3. 



■33- 



; p. 47. 1- 4 



. sb. A distinguishing mark, a baJge ; 
«1diy a diffirtnsi is ' a figure added to a coat oi arms 10 aisnnguisn 
i or families who bear the lamc aims, and to indicate their 
the original bearer.' (Webster, Diet.) Hence, in Shakespeare, 
, i». S- 183 ; ' O yon must wear yonr rue wiih a diffcrenct '; and. 
Ado, i. I, 69; 'Let hini bear it for a differtnct between himself 

Ig, adj. DilTerent : p. 10. 1. 23 ; p. 28, 1. 33. &c. 

i,adj. Difficult: p. ai7, I. 10. ' Difficile : com. DijSSciVs, difficult; 

measie, troublesome, intiicate, paiiiefnll, almost impossible.' Cot- 

Fr. Did. 

d, #.^. Arranged! p. IS4, h a8. 'We have canse to be glad I 

Eittere ue so weU digtsled.' Shakespeare, Ant. and CI. ii. 1. 179, 
ttonj sb. Literally, a ' ' ' 

r- p. 33. '■so- 
li. Dilation, expanded description; p. 117,1.31, 

I^uted; and so, feeble: p. 3G0, 1. 16, 
I, Litetallj, to disqaaliiy; then, 10 pronounce diiqi 
P- >3< '■ ?■■ P- 'S3-'' 3^! P- 176. 1- 31. Comp. Shakespeare, I 
kei^ t^ 4. 801 ' Ue duablid tay yii%^sxi)sAi . , 
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DiaeHo'wed, p. p, DUippiovcd : p. 27,1.13; p. 41, 1. 31. S«e'1 

DisQom, IP. /. To distingniih between, recognize: p. 136, I, 30. 'TM 

discern o/' : p. 203, 1, 18. Ctwrp. ' acctpt of,' ' define of.' 
Disdliiu'eQ, ib. The pbcue 'discharge of caia ' signiSes dd[reiy lioia tli 

charge or burden of cares; p. J7, 1. Jo. 
SiGOkorged, p. p. Disiaissed, got lid of: p. 187, 1. 30. 
Diaolnira. in. To disclaim all share in, renoonce: p, 73, 1. ] 

cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in thee : a tailor made thee 

speare, Lear, ii. 3. 59. 
DiicOQteatE, sb, CauseE of disalf: clioi 



'His disc: 



eably 



Coupled to nature." Shakespeare, Tim, of Ath. v, 
DlaaontiuuatioBi sb. A soiution of contiuuity: p. 139, I, 11. 
SiscouraQ of reason. The power of infctriiig one thing from 

the reasoDuig faculty, as distin^ished from leason: p. 38, 1. 13. Coot' 
pare Shakespeare, Haml. i, a. 1 50; 

•A beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have moam'd longer.' 
And Trcilus and Crei ■ ' " " " ' 



'Oi i 



yonr 



blood 



!. Haml. i 



So madly hot that 
Nor fear of bad success m a cad c 
Can qualify the lame?' 
Shakespcaie uses 'discourse' alone in the same s 

'Sure, he that made us wiib such large anix 
Looldng before and after, gave ui not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.' 
DiscouraiDK, adj. Discursive, shifting; p. 119, 1. 9. 

cvidenTly taken from a landbank. See p. IIO, II. t-5. 
SiBQDVer, v.l. To uncover, lay bare: p. g, 1. 10. Comj 
DiaeBteein, n. (. To deptcciaie, undervalue ; p. 20, 1. 13. ' 
diseneemi, neglect, coiilemne, set naught by, mxks 111 
Colgrave, Fr. Diet. 
DiaeoiEemont, sb. A disgnising, disguise : p, 123, !. 19. 
Eiain corporate, adj. Disincorporated, dissevered : p. 158, 1. 31. 
Slsmantlod, f. p. Unmasked, stripped of disgoise : p. 1381 1, ig. 1 
pare Sliakespeare, Lear, i. t.aio: 

'That she 

.... ihonM in this trice oF lima 
Ciimmlt a thing so monstroui, to diimanllt 
So many folds of favonr.' 
Dispose, r./. To arrange: p. 44, Hj; p. Si, L 25. 
DiapoaitioB, sb. Arrangement: p. 44, 1. 27. Of studies, iaj» Bawii 
their chief use ' for ability, is in the iudgement and dispoiition of br"' 
nesse.' Essay 1. p. 204. 
Diataate, sb. Disgust : p. 8, 1, 3. ' Prosperity [s not without many ioR* 
aad dislastet' Essay 1. p. 17. 
nmsmpet, V. t. To dnanBe, duoi^ \ f ■ \^bV •&. • '£ba p 
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Twtlflh Night, 

inctly, decide i p. l66, 1. 3. 

■ =37, 1- 3- 

■ But in chief 
that her icrmutioa wii disvalned 

In lerily.' Shakespeare, Meas. for Mcas. y. i. S21. 
Divers, o;^. Different; and so, several: p. 55, 1, 3a ; p. 85. 1. 31, ■ For 

iiilEed, every lecl of them, hath 3. divirs posture, or cringe by tliemselves.' 

Eisiy iii, p. 9, 
Diver*©, adj. Different : p. 39, !. 27 ; p. 85, 1. 15. 
Krtnation, s6. Fcrcielling of future events ; p. 87, L af. ' Dinination, 

or Soulhsaying, fii itUing things by conicctnre. Mantice.' Barcl, 

Divnlsion, sh. A tearing aiunder: p. 189, 1. 13. ' DiTnlsitm ; f. Adivul- 

5Fon, or pulling vp; also, a cntluig-, saclion, or division.' Cotgtavo, 

Fr. Diet, 
Sosmatlcal, sb. Dogmatical Etatemeiit, dfigma : p. 153. 1. 30. 
Dolor, ib. Grief, (uEering: p. 140, 1. 5. 'A mlnde fixt, and bent upon 

iomeivhat, that is good, doth avert the dolors of death." Essay ii. p. j. 
DomeHtioal. adj. Oomeitic: p. II3, 1. 16. ' Domesliquc : com. Dohhs- 

licatt, [lousall, of out household." Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 
Donative, sb. A gift, largess: p. 4S, ]. 14; p. 71, !. I. ' For their men 

Dfwatis; it ii R dangecoag Kote, where thej liVB uidceniMiis mabody, 

and are U!ed to donaliva.' Essay xix, p. Si. 
Dotation, sb. Endovvment : p. 79, 1. 1. 
Doubt, v.i. To hesitate through fear, and then, to feai; p. 16, 1. iS; 

p. a6, 1. S. 

' I dovbl some danger does approach von nearly.' 

Shaltespeare, Maeb. iv. 3. 67. 
Dromnr, adj. Turbid : p. J46, t. 16. . Halliwell (Arch, and Pro*. DIM.) 

Drown, v. i. To be drowned : p. 92, I. 3". 

Drowtli, sb. Drought: p. 151, 1. 33. Compare Pericles, lii. Gowei, 

DuloeneHS, tb. Sweetness, p. 238, I. ir. 



Most easily; p. 41, 1. ai). 
irxnce: p. 145. 1. 24. As 
[cmporarily suspended. Sue 
o which the Aposile Peter fell (Acts x 



which the funcli 
See Shakespeare 



1 

[Sill ' 



0th. 



• I shifted hira away. 
And laid good 'sense upon your eesltuy.' 
lb. According to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the 
d dreular orbits described by Ihe planets aboal the eailh, which 
" ■ KQtri: p. 161, L30. 
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Edition, s6. Promulgation, publi-cation; p. aG6, 1. 5. 
Bffootual, adj. Enctgflic, efffclive, practicil: p. 33s, I. 17. 

can they (ie. vain pcinoas) be seciet, and theiEfaie not tfficluaH,' 

lii-, p. ai6. 
Bleoted, p.p. ChaseQ : p. t.sS, I. 18. 

' Why bast thou gene so far, 
To be unbent whtn thou hatt ta'eD Iby itanil. 
The tlecUd deer befcue ttlee ? ' Shakespeare, Cymb. lii. . 
EleoHon, 16. Choice: p.46,1.18; p, 49, 1. 9. ' But contrarii 

favour, to uec men with much difference and election, u good.' Esiay 

xiiiii. p. 199. Soe also Hanil. iii. 1, 69. 

; P- 47- '■ 33! P' ^4. '■ iS. ' But yel, tint 
ungs (i. e. masques), it is better, Ihey should bo 

graccJ with eUgaacy, then daubed with cost. Essay xxirii. p. 156. 
ElBaahe. ib. From the Greek iKtyx^- ^ f^i™ '1 'og'^i which is deEncd 

aa'a syllogisia by which the advetsaiy is forced to contiadictb! '" 

p. 159, 11. 18, 35 i p. 160, 1, 14, 
Blogy, si. A panegyric, eulogy; p. 94, 1. 31. 
Emancipate, ^.^. Emaacipaled. set ^ee: p. IJ0,I. It. 
Shnbased, p.p. Debased, detenotaled: p. 117, I. g. 'And that mlnnre 

of falshood, ii like allay in coyne of gold and silver ; which they make 

the metall wocke the belter, but it imbasith it.' Ess: ' 
EmboBsase, s& An embassy. ' To come in tvihastai 

embassv: p. 11, 1. 1. ' I will . . . do you any tmbasiage to the Pigmies.' 

Shakespeare, Much Ado, ij. 1. 177. 
EmulatdWitb. Toemulat«, vie with! p. 111,1. Jl. The eanttrUctifin 

fi an imitation of the Latin 'xmuliti cum aliqco.' 
Eranlation, si. Envy, rivahy in a bad sense ; p. 49, 1. 2 



•Whilsi 






:repi.' 



Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. IL 9. a 
II is now used exclusively in a gi>od sense, as in p. 50, 1. t8. 

KnablSiV.I. To makeable, 10 qualify: p. 13, 1. is; p. 42,1. 33, Compi 
1 Tim. i. IJ. 

Xlnablsment, sb, A qualifying or making able, qualiUcatioii ! (>■ G9< 
1-3! P- 79.1-9- 

End. *To the end' = in order: p. 17, 1. 19; p. 4^, I. 6; p. 4S, L JO. 
' Nay, some undertake sulfa, with a full purpose, lo let them fall ; to iki 
ind, lo gratilie the adverse panic, or com pcti tour." Essay xlix. p. ao 

EndsBvour, t>. I. To slrivu afler, aim at, attempt : p. 10, 1. lo. Obialela 

' But I'll endinvovr deeds to match these words." 

Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr. iv. 5. a$g. 
Engagod, ;.^. Literally, bound by a gage or pledge; and so, pledged or 

commiiled to a certain caurse of conduct : p. 334, 1. 39. 
EngioB, ib. A contriv.iiice, device, lequliiug ingenium or skill: p. J41, 

Enginery, 16. Engineering: p. 13J, I. 8. 

Enterprised, f . ^. Attcmpled, undertaken; p. 97, 1. 3,1. ' And thenfoie 
U not by any lo be cnterjristd, aot \altin ra hand, unadvisedly,' Manage 




of jnslice, and his bond 

ShaktspeatB, Mer. of Ven. iii. ». 3S;. 
J1.w;il:p.5S.1-3- 

To bear ill-viill, lo gnidje : p. 38, 1. 8. 
SpiouTB, sb. An Epicuiein : p. 196, 1. 13. 
BsBOnoe, si. Essenlial importance : p. 164, I. ^o. 
Ertttta, sb. Stale: p. 13, U. j8, 30; p, 33, 1. 3;; p. 70, 1. 13. OonJilion : 

p. 43. !■ 1- 
Esteem of. To eiteem, leckon, estimate; p. 178, L 6; p. l^S, 1. 34. 
'Whosoever islcenulb too much o/amorQui affection, quitlelh both riches, 
and wisedome.' Esjay i. p, 37, Comp. ' define of,' ' discern of." 
3staatiaii, ib. Fermentation, agitation of mind: p. 195,1. 20. 
SveTytpron, Each: p. 14, I. zl ; p. 136, 1. i. 'Every of them is cairied 
iwiflly, by the highest motion, and softly in their ownc molion/ Essay 
XV. p. 56. 
Examinable, adj. Capatle of being examined: p. 255, I. 33; p. 336,' 

Exceed, f.i. To be e:icestive : p. 131,1.4. 
' Marg. I siw the DnchtsB of Miian'i gown Ihsl Ihey puiit ts. 

Hiro. O, tliaC exceeds, they say.' Siiakespeare, Much Ado, iii. 4. 17. 
BxceUeiiar, A. Excellence ; p. 55, 1. 3. ' As if nalure, were rather bmie, 
not to erie, then in labour, to produce excellency.' Essay iliii. p. 176. 
Wtrp.p. Eacepted: p. 68, L 8; p, Ji6, L 6. 'Christ in the truth of 
iture was made like unto us in all things, sin only except' Act, XV. 
Ltion, si. Excuse: p. 34, I. 6; p. 181, I. 25. 'Prefaces, ami 
pawages, and exeusalioas, and other speeches of reference to the person, 

rn, used as an adjectiTe; conspicuous : p. 93, U. lo, 
24; p. 33a. L 33- 
Ibdiibit, V.I. To administer al a remedy; a mciUcal term: p. 131 

: p. 16. 1.18. 
1, and there expect their coming.' 

Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. y. I. 43.. 
umbered, expeditious, speedy : p. 159, L 16. 
jExpoBituaDOii, lu. uemand : p. 64, 1. 36. 
'KxpiHaa, V. I. To drive out, expel: p. 16, 1. 39; p. 173, L 30. 
'For tvcr should they be expulaed from France.' 

ShakGpeaie, i Hen. VI. iii. 3. 35. 
Exquisite, oi;. Elaborate, minute: p. 34, I. 14; p, 3B, 1, 23 i p. ^ 

Bxteroporal, adj. Extemporary: p. Sa. 1. 8. 'Sir Nathaniel, w 
hear an eslejtiporal epitaph on the dealh of the deei?' Shakfti^H? 
Love's Labour '(ioir, iv, i, jo. 
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Bitenslve, ndj. Capable of being eitendcti: p. 31, I. I3. Compile 



To lessen, depreciilei p. 13, 1. 6. • Exlmualing and 
bbitiDg of your merit,' Bjcon, Letier of Advice lo Essex (Woiki, ix. 41). 
■Speik of me as 1 am r nothing exisnuale. 
Not set aught dawn in malice.' 

Shakespeare, Olh. v. 2. 342. 
Kxtern, adj. £>:temal : p, loC, 1. 16 ; p. i<jg, I. -lo. 

The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment txiera.' ShaUespeue, Oth. u I. 63. 

Xaxtlnsnieh, t;. 1. To be eitf nguished : p. 9a. 1. 27. 

Extlngntohment, sb. Extinction; p. 191, 1, ai, 

Bitirper, ib. An eilirpalor; p. 53, 1, 2. 

Bitreme, adv. Eitiemdj': p. 243, I. 16. 'Acting in song, etptctalll 



Biptctally 
- p. 156. 



EitTBinely, adv. "Most extrewiily compoUDilcd'= compounded in the 
ExulcGration, si. An ulcer : p. 63, i. 32. 



Psoe out, V. t. To Mnfront baldly, hntta out [ p. ijS, 1. 8. 

IPaoile, adj. Eaiily swaycJ, fickle, pliant: p, 22j, I. 27. "If ihey 

(i. e. judges) be facilf. aiid cotrupl, you shall have a serrant, fire time: 

worse than a wife.' Essay viii. p. 27. 
Facility, sb. Pliancy : p, 13S, 1. 11. See quotation under Apply. 
Paotare, sb. Shape, form: p. 131, I. 4 ; p. 138, 1, 19. ' FaotBre 

f. The faelure, workemauship, framing, making of a thing.' Cotgrar^ 

Fr. DIM. 
Paoulty, sb. Power, infinence: p. I3fi, 1. 12. 

*1!e«idei, this Duncan 
Hath home his faeuln'ss so meek.' 

Shakefpeare, Macb. I. J. tj. 
Fair, ni^'. Handsome: p. 3;, 1. 30. 'It ii a reverend thing, to lee 

ancient castle, or building nol in decay ; or lo see a /aire timber Ir 

sound and perfect." Essay liv. p. 51. 
Faith, sb. The Christian faith or religion: p. .\y, ]. 10: p. 131, t. 

p. 255,1. II. 
False, ado. Falsely: p. 182. 1. 11. 
F^aoe, sb. Fallacy: p. 159, 1. 30. 
Pallaoy, 16, Deception: p. 71, I. aa. 'Fallace; f. ti faSaeit; guifci 

deceit, wile, tromperie, > craftie tricke, cheating, sleighl, coojming d" '"" 

Cofgrave, Ft, Diet. 
Fall out, v.i. To happen: p. aS, I. 7; p. 103, 1. 16. 
Fame, 16. Report, nimout: p. Jt4, 1. 21. See Gen. xlv. 16. 'Se 

lamvlts, and seditions /amst, differ- no more, but ai brother and 
Biascuiine and feminiae.' Essaj x.v. p. 56- 
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, . _ Moitclosely: p. 18, 1. afi. 

', ab. Lock, good foiluDe; p. 127, 1. irj. 'The pendll of the 
iolf Qhost, bath libouied mDrs, in deiclibing the affiictioni of lob, 
tfaen ihe/iiicUies of Siloman.' ' Essay v. p. 17. 

bd struiBe. To wonder; p. 78, \ 14; p. 94, L 25; p. 141, 1. ii. 
• '- ± be/ouad ilrorigt,' il caiuiot be wondered at ; p. 149, 1. 33. 

I Fltteth, ii beStting: p. 83. 1. 3. 

Finns, **■ Filed position: p, 47, 1. 3J. Compare 'Eiure' in TtoQus 
and Cressida, L 3. loi. 
I FlaxuouB, adj. Winding, intcicale : p. I18, 1. 15. 
Flactu&ut, adj. Floating; p. 9S, I. 36. 

. ~ . - - J ^jjjj ^ hawk : p, tag, I. 10. • Rut now, 

initei, and bring her to feed at Ihe band, 
er fijf othei ravening fowie, and kill thciu, 



Fly, V. I. To chas( 
if a man can tune tau mi 
and govern ber, and with h 






jf Famt 






Por = Mfor: p. 71,1.8 
Force. ' Of force ' = of nece!iity, necessarily; p. 106, 1. i7- 
Forth, ledundant in the phrases 'how far rorth," 'ns far forth': 
p. 176, I. 11; p. 337, 1. 30. 'Forth of'-^out of; p. »3i, I. 14. Sea 
Gen. Yiii. iG. 
Fortify, v.i. To become strong; p. 109, 1. 4. 

Forwards. In the phrase 'to/on*flrds' = io ibrth, so on: p, 4B, 1. 9. 
Frame. "Out of fiame' = ont of order; p. 117, I. 19. 'And therfore, 
when great ontt, in their owne particular tnotiflfl, mOVS Violently. . , . 
it is a iigne, the orbs ate airt of frame' Etsay xr. p. cfi. 
iSrot, V.I. To eat away: p. 91,1. 7. See Lev. liii. 55. 

juies in architecture, used In ornamenting 

1 loofi of hausK, 'formed by small fillets intersecting each other 

I tijht angle*,' Parker's Glossary of Aiehilecture, The Egyptian key 

''■■-misafamiharexample. ' Fringolteriei : LFrels; tiankUngs, vrriglad 

shiQB.in camings.&c." Cotgrave, Fr.Dict. A. S._;7-<«a, an ornament. 

. A dealer in old dotbra : p. 176, I. 35. 'fripier; m. A 

IT broker; a oieniler, or trimmer tp of old garments, and 

:r of them so mended.' Colsrave, Fr. Diet. Shakespeare (Temp, 

a frippery ' for an old -clothes shop. 

ftfnp. From: p. 68, L to. 

Vapour, smoke ; used melaphnically : p. 89, 1. 35. 

mbalo, lb. A tope-dancer: p. 165, 1. 33. 'We see the indnrtry 

and funambtdos, what effects of great wonder 

ft biingeth the body of man unto.' Bacon, Disc tcuchiug Helps for 

'^e Inteii. Powers (Works, vii. p. 99). 

-"- ' Idle talkativeness, blabbing of secrets : p. 848, !. 33- 
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■ futile.' 
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!, and credulous withal!.' 
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Gamester, ih. A phyer at any game ; not neceisuily a gamblec; p.19%. 

1. 33. 
Generosity, sS, Nobility ; p. 69, 1, 30. 
Gigantliie, adj, Giinllike : p. 194, 1, 13. B-eferting to the war of the 

giants Bgainit Jupiter. 
Glance, !&■ An allusion, hint; p. 57,1. ij. 
GlBsa,!*. Amirror: p. loS, L & ; p. 161, 1.6; p.l7fi,1.7. Id the New 

Atlintii Bacon uses 'glass" for ' lens' (Works, iiL 161). 
Glory, lb, Oiieniation 1 p. 7, L 37; p. 11 z, t. 191 p. 171, L 4. See 

Eisay Ivi. p. 214, 1. 31 : -Wliatsoever is above these, it too mn^; ai ' 

proceedctb cither o( glory and willingnesse to ipeake; or of impsliciKe 

heat, &c. 
Go, V. I. Used in a tranjilive sense 1 p. S3, 1, ig. 
Go about. To endeavour; p. 173, 1. 10. See Rom. i. 3. 
Grace, v.l. To compliment, praise : p. 236, I. tg, Comp. Etnj hi. 
- p. aij! 'There is due from the iudge, to (he advocate, lomc com: ' 

ation and gracing, where causes are vjell hanJIcd, and faire pleaded.' 
OrBTelled, p.p. Puzzled. To be gravelled i^ to hesitate: p. 57, L 15. 

'Nay, yua were belter speak first, and when you were grm^id fbr 

lack of matter, yon might lake occasiou to kiss,' Shakeipcare, Ai Yon 

Like It, iv. I. 74. 
Greo)»,i6. Greece: p. .5,1. js; p. ij, I. 10. SeeDan, viU, ai, 
Grscl^ia, si. Greeks: p. II, I. 15. Comp. Joe! iti. 6. 
Grift, V. I. To graft ; p. 355, 1. 3a. The ed. of 1605 has gri/ie, whi 

in ed- 1639 became grl/t. and in ed. 1633 grafl, Baret (Alveaiie, (. v.) 

gives ' To griffi. lusereie arboti.' 
GrosHly, ado. Clumsily, unikilfially : p. ;i7, h 7; p. 153, 
Grot, lb, A grotto ot cave ! p. 162, 1, jfi. 
around, tb. The plain-song of a tune, on which the variations or descanli 

Bten,ade:p.i97.1. II. 
Gioimd, ib. Foundation : p. 76, 1. 13. 
Gronndj v.t. To lay the foundation of; p. 113, 1. p. 
Grounded, ^.^. Well foundsd: p. no, 1. 15. 'Well grounded'' 

Grouuda, si. Soils: p. 207, I. 30. Among the disadvantages in the 

site of a house, Bacon enumerates 'wan" -' '-•■'-'- ' - ■ 

0! grounds of scvctah ratures,' Esuy xlv 



Hand. To be in Jiaml with = to have in hand 

p. 98.1.35. 
Hap, V. i. To happen: p. 61, 1. 4. 'The rem 
to be reserved, ate commonly igjiorant , 
fjiaylviii, p. 331. 



LjDmooh, sb. baocb: p. 190, I. 33. This foim is adopted in the older 
l> Englich TCrsidm of Ibe Old Testament, and in Itic Authorized Version 
m of I Chr. i. 3, while in the New Testament the Greek foim Enoch is 
r fcUowed. 

^wdman, eh. A herdsman : p. 6g, 1. 35. See Gen. xili, 7. 
Heroioal, d^'. Heioic: p. 18, 1. 6; p. 51, 1. 31, &c; 

' But 'gaiiut jour privacy 
The leasoos nn more potent and henicat.' 

Shakespeate, Tr. and Ci. iii. 3. I91. 
Heteroolita, si. A word irregularly declined : p. 87, L 4, 
His. hsi p. Si), 1. 10; p. 110. 1, 31 ; p. 148, 1. 15, 
His, uied ai the Elgn of the genitirc 'Socrates hii ironical doubting:' 

HiBtoriogra,DliBr, sh. Hist 

Hold, V. I. To keep to ; p. . . , , ^, 

Hold of. To peitaij) to, have to do with; p. a, L 3;; p. 134, 1. i; 

p. a2S, 1. iG. 
Holden,?.^. Held: p. 6p, 1. 31. 

HOlpen,;.;. Hdpetl; p. 93, 1. ai. See Fs. Ixxiiii. 8; Dan. xi. 114. 
Soneatr, ib, tTsed to denota high and bononEablc character, and hence 

traoEferted to moral beauty and grace: p. a 3, 1. S. 
Hmnantat, 16. A student of the hnmaniiiei (toertE humaaiarcs) : p. 135, 

L 33. The term is still used in the Scotch unirersiticj. 
StmiBiiit7, sb. The knowledge of man,- human philosophy, as dlctin- 

guiihed from natural theology and natural philosophy: p. 105. I. ig: 

p. 130, L 1. It is contradistinguished from divinity in p. 18, I. ao; 

p. 58, 1. 8. 
Snmoroiis, adj. Fanciful, capricious: p. iS, I. Ii; p. 345, I. rj. ' As 

laimoroui as winter.' Shakespeare, a Hen. IV, iv. 4. 34. 
~ ■ Caprice: p. 49, 1.31. 

In humours like the people of this world.' 

Shakespeare, Rich. 11, v. 5. lo. 



Ice, s6. A flaw in 3 jewel: p. 197, 1. 17. Compare the Fr. g!a;oa 

which Coigrave explains 'hides, or flakes of ycej also, flawcs ill siotii 

resembling dakes of yce.' 
lOiadj. Bad: p.69,1.11. ' Neither is it i/i aire onely, that makcth an 1 

seat, but ill wayes, ill markets," Essay xly. p. iSo. 
nioqueatioiii ib. An eniangUng in argument, a sophism: p. 153, 1. i; 

p. 177,1.11. 
nituninate, ;, ^. lllnminated, enlightened; p. 53. 1. 16. 
IllusCrate, !>.(. To render illustrious: p. 37, 1. 16. 
Ulaatrute, Ji.fi. Ulasaited; p. 40, L a. 
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ImaKinimt, di. One who imagmn : p. 133. 1, ig ; p. I46, L 4. 
Imbarred, p.p. Iiilenupted. checked; p. 46, 1. 37. 
Imb&se. V.I. To dcbise, degrade : p. 37. 1, il ; p. , 

lore makelh mankinde ; friendly lave perfeclelh it ; but waiitor 

comipieth, and imba!eih it.* Essay i. p. jB. 
Immediate, aijj. Ciotely connected, pronimite : p. 14, 1. r4. 'Tmit 

times' are those which are cat ieparated by aity inleival froi 

Immediately, aAi. Directly, withoul the ialerrention of anything else} 
p. 154, 1. 14. Now generally used of time only. 

Import, V.I. To have a bearing upon, affect: p. 163, 1. 34. 

Impostumation, li. An abKcsi : p. ijg. I. li, 

Imi>raBe, ii, A device with a motto : p. 167, 1. 6, 'An Imprea (a> t 
Italians call it] il a deviic in picture with his MoKe, ot Word, borne bf 
noble and learned personages, to natiHe some particular conceit of theri 
owne.' Camden, Remaiae!. p. IjS (ed, 1605). 

ImpiesEion> sA. Stamp, lasting charicterj nied in a 

1. £. Comp. p. 914, 1. %\i *by mprinling npon thcit suuls charily:* 
and p. Gg, I. 17; 'for trnth^rcwli goodness,' 

Improfloienoa. t5. Want of progress or proficiency; p. 119, 1. 1 

Impulsion, ih. Impulse, impellmg cause: p. 137, 1. 19. 

liitprep. Into; p. 77, I. 38. 'Coiiveriinl (ji'^eonversant wit , ,_. 
I. 16. With verbal nouns ia ii used like the Latio geiund: ■ wUI» 
they are in tuning their instnimcnls," p. 151, 1, it. Comp. "la depart- 
ing," Gen. xijiv. l8i "w teething,' 1 Sam. ii. 13; 'm buildlug,' 
I Kings vi. 7. 

Iiicensed, ^. j. Burnt; p. 16S, I. zS. ) 

IiuiensiitK, adj. Exasperating: p. 331,1. 14. 

Inoaption, sJ. Beginning: p. 194, 1. 4; p. ai3, 1. ij 

looertaiutj, sb. Uncertainly : p. 350, 1. 13. 

Inoidenoe, 16. Coincidence: p. I21, 1. 30. 'It huh an inctdinei iua| 
it' -^ it coincides with it 1 p. 194, L 9. 

latAit/aitf, adv. Incidentally i p. 189, 1. 61 p. 19S, 1. g. 

Inoloded, p.p. Shut up, inclosed .- p. 162, 1. 39. 

Incompatible, adj. Incongruous : p. 10, 1, 35. Used here in an ol 
construction. Sec also p. 313, 1. 94. 

IncompralienBloQ, sb. Want of comptehenaon : p. 136, 1. 3G, 
lation of the Greek acatalipda, p. l.s^, I. 4. ^ 

Incanvonient, adj. Unsuitable: p. 81, L 8. 

lucorporal, adj. Incorporeal: p. 45, 1. 17: 

' Alas, how is't with yon. 
That you do bead your eye on vacancy. 
And with the incorporal air do hold disco 

Shakespeare, Haml. liL 4. 118. 

Incorporate, f. p. Incorporated : p, 36, 1. 11 i p. 9;, I. 5. 
' No, it is Casca ; one incarporali 
To out attempts,' Shalceipeare, Jul. Cm. i. 3. t3s> 

Inaurriag, pr. p. Running: p. 175,1. 18. 

larUSbrent, adj. Impartial: p. 3i, L 31. See Ecdus. xlii, 5. Belon^ng 
10 all alike, comnwn: 5. ViJ,!. »1. 
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mtl7, aifv, 

' bOiter, sb. 

ladnoed, p. p. Derived by induelion; p. 171, 1. 9. 

Inducemeat. st. Au inttDductioD: p.8j,1.i6; ^.144, 1. 31; p. 3 

1.1 
Inducii _. . 

^dulgent, a^j- Apt to indulge ; is ' indulgent in alEua 
Induiation, sb. Hirdening : p. 1 14, 1, ii). 
Infinite, adj. iDDumeiable: p. 71, 1, igi p. 194. 1. 

p. 7J. 
Inflrm, »./. To weaken, invalidate: p. 159, 1. ag. 
In&nxioB, si. Inlawing, influence, jntromiEsioa : p. I. 
Infolded, f.f. Involved; p. S4. 1- 10. 
Inform, v.l. To imiract, teach: p. 108, 1. 31 i p. 35 
Jena oorsclvot iM'=lo infonn or instruct ourselve; 






Thy thoughli with nobleness,' 
Inaenioua, adj. Ingenuons: p. 336, 1. JJ. 
lugurgitation, si, .An immodenle draught: p. 140,1. 14. 

iDjorTi lb. Inioience, contumely : p. 136, 1. 30 ; p. 338, t, 3 

IniuiM, ir, (. To iuTMligate ! p. Sg, 1. ir; p. 110, II. 14, 15. &:c, 

lDq.iiiBition> 'b, Inquiiy, invesiigalion ; p. 6, L 10 ; p. 4S, 1. ij ; 
1.1, &c. SeeDeut. nix. 18; Ps.ii. 13. 

IngulBltor, s6. Searcher: p. B8; 1. 14. 

lTUfttia£aotion, sb. Dissatisfaction: p. 3 10, 1, tg. 

IniiQIUts, v.l. To introduce indirectly, by winding courses: p. 14, 1. 19, 

Tn«tnnn t.inn, lb. latertwiDuig, indmale connexion: p. 103, L II. liitli' 
lect aigumcnt: p. i;S, I. 39. 

Xm^nnntiTe, adj. Winding itseif in, insinuatingt p. I4S, 1. 19, 

Iniolanoy. si. Insolence: p.67,Lao; p. 137,1.11. 'To give moderale 
liberty, ibr giiefes, and diiconteatmenti lu eraporale, (lo it be without 100 
giegl iasolency or bravery) is a safe v»j.' Essay xv. p. 61. 

Instanoo, ift. Urgency: p. 189,1.23! p. 343, 1- 35. 

IiUtrunientBJ, sb. An instrument : p. Bo, 1, 11. 

InteUigenoa, si. 'To have intcUiginci' = \o have »n nnderslanding, to 
correspond; p. 36, 1. 1. 'The arch-flatterer, with whom all the petly 
flatterers iave inleliigenct, is a maus idfe.' Essay x. p. 37. See Dan. xi 



30. 



Inforn 



J.1.35- 



IntoUlgenoed, y.^ Informed: p. 133, 1. 
IntellieeBoer, si. An informer: p. 80, 1. ao. 

' Richard yet lives, hell's black tiuettigtncer. 

Only reserved their f.iclor, 10 buy souls 

And send them thither.' Ehikespeare, Rich. Ill, It. jf^'f 

InMnd, v.r. To aim at, direct the attention to: p. 135, 1. 31 ; p. tjS; '^ 

I. 6; p. Jj/3, I. 19; p. 20s, I. g; p. 318, 1. 31. ■Tte intending cA 

ji.a. 2 
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!al], Ihej should infeaif arms.' Essay xxix. p. 115. Ibid. p. I3 

A,sb, latention: p. 167,1. ig. 
IntBTitive, adj. 'Inlensivo upon '^diieclcil lo: p. 146.1.4. 
Intent, sb. Intention, purpose : p. 6, 1. .1. See John jciii. aS. 
InterlBOe, v.l. To mU: p. 244^ I. 6. 'Inlerlaa not busiaeiie, En 

of DCCMsitie.' Essay xi. p. 41. 
Intarvenlent, adj. Incidental: p, lai, 1. iS. 'When there it matli 

Into, frip. ' Hath an influence in/o' = hatli an influence upon: p. il3, L 
Comp. p. ifo, 11. 16, 17. ' Immersed info ' = ' immeised in,' p. ill, L I ft. 

latrinflio, adj. Internal; and so, hidden; p. 37, 1. 33. Compare Uie use 
of -inward." * 

Invent, v.l. To dnd out, discorer; p. 149, I. 15. 

Invention, sb. Finding, diicoiery: p. iii, I, 301 p. 

InveterBte, adj. Long established r p. 115, 1. 30. 

Invooate, v.l. To invoke: p. 40, 1. 37; p. 161, L a 

Inward, adj. Hidden, secret: p. Z4S, 1. iS. 

InwBrdnesB, s&. Hiddensense: p. 104, 1. 20. Intimacy: p. 233. IL 8, 18. 

Irony, si. An ironical speech : p. 88, 1. 3" 

Issay. The old form of spelling ' Jesse ': L „ , 

Iteration, sb. Repetition: p. 137, L 18; p. 301, 1. 33. 'Tiulh tired 
with iltraliaa: Shakespeare, Tr. and Cr, iii. ). 183, 

J. 

Jocalaty, adj. Belonging to jest or juggling : p. 143, 1. 28. 

Joy, v.i. To rejoice; p. 6, 1. 35. 'There is no man, that impartefli hii 

ioyes to his trend, but he ioyeOi the more.' Essaj xxvii. p. IIO. 
Judge, v.i. To g ire judgement, decide: p. 73, 1. 18. 
Judged,/.?. Decided; p. 137, 1. 29, 
Jurisconsult, sb. A lawyer; p. 85, t. 32; p. 159, 1, 3]. 
Juat, adj. Exact : p. 85, 1. 4. 

Or less than a jasl pound.' 

Shakespeare, Mer. of Vco. W. 1. 317. 



Eindl7, ajy. Natnral: p. [40, 1. 12. So in the Litany, * the Uadly Ttuiti 



Enit, v.i. To become compact: p. 35. 1. jr. 
Knowledge, s6. A branch of knowledge, 
p. so, I. 16. 'To take knowledge of' = 'ti 




p. 48. I- a; 

i 




■dgs: p.49.1 

Could 

Shaksipeare, Cfuib. i. l. 43. 

XMit wi«o. 'AC liasi leas' ^ at ]tia: p. 147, 1. 13. 

XeMW.I'.t. To lose: p. 37.1. £; p. 72,1, 13 j p. 77,1. 2; p. 259, 1. iS. 

'For Ibat Ihat he winnej in the bnadred, he leeitth 'm the ihire." Essay 

£^a&d, adj. Legendary : p. 55, 1. I. 

lermt. High. The far East: p. 166, 1. 24- The Latin has 'qnod 

Chinoe et provinciis tiliimi orunlis in usu hodie tupt fire.' 
LMant, •*, The East ; p. »4, 1. 3a. 
Levity, sb, Lightn»s, in in liteiil seme: p. 116, 1. 23. 
'■■" ■ Areiident ambaisadDr: p. 23a, I. II, Spell alto Idgo: 

'Lerd Angelo, hiving atfaiis to beiven, 
Intends you for h'n swift ambassador, 
Where you shall be an everlasting lager.' 

ShakespeaiG, Meas. for- Meal. iii. I. 5g* 
[ LiBth, osmtiobas: p. 113,1. (). See Rom. xii. l3. 
Like, adj. Likely: p. 39, 1. 18 ; p. 185, 1. 10, 
Liker, adj. More likely : p. 60, 1. 25. 
Lighter, adj. More foolish, or less grave: p. 221, L 13. 
Liffhtly, adv. Easily: p. »ii, L 26. ' The traitor in (action lighHy goelh 
ay with it.' Essay, li. p. ao8. 

3ed,p.p. Drawn, illustrated with drawings, illuminated : p. 30, 1. 12. 
Lively, drfu. Vividly: p.lS.l.S; p.5a.l.«3; p. 55, 1. I. 'Lively 

describing Christian resolution.' Kssay v, p, 17. 
Long.ip.i. Tobelong: p. 124, 1. 10. 
IiOngnnimity, ■&, Patience, longsuflering : p. 205, L 19. 
Long time. Long: p. 28, 1. ai. 
Lothnoas, s6. Unwillingness, dislike; p. 
Iiubiioity, sb. Slipperiness : p. 201, I. 6. 'Lobridli: t. laibrid&c, 

ilipperineese, vncertaintie.' Colgr: 
Lnore, it. Gain : p. 19. L 7; p. 42. 1. 34, ' The stratagemi of prd»le* _ 
Jon and lucre' Essay xiii. p. 69. 



A 



Uagtatracy, sb. The holding the ofGee of magistrate : p. 20G, I. 30. 
Magistral, adj. Dogmatic: p. 41, 1. 27 ; p. 141, 1. 14: p. 170. 1. 37, 
MagistraJity, 16. Dogmatism : p. 127, 1. 19 ; p. 140, 1. 27. 
Iilagiuty, u. t. To make much of, to extol: p. 13,1.15; p> 73< L 

Comp. Fs. jtxxJv. 3. 
Main, adj. Important: p. So, I. 19, 
Jlalise, sb. Evil dhpoiitioa : p. 38, !. 6. 



I'A'e, 
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MsJign, flifi'. Miltgnint, injurious : p. 79, 1. 1. 

Maniable, adj. Manageable, tractable : p, 17, L 8. 'MacUble: 

Tractable, wieldable, haadleable,' Bcc Colgnve, Fr. Diet. 
Uuneion, ib, A dwclUng-plice ; p. iig, I, iS; p. 134, L 17* See Joba 

IiIaBUTaBOe, s&. Manuring. fcTlilizing : p. 1S4, L 4. 

Manured, f. p. Cultivated: p. 84, 1. 10. 

Mar, V. I. To injure: p. 10, 1. 10. 

MBTTel, V. I. To wonder : p. 112, 1. 13. 

Uaterlally, adv. Solidly, lounitly : p. 198, 1. 36. 

Uatbematio, ib. Matbenutics : p. 1 3 1, 1. 2. Comp. atblttic, co 

niBlaphysic. physic 
Matter, ii. The point or essential part of a subject: p. 61, 1. 7. 

Albumaxu, ii. 4 : 

'Then vouch a statute, and a Latin icntence, 
Wide from the malia-: 
Mnycaa: p. I11, 1. 31. Comp. Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. i. 3. 7: 'Mar 

you stead me.' And Pi. cx^cv. I, Pi. Bk. ' Mount Zion, which may not b«- 

Msan, sb. Means, medium: p. 76, I. il ; p. 195, 1. 19. 'For il li t^a 

soliedsme of power, to tbinke to command the end, and yet not to 

endure the meant.' Essay rix. p. 77. 

Mean, adj. Moderate: p. 319, 1. 33. 

MenoBi sh. Wealth : p. 10, 11, 8, g. Uied as a lingular noun : ] 
MeObBDiosls, <&. Mechanics : p. igA, 1. 5. The word occuii i 
sense in Shakespeare, Mid. N's, Dr. iiL 3. 9. 

' A new of pilches, rude mechanicals' 
Meohtlnique, sb. Mechanism ; p. 114, 1. la; p. 138, 1 14. 
Mediclnnble. adj. Medicinal; p. 141, 1, 2C. In Shakespeari^ Olb. T. 1. 
351, where the Quartos read, 

■Drop tears as fast as thi 
Their medicinal gum,' 
the Folios have maiici'iable. See also Much Ado, ii. 3. 5 ; TcoiloE tai 
Creaida. iii. 3. 4.^ 

f. I. To administer medici 



Merely, Diftj. Absolutely, simply: p. 88, 1. 10; p. 131, 1. 30! p. 
I. 33. 

'We arc merely cheated of our lives by drunkards. 

Shakespeare, Temp. i. I. j 
Moritlnff, adj. Meritorious : p. 7, 1. 37. 

MassBBe, "Came in mesiag-e " = came as a messenger: p. 66, 1. 16. 
MelaphjBlc, sb. Metaphysics : p. 1 13, II. t, 1 ; p. 113, 1. i8. Sacon's 
ilcSnition ij given on p. H*. 
lanloUi sb, A darting; p. io. I- 3i- '^n ^^ ^^^^ * » V^^^***^ «* 
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Id m:itake for mlgnm. 'Mignoa: m. A mimoit, fsuorile, Wanton, 

dilSnK, darling." Colfp-»re, Fr. Diet. 
Vialater, v.t. To cupplr, fuinish: p. 14, ]. at ; p, 51, 1. 3. 
KiniatzTi tb. Service : p. 906, 1, i. 
Ulnbilules, iJ. CoUections of maivelj : p. 87. 1. 15, 
MITHRIDATUM. tb. See note on. p. 140, 1. 31. 'MrthriJat: m. 

Melhridaiei a ttiong Tieacle, or Presetualiuc dinised at first by the 

Ponlian King. Miihridates.' Colgrave, Fr. Diet. -The firit he (i.e. 

Mithridatei) vai also wbo devised londrie kindi of aniidoli or countic- 
'.Boni, whereof ooe releinelh liii name to this day.' Holland'i Pliny, 

A (mall plan ; and lo, a < 
orbit IDDC tpiioms.' Men 

p. 13, L 3; p. 166, I. I. 
itlcal, adj, Monaitic: p. 190, 1. 37. 
fa.ib. Coins, pieces of money: p. 167: I!. 3(), 31, 
Ut, <6. Motai pbilosophy : p. 177, 1. ij. 
^er^ion, 16, Obseqniotiinesi: p. 16, 1. i+. 
[OFtalMt, nrfi. Moil deadly: p. 1S4, I. 1;, 
aloal, adv. Ilosily : p. 94, 1. 1^ 
HotioDi, ib, Exeieisei; p. 134, 1. 19. 

UoQght. Might: p, 79, 1.7 J p. 80. I. 30. "The part of Eplmefheui, 
tnougkl veil become Prometheus, in the use of disconlentmenu.' 
Eiuy XV. p. 61. 
Komitabank, ib. A quack docloi : p. 135. 1, i6. Calgtave (Fr. Diet.) 
giTB : 'Charlatan; m. A Mounltbanie. a cousening drug-seller, a 
ptatling qaaclt-ialuBr.' See Essay nii. p. 45; -As there are moun- 
ubaitijuirs for the natutati body : sa are there moimlibanques for the 
politique bt>dy.' 
Uove. V, I. To excite; p. IJ3, 1, at. To propose: p. 144, 1. 31. 
Moy»e». The old ipclling of ' Mosei,' from the Vulgate Afoyjis : p. 46. 
1. aS, &C. Sacon is doI uniibrm in adopting this spelling. See p. H3, 



Mutiner 


■>/• 


A mntinee 




See note. 
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Acrafi 


trade: p. 8g. [ 






A Trade, 




ion 


Mislirii. I 


andicraft' Cotgi 


ve, Fr. Dirt. 


Uomp 


ChatKT, 


Canl. Tales, ProL 61;: 






















A 








wel good Wright 


. carpenter.' 




1 






ITatnre, sh. Used in the phrase ' it h nature' for 'it ii natural / ti ' i 

reason" for'it is reasonable:' p. 239. 1. 3. 
Satnre, sb. Kind: p. 7, 1. ig j p. iCiS, I. 11. ' Flotvei-Je-licei, and lil 

of all nalures.' Essay ilvi. p. 187. 
Karlgatioti, sb. A sea voyage: p. 95, 1. 31. 
■ Hear hond, adi: Near: p. 53, L 15. 
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SoBOtitMoa, lb, TianuctiDD oFbiuioess: p. 219,1.17; Ik3i3,I.I7t 

WeiBliboiir, adj. Neighbouring: p. 58, I. 25. See Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40. 
Ifestliug, ib. A place for building a nest; hence appUed to the place 

where humoors may breed; p. 138,!, 13. 'That ihe birds may have 

more scope, and nituraU Riasiling.' Essay jclvi. p. 194. 
Xether, adj. Lower: p. £7, 1. 13. See Ex. xix. 17. 
New. In the phrase 'one ii new to begin'=<anB hai 

p. 183, 1. 16. 
KoB.promDVGnt, adj. Literally, 1 

epithet is applied to axioms as eij 

Nor . . . not. Double negative; p. lio, II. II, 13. 
Nor never. Double negative : p. 23, 1. 23. 

'This England nerer did, nor neucr ihatl, 
Lie at lEe proud foot of a coaquEror.' 

Shakespeare. K. John, r. 
Wot ... nor: p. 4, Ih 10. 11; p. 127,]. g; p. 186, 11. 2a, 13 . , 

1. 17. 'Is it not hard, Merissa, thjt 1 cannot choose one nor tttata 

none T Shakespeare, Mer. of Ven. i. 3. iS. 
Wotably, adv. Remarkably, consficuDusly : p. 59, 1. 17. 
Wots, sb. Mark, sign : p. 44, 1. 18 ; p. 166, 1. 33. 
Wote, V. I. To denote : p. I46. 1, i. 
Wotliliig, adv. In no respect : p. 1^1, 1. 13. 
WothinK less than— anything but; p. 87, 1. 13. 'The use of this work 

. . , is nolhing las than to give contentment & 

intended to give contentment to the appetite oF eu 

nothing is less so. Comp. Stubbs, Anatoniie of Abuses, fol. 5 (ed. 1585) ; 

'Pride of the hitre is perpetrate, when as a man liFlyng hjmself on high, 

thinketh of hynnelf, iboue that whiche he is ; dreamyng ■ perfection of 

himself, when be is nolhyng Usse' 
Null, sb. A Don-significant cipher : p. 169, t. 7. 



1.9. 



1.7. 



of punishment : p. 14(5, 



Obscurity : p, 10, I. 10. 
Obtain, v.J. To attain: p. 51, I. 21. Comp. Eitay vi. 
man cannot oblaine to that iudgmcnt, then it is left to \ 
be close, and a dissembler.' 
Oooupate, IP./. To occupy; p. 133, 1, 6. 
Oocupate, p.p. Occupied ; p. ifiS, 1. 4. 
Of, redundant in the phrases ' accept 0/,' p. 63, 1. 23 ; ' esteem off P- *73, 
1.6; p.223,L24: 'define q/',' p. 257, 1, 5 : ■ discern o/,' p. 203, I, 
■ meaning q^' p. *4I, 1. a. ' The reverence 0/ laivs and go»enii 
p. 17, 1. I. We should now use /or. Comp. 'a leal o/God,' Ron 
■ Of used parlitively for ' soirje of: p. ja, I, 24, 'cannot bnl leeie o/lbo 
2tft anil inith.' S«ep. ISfiiL jj. 'TQSiKicv^\£oi' -Mi-^niicisitaiw J 



GLOSSARF. 

'iDTcHed q^ ' >• iiiveited with: p. 4, 1. £ ; p. 214 
^': p. 10,1. 13. ■O/'theone&idB'Konibeiine 
liendf'=bj herself, aloae : p. 58. 1. a6. -O/ci 
qUBice, coniequently: p. ;i, ]. u. 
'Bta,tb. An anempt: p. 94, I. 5. 'Mniiy iacept 
temieth thnn, lenlamitila, iliat is, impEifuci "Jfei't, 
nTGood and Evil, p. 166. 
I Oft, adv. Often: p. «;, 1. 1». 

OniLiipoteiice : p. 51, 1, 13; 
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l.p.I7I,l.r- Sec 



.'p. 1+6, 1. B; 'allonc.'p. 13S, 



_,' ilgnifiei 1 

^."49,1. 18; p. 80, 

t Trinity, -of whose 1 

*^y but. Used for 

, To eipla 

i.p. Expla 
■And ii 



Comp. CoUccl for Thirleenih Sunday after 



'but' or 'only'; p. 174, 1. 10. See But only. 
in, or make plain : p. 43, 1. 37, Comp. Acis xv 
: p. 340, ■ 



■■ p. iGi. 1. 3. 



d of c: 



t In hand, 



Which I have opeu'd li _ 

As touching France.' Shakespeare, Hen, \ 

|P lOpBTutlan, sb. Influence, Effect: p. t)i. I. g; p. 311, 1. 23 

cbErris-sack hath a two-fold operalioit in it.' Shukrspeare, 

iv. 3. 104. 
r ■©porative, adj. Elfectire, productive : p. 80, 1. o. 
■• 'Our fosi 



The which he lacks ; that to provide in him, 
Are many simples opfaiive, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish.' 

Slukespeare, Lear, 
i. Reputation: p. 49, I, 31 ; p. 87, L !□; p. JiO. 
' But liah not, with this melinchoiy bail. 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion.' 

Shakespeare, Mer, of Ven. i. 1 . 1 01, 
Itwing, adj. Repugnant ; p. I46, 1. 3a. 
KWlte, sb. An opponent: p. 329, 1. 8. 'Betake you to your guard ; 
I yoDi opposile hath ia him what youth, stren^h. ekill, and wrath 
n fbraish man withal.' Shakespeare', Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 233 ; aud 
■s, 1. S93. 

nent, sb. Ordination : p. 2t,. I. t;. 
'To be in orJer'^lo be ihe true order of procecdhig: p, 3o;, 

adj. Customary; p. 13, 1. 6. 

,a(f)'. p. 158, 1. 31. See note. 

n. Oihers : p. 14, 1. 6 ; p. 62, 1. l5 ; p. t&O, I, 



'Odd ' 
IV, 
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Over TiauilL Too ci 



Painful, arlj. Labniions ; p. 241, I. ^jl. 'I think wc hive lome u 
fiain/ul inagistiatei as eiei was in Englanil.' Latimer, Selmona. p, 141 
(Patker Soc.). 

Painted forth, ^p. Depicred : p. i7. 1. 31; p. J06, 1. 11 ; p. ao8, L33. 

Fainted out, p.p. Dspicted : p. 15, 1. 7. 

Palliate, p.f. Palliated : p. 138, 1. 35. 

Pantomimna, ti. Amimic: p. 136,1. 21. ■ Panlcnnime : icAnActor 
of many parts in one Play; one that can reFf™"!! the gatm^ lod 
counterfeit the jpeeeh, of any man.' Cntgrave, Ft. Diet. 

Faicel, ii>, A pait. 'Nnlhing parcel'^no part : p. 7, 1. 5, 
' Many a thauiand, 
Which nnw mislrnst no pared of my fear.' 

Shakespeare, 3 Hen. VI. v. 6. 58. 

PartlalpEiiiti adj. Partaking : p. 254, L ii. 

Particular, adj. Private : p. iSg, 1. 11. 

Shakespeare, Tr. and Ct. ii. 1. 53. 

ParUoular, j6. Aprii-ate affair,- used of an inditidual caic : p, B, I. aj; 
. 156. 1. 9- 

■Though no man lesser fears the Greeks than I, 
As far as louchelh my particular: 

Shakespeare, Tr. and Ct. H. 3. 9. 
Poaqml, ih. A satire: p. 57, 1. 10. 'Sometimes contrived into pleasant 
pasjuils and saliies, 10 move sport.' Bacon, Obs. on » Lihel (Worki, vii1, 
I48). >PaiquiIle: f. A Pasquill ; a LIbell ctapt on a Poste, or Image.' 
■Pa^iuiD : m. The name of an Image, or Poste in Rome, whereon Libels 
and defainatorie Kimei are fastened, and fathered; also, as Pasquille.' 
Colgrave, Fr. Diet. The statue still stands at the cornet of the Falaiio 
Braschi, near the Piazza Navona. 
Poasoge, ib. A ford, or pass: p. 5G, 1. iij p. 69, 1. 3. Camp. Jvigjtt 
xii. 6 ; I Sam. xiii, 93. Metaphorically, a proceeding, process, irantactran, 
course t p. 35, 1. 19; p. 9I, I, 11 J p. lOo, L iS ; p. 146, 1. II, 'To 
give ^iaisog-e' = to give way: p. 39,1. 21. ' In jotxig'r'^in puang. cur- 
sorily ; p. 7S, 1. aS; p. ao,"!, I. 3, j p. 10J, 1. 1? j p. i6a, i, tS. 
Psaaed, odj. Past : p. g^, I. iG ; p. I,:<9, t. 16 ; p. 339, t. iS, See note 
on p. 139, and compare Dnyton, Polyolbion, i, 38,1 : 

■ And by his present l^isie, hit passed error found,' 
Pastor, sh. A shepherd: p. 199, 1. 31. See Jer. xxHI. i, 3, 
Fattence, sb. In its literal sense of endurance of suffering: p. 145, 11. 3, f, 
Peooant, adj. Morbid, unhealthy ; p. 37, 1.33,- p. 43, 1- JS. ■L'humeor 
peccsnie. The corrupt, Ot gorcupljng humor in the bodie.' Colgnr^ 
Fr. Diet, . 
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PcdftnH, si. A pedaiil; p. t.l, !I. i6, 19. P\ar. ftdaitles : p. 13. 
p. II, ]. 8, From the ll. fedanli, which appears Dot lo have b 
naturalised in ifioj. •PediiiU' occurs in Florio'i Worlde 0! 
1598 : and in ShakcspeaTe'i Lovc'i LabDur'i Latt, iii. t. 179, 
nrering pedant o'er the boy,' it mast have bsen rtonounced 
syllable. Thefirsted, of this plajr was published !□ ijgS, 

Pedantloal, adj. Pedantic: p. 13, 1, a6; p. i6j, L 3. 

FenHileneHs, sh. Suspended condition 1 p. 47, L 35. 

Percase, nijv. Perhaps: p. sog, 1. 11. 

PeremptaTir, adj. Destniclive : p. 53. 1. iS. 

PorfootivB, 01$. Capable of being peifucted or improved; p. asS, 1. i. 
Cnmpire Dfmomtralive. 

Peruse, H.r. Toreviewi p,3,l.ai. See Shaltespearp, Rich. II, iii, 3, 53. 
■ Thit from this ciitle'i tatter'a bittlemeDts 
Our fair appointments may be well pitussd.' 

FhoinciiiieiiB, p. 139, 1. 30. This mode of spelling shows that the word 

it appears in its usual form. Later still in the Reliquiae Wottonian* 
(p. :oi, ed. 1655) I Had phainomuian. ^ 

Fhrsio, sb. Physics, or physical science; p. III, 1. 33 ; p. 114, 1. ai. 
PflOBlty, 16. Hairiness ! p, lao, I, 10, 

Place, si. A passage of an author 01 book: p. 7, 1- 31 ; p. 8, [. i) ; p. 
190,1. 15. A topic ot subject of discourse: p. 155, 1. 33. A piazz.i, ot 
public square; here, the Forum: p. lao, 1. 11 ; p. 241, 1. to, 'To give 
^iir('':to yield: p. 9S, 1. Ig. 
Ploab, lb. A shallow paot, a puddle : p. 144. 1. 32. 

Platforni, sb. Plan; p, 44, 1. 11; p. U4, 1. I J. Pallern ; p. 1S7, 1. 19. 
See note on p. 44. 

Plf, sb. Bend, bias: p. 139, I. 19. 'For it is true, that late learners, 
cannot 10 well take thtpUi.' Essay xxxix. p. L64. 

FoasTi s6. A poem : p. 35, I. 6. Poetry ; p. fio. i. i8 ; p. an, I. 15. 

Point, si. In the phrafe 'was of such a point as wheieat Sarah laughed': 
p, 153, I. 10; whcie the Latm has A hujasniodi n exiilit juam irrisui 
habibat Sorah. 

Police, V.!. To regulate : p. ;,6, 1. il. 'Spain," tays Bacon, in his Observa- 
tions on a Libel (Works, viiL 169I 'iBnotiQ hri„f an enemy to be feared 
by a nation sealed, manned, furnished, ind patlidtd ai in England;' where 
two MSS. icid polliefd. 

Politique, sb. A politician: p. 5, 1. 9 : p. 10,!. 17; p. 18, 1. 11, &e. In 
p, 13, 1. 6, it il used as an adjective ; 'politique men ' — politicians. 

Popular estate. Ademocracy; p. 53, 1. S; p. loS, 1. 1. 'Therefore, we 
see il (i.e. boldness} hath done wonders, in popular Halts,' Essay zii. 
p. 45. 

Populnrity, sb. Democratic character: p. »5a, I. 5. 

PopuloiU!, adj. Numerous : p. 143, L, g. See Dtut. xxii. 5. 

Portugal, adj. Portuguese: p. 19, 1. 13. 

''iUoa,ib. The laying down of a law : p. 147, 1. II. A ma»im, senli- 
-II, L I! p. aJ7, I. ig; p. 346,120, 
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Practise, v.i. To plot; p, 179, 1.3. "He will pracike aguiut 

poiion.' Shakespeare, As You Like It, i. I, 156, 
Pray in aid. To citl in id oas'i asdEtance: p. 174, 1. 93. 

' A conqueror that wiJ[ Jmy in aid Tai Idadneu, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to.' 

Shakespeare, Am. and C!. v. a. tj. 
Sir T. Hanmer in his note on tbi^ passage sayi; ' Praying maid It t, Inrn 
used for a petition made in a court of justice Tor the calling in of iuip 
from inolher that halh an indresl in the cause m queition." 
Freoadent, adj. Preceding, previous: p. 8?, !. 26; p. 314, 1. y, 
' Oat own pTicedml pulsions do instruct us 
What levity ■{ m youth." 

Shakespeare, Tim. of Ath. 1, i, 133. 
Froception, ib. Precept : p. 314, 1. 31. 

Prefer, v.l. Toprmuote: p, 3, 1, 31, See Eslh, ii. 9; Dan. vi. 3. 
Preferred, ^ f. Recommended: p. 203,1. 14. 

' Large gifti hare I bi^siow'd on learned clerks, 
Because my gift fre/err'd nie to the king.' 
, Shakespeare, » Hen. VI, iv. 7, 77, 

Preferrad before. Preferred to : p. 48, 1. 13. See John i. 15. 
ProluEive, adj. Pieliminaty, introduclory ; p, 94, 1. 13. 
Premeditate, /I, f. Premeditated: p. Si, 1. 6; p. 156, 1. 8. 
Prenotion, s^. Foreknowledge : p. 130, 1. 25 ; p. 145, 1. 93. 
Preoocupate, v. I. To preoccupy ; p. «68. 1. 14. 
PrepoaterouB, adj. Inverted in order; literally, having the list first: 

p. 143,1. 21. 
Prescript, ib. A prescription : p. 11, 1. 25 ; p. 132, 1. 1 1 ; p. 142, I. 5. 
Preaettt, v.t. To represent: p, roo, 1. 1. 

'Ay, my commander: when I presealed Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it.' 

Shakespeare, Temp. iv. I. 167. 
Present, adj. Immediale: p. 311, 1. 13. 'Present speeches ' —■pecAn 
made ou the spur of the moment, impromptu speeches: p. 100, L *i. 
>1d present ' = Lat. in prieunli, at present: p. 201, 1. 16. 
Presention, sS. Presentiment; p. 144, 1. 31. 
Fieas, V. 1. To pursue eagerly : p. ai6, 1. 19. ' Pressing the fact' leani 

to mean 'urgently pursuing the business in hand': p. 435, 1. 27. 
Pxetence, li. The thing pretended or aimed at: p. 124,1.5. 
Pretend, v.i. To aim ai, propose as an end or object: p. 36, U, 5, ;, lot 

p. 211.1. 13. 
Pretermit, V, /. To pass by: p, 108, I. 17 ; p. J15, 1. .50. 
Prevent, v.i. To aniicipaie; p. Joo, I. 33; p. i6i, 1. 24, Comp. Pt 

Prevented, p. p. Antieipaled : p. iji.l. 10. 

Prioe, 16. Value : p, 26, 1. 13 ; p- sg, 1. 8, &.c. See Malt. liti. 46. ' To 

be in price' =^\o be valued : p. 39, 1, 24. 
Prime, adj. Chief, excellent; p. 199. 1, 31. 
Prince, used of Qi.een Eliiabeth : p. 58, I. 2. 
Print, si: Jmpression, of a 5ea\ ■. ^. 6q, I, l6. 
^Tivateaeas, sb. Privacy: 5. lO.^.aij-, ?-\^,\.v^,bjL, < 
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! men cannol, when Ihcy woulJ ; neither will Ihe)-, 
but are impitient of prsvalenau, even in age, and 
'e the ihadow." 

probibiiity, la a proliabiB manner : p. 156, 1. ig. 
and heuce, praaf lioiu expeiieuce: p. 141,1.10' 



'It pnciidiih' "the result is: p. 79, 1. .1. 
FPOeeeding, s6. Progress: p. :70. 1. g; p. 173,11. 9. 10; p. I93, I. 
Froceedi^iS i^an. Remlting rrom: p. 1. 1. 2. 

Profesaion. ib. Means at living, livelihood ; p. 41, [. 15 ; p. 43. 1. 9, 
Profeaaory, adj. Profesiional : p. 79, L I. See p. 43, I. 7, Bk. 
ProflcienoB, sb. Progress, advancement : p, 43, 1. 30 ; p, j6, I. 17. 
Profitine, si. Profit, advantage: p. 183, 1. 19. 
Progression, sb, Progtess : p. 76, 1. 37 ; p. 78, 1. 17. 
PromiaEUOUB, adj. Mixed indiscriminately: p. 1:3, I. aj. 
Proof, ib'. Experiment: p. 119, 1. 17. ■ Good ot ill proof' it the proving 



,0. 



>till: p. 133,11. 2: 
Proper, adj. Oiie'i own : p. 181, L 3. 
Propriety, sft. Peculiarity : p. r, I. CO ; 
ri3, I. IS; p. : ■ " 



23- 



p. 6, L I. 



Properly : 

'Receipts of proprUiy'" 

:rtain diseases : p. 140, 1. 34. 

particular diseases, ns Bacon 



specific leceiptt, proper or peculiar to c 
'Not for propriely' ^aot appropriate 1 
explains aficrwatdi: p. 141,1. 9. 
ProaeoutioB, tb. Investigation ; p. S4. 1. J. 

froTooadoii, sb. Incitement: p. 50, 1. l3. ^ 

Fonotiial, adj. Minute : p. 35, 1. 3t. B 

Pimtos, tb. Minnie obierraneei, punctilio] : p. -2 19, 1. 3. 
Parnhaoo, si. Acquisition, that which is acquired : p. 16, 1, 4, Value! 

p. 741. I- H- 
ParenBfls, ib. Purity i p. 19, 1. 3, 
FuTK^moiit, sb, Ad excretion : p. rjq, 1. 6. 

PursuaDoe, sb, A prosecuting or following out, sequence ; p, 14a, 1. 19. 
PuTBUod, p.p. Followed out: p. 106, 1. 14. 
Purault, si. Consecutivenest, sequence ; p. 14 a, 1. 13: p. i37, 1. 
Pusillaniinitr, sb. Littleness of mind : p. 49, L 33; p. 305, 1. 
Put forth, V. njl. To endeavour : p, 70. L 1. 
.^ut to, 1-.'. To apply! p. 156, 1. 10. 

■"pyramidoB, si. p. 117,1. 18. The old form of the word befo 
' Daluralised, Compare Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, v. 1. 61 : 
- Rather make 
Mj country's high pyramids my gibl 
hen's Spanish Dictionary 11595), t.v. Piramide, the ringular ij 
•[^amis.' But Cotgrave (Fr. Diet.) and Florio (IlaL Diet.) 
'piramides* as singular. 



intupla, ad;. Fivefold : p. 1 (J9, 1. 1 4. 

't, v~T^. To get quit 0^ relieve ooetdf : p, ail, \, l^ 
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Haven, used as 






: noun, p. iji, 1. 23, In the Authorized VerdM 



:e: p. sja. 1. i;. 
Beader, sb. A lecturer: p. ;3, L t; p. 7g, I. 17. Still letaiaed in tin 

Unirenitiei and the Inns of Court. 
BaaiaQ. *By reasan'sbecanEe: p. 19, 1. 6; p. 16;, 1. 10. ■ It wa: 

reason'— it was rMSonable: p. j 7, 1. 10. ' It is reuon': p. C4, 1, ig. 
Beaeipt, ih. Power of icculving, capacily ; p. 7, 1. g. Reception; p. 77, 



1. 1 



3,1. I 



, si. AwitWrai 



lit: p. 1S7,1. IS. 



?, 1. 1 



Beaoncilement, sb. Reconciliation : p. 113. 1. 37 ; p. 331, 1. 4. 
Hedargution, 16. Reply, refutation : p. iS, 1. 14; p. 84, L 6 ; p, t,.,. 
' RedargutioQ : f. A ridarguHaa, checking, reprouiog, rcprehroil- 
nlrowliiig.' Colgrave, Ft. Diet. 
Reduaed, 'Reduced to stupid's^ rendered stupid: p. i\6, I, 33. 
Be-edliy, v.l. To rebuild : p. 5S, 1. 9. 

1;. i. To be leHfcTed : p. 161, 1. 7. 

, v.l. To restrain, hold in check as wiih a bridle: p. 53, I. 17; 
, I. 3! p. 193,1. 26. 

sb. Regimen, training : p. 3, !. 6 ; p. 97, 1, 19. kute, go 
nenl: p. 58,1, 15. 
RsB^On, ib. Climate, atmosphere ; p. ioG, I. 26. See note on Hamlet, n. 

3. 473. 

Begular, adj. Rigid in adhering 10 rule, methodical : p. 14, L aS. E 
had previouily (p. 10, 1, 32) tpoken of one of the charges brought »(, 
learned men that they were ' too peremptory or positive by ilrictnesi of 
rules aud axioms.' For the word see Essay itx. p. 133. 



H«latdon, ib. p. 39. 1. 13. ' Relation is, where, in cm 
two limes, or other things are considered so ai if they 
by this the ihing subsequent ii taid to take his effect by relation 



Belootatioiii 116. Struggle, violent cfTort, teluctai 



I. 1 



'5.1. 1. 



Dictionary, ed. 1727. Kirrative, iioif: 
45.»-37:p-i58, 



^ . oned ! p. 102, 1. 33 i p. 174. 1 30. 

\ fabulous fish, which was mpposed to delay the progress ol 
a vessel by adhering to its botton]; and >o generally, a hindrance: p. ri<), 
L 30. ' Many holde opinion, tha t in that last and famous tea-fight, which 
Antonie lost against Augustus, his Admirall-gallie was in her course tttied 
by that little Ssh, the Lalines call Rtmora, and the English a Sucke-itone, 
whose propertie is, to slaj any ship he can fasten hiiiistirc vnto.' I" 
laigne's Eisaies, Iranst. Flnrio, p. 270, ed. 1G03. 
Semove, sb. Removal; p. q8,l. sq; p. ^^,^,\. a8, 
Repoaed, p. p. Laid up lu m s\DTe', (. ']i,\,i&. 
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BepTGbensioiii, li. Rcptoofi : p. loa, 1. 14. 
BeproTe, ^.(. To telutei p. 113, 1. ig. 
BepugnacCT, ifr. Repugn ince : p, 120, L 7; p. 840, L 8. 
KesOiiBBinK, sb. Rescuing : p. 13S, 1. 13. Reicous and Reicussir are the 
old law terms fur rescue and riscner, and allhoiigb 1 hate not been able to 
Sad any otLer instance of ihs occuriiQce af racuiting, I have Dot hesi- 
tated to retain il, ai it i> found in the editions of 1G05 and 1G19. Chaucer 
tCant, Tales, 1645) uscj resttms : 

' And in the mcoui of thii P.-tlaninn 
The stronge kyng Ligurgiui ii bom adoun.' 
,v.l. Tocompaie; p. 178,!. 6. 

, Spring, source; p. 91, 1. 26. Comp. Essay iiii. p. 55 i 'the 
id fills of businesse." 

^ Having respect or reference to : p. 31, 1. 11. Appro- 
priate : p. 1,1. g. Special, relaiiic: p, 11.)., II. 35, ag, 30; p. igS, 1. 14. 
Peculiar: p. 265,!. 20. 
BeapeotiTely, adu. Approprlalclv ; p. 179, I, 31. Relatively: p. aSj, 

I. 24. 
Eespeot, sb. Consideration: p. 53, 1. 33; p. 194, I. !o; p. 217, 1. a.i ; 

or idle respica lead a mm, he shall never be wiihoul.' £ssa}> xi. p. 41. 

See Hamlet, iii. 1. 63. 
EeBt.ii.i. To remain: p. 129,1.8. 'Since iheiefare Ihey must be 

in such cases, there resltlh to speake, how they are to be btideled.' 

nxxvi. p. ij4. 
Betice, V.I. To withdraw: p. 103, 1. 13. 
BevBTBnt, 34. Kevtrend, venerable: p. ig, 1. 18. 
SevBrted, p. p. Turned back: p. 105, 1. 16. 
Bevolve, v.t. To reflect upon: p. 3, 1. 11 ; p. 1,47, 1, g. 
B^voVvad, p.p. Considered, reflected upon: p. 28,1.22; p. 112,1. 4. 
Ehapaody, sb. A pstehwoik, confused miwure; p. 106, I. 1, "T 

concemcth not those mingle-manglei of many kindes of slutfe, or as 1 
I Grecians call them RapsoSits,' Florio'i Montaigne, p. CIS, ed. 1603. 
lUlBtorioa, sb. Rhetoric: p. 1 7 7, 1, 9. 
Bound about, v. i. To roam about : p. 8, L 15. • For a man may wane 

in the way, by rounding up and down.' Bacon, Of the Inierp. of Natl 

tWorks, iii. 23a). 
Badiment, tb. An elementary fonn : p. 48, 1. Ig. 
Bnle over, ^. (. To decide, ai a judge decides a point of liw : p. 7. 1. ( 



SabbatlileaB, adj. Restless : p. 247, 1. 14. 

flacramentftl, adj. Bound by an oath 01 solemn obligation 1 p, I46, 1. 

Bsddeati adj. Most seiious, most important : p. aio, I. S. 

Sake. For .... sake : As in the phrases ' for enleitainment sake ' : p, 61 
1, 16; ' for demonstration sake': p. 1S5, 1. 21; 'for example sake,' p. 81 
L 16: 'assurance sake,' p. 159, 1. t6. Compare Hooker, Ecd. Pol. 1 
f. ifC (rd. Keble) : 'for ibit work take which we coiA Vi 'jtriDiro* 
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GLOSSART. 


■ 


Sals, 16, 


■ CoBfecllads 


o( sale- = coa{Ki\<ms which 


.ta offcr«l r« «Mi 


p. i4'i ' 


jft. Solomon 


p. 20, I. 5, The old fonn 


of (he name in tlw 



Geneva Bible. 

Saplsnoe, sb. Wisdom : p. 44, L iS ; p. i iS, t. 16. 

6atiafiict(iT7, aJj. Bacon uici this wotd on ihiee occaiioni in t 
which, BO far u I am awaie, has not been noticed in the diction 
'These talis/aelory and specious caniet" (p. 119, 1. 5); "by way of 1 
argument or saiisfaclory reason' (p. 153, 1, 16); 'more salisfaetory than I 
■ubslaiilial ' (p. 760, 1, 7), See also p. 30. 1. 26. Prom these instai 
appears that an explanation is saliffaclary which mereJj stops the 1 
of the inquirer, and, as Bacon says of Mirabilaries, gives ' contentm 
the appetite of curious and vain wiis" (p. S7). Again, in the samt 
be >p»ks of the methods of tradition of Imovrledge in his time; 'be thai | 
tcceiveth knowledge desireth rather present caliifaclion, than e _ 
inquiry : and so rather not to doubt, than not to err ' (p. 17 (), Compan I 
the use of ' satisfy,' p. 17*, 1. 33. 

Bo^e. ' By scale ' =by degiees, step by step : p. 1 18, 1, 4, 



Toes 
'. Knovrledge,' 



161,1. 



Science, si 
BoopB, sb. 
Seducement, sb. Seduction : p. J 
SeoiiiB, nsed as an adjective, p. 76, 
Seek, to. 'To he to mei'-lo b 
' For if you reduce usuiy, to one 
mhant wiU bi 



lowra 
side for 



Saen.f.^ Versed, skilled ; p. 25, 1, 19; p. 46, 1, 30; p. 136, 

Seem much, to. To appear 3 great thing : p. 3, 1. 28. So ' to think 

much' is to reckon highly as an act of importance. 
Segregaite, adj. Separate: p. 130, 1. a; p, ai6, 1. 13. 
BeptuaBenory, adj. Senenty years old ; p. 38, 1. iS. 
Service, s6. Used especially of military service ; a campaign or engage- 
ment : p. 68, L 2. We speak of a soldier having ' seen service.' 
Set forwBid, v. 1. To further, promote: p. 83, 1. 30. See I Chr. xxiii. 4. 
Sat into, t.(. To set to, apply oneself to : p. 85, 1, 18. 
Seven. The seven wise men of Greece : p. 102, 1. 31. Bee note. 
Sever, v.i. To be separated: p. 116,1.24; p. 2:7,1. 29: P-'36,^0^ 
Saverol, adj. Separate : p. 185, L 14. See Matt. xxv. 15. JH 

BeveraUr, adv. In several wayi : p. 5, 1. J. ^^H 

Severs, adj. Ri^dly accurate: p. 87, 1. 4. ^^^| 

Severedly, adv. Separately: p. laS, I. 11. ^^^n 

Shall, used for 'will ': p. So, 1. 37. ^^^ 

Shape, v.i. To acquire shape or form: p, 39, 1. 31. 
Shoot, sb, A shot : p. 149, 1. 11. 
Shoot over, v.i. To oveishoot the mark ; p. 132, 1. 16. 
Should, used for 'would': p. 9, 1. 23; p. 66, 1. j ; p. 116, 1. 17; p. 15;, 



LaS. 
Show, 16. Semhlanc 



, appeal 



1. 3. h 3° ; P- ' 



■ On the other siife'^oa the other han 



1,1.9. : 



els. i 



the otbei lids': p. a 
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3 


IkMnto,!- 


(. To 

Toind 


Hl«t: p. igj 
c>l= : p. 65. 


1.6. 
9- 








lUItude, si. Lik 


eness: p. 70 


L j6; p. 


IIS. 1 


16. 


Compirii 


.87.L10 


P- '47 


1. .11. 










Olea, li. 


Hetbi 


p. 80. 1. 17. 










Mreneis, 


.6. Sb 


cetiiy ; p. 195. 1. ag. 








U, v.i. To unde 


stmiid. know 


p. 66. 1. 


I. Co 


mp. 


Kingi T 


Chr. u. 7, 


8. XT^ia 












B-f.*. T 


a it\»J, 




9, 1. ji. 








«toty. ri 


Tempeiance in its 


widest seni 




mlndedneii: p. 


7.- P- 44i 


L14; 


. 216, 1. 3. 
ITcmbate : p. 


'9S. '■ ^fi- 








\a/ib,adj. 


Mom 




a«a«.J. 


Effera 


nacj : p, »6, 


g- 








ldnM«,ii 


Glare, 


dicoroui: p 
y: p. 119,1. 


ass, "■ '8, 


' 






Solid 


17- 








jooKtimB 


Solo 


□g : p. 38, 1. 


3- 








»ite,od> 


Free,u 


feitcrcd: p. 


69. 1- 4 ; P 


260.1 


33- 





.adv. Son 



singular, p. 194, 1, 






Ef»y I. p. 38. 
Soothe. V.I. To flaitci: p. 205, 1, aj. 

' Thau irt perjured loo, 
And ioolhesi up greatness.' 

Shakcipeare, K. John, iii. I, 111. 
dater, li. A sophid: p. 160, 1. 3. 

' A sublle traitor needs' fo sophisler.' 

Shakespeare, a Hen. VL v. I, 191. 
, 16. Fortune-telling by calling lolt; p. 87, I. 14, 
A class of petsoni: p. ag, L 10; p. 163, 1.6. 
■ The shalluwest thJek-skin of Ihat birten sort.' 

ShaketLpeacs, Mid. N.'s Dr. ill, a, 13. 
■(■ = in.uch a manner: p. 224. I. 3 ; p. 155, 1. at. 
I. To agree : p. 14, 1. 11 ; p. 334, 1. 18. ' A frend may ipeak, 
ate tequicei, and not ai it samik with ihc peiion.' Euay xitIi. 

table, adj. Agreeable, suitable : p. fS, 1. ao. 
_ _mdms, adj. That which merely gives forth a lOuud ; and fo, mctt- 
I phorically. hollow, unsubstantial : p. 7, I. 37. 
[laoioiiBi adj. Widely extended : p. 67. L 33. Not used now of conn- 
Spoke; past tense of 'speak': p. 64. 1. 13. 
tsavl£le> '*■ A spark : p. 138, 1. la ; p. 154, 1. 11. 
Egpeak to. To speak of or upon, as a topic : p. 157, 1. 13. 
Bpeok iiuto. To ipeak of. at with reference to : p. 37, L 33. 
BlwoiaUy, adv. Especially i p. 3 1 , 1. a 7. 
B^BCulation, si. Inquiry, investigation ; p. 87, I. 30 ; p. 1 95, L Ii 
Spsoulative, adj. Inquisilive: p. 14, 1. 16 ; p. III. 1. 14. 
Spialj i6- A spy ; p. 80, 11. 14, 16. ' But yet their trust towards them, 
bath rather beene as to good spialls, and good '«hls^m', xbm ^«A 
atg^iUBta, and oSccis.' Essay xUt. p. I';^. 
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I beliered to bel 



icu: p. 14E, 1. 36. 
, angei ; of which tha ipleen 
the leit : p. 345, I. 8. 

' If ihe must teem, 
Create her difld of splcm ; that it may lire. 
And be a ibwait dunalured loiment to her.' 

Shakupeiie, K. Lnu, f . 4. 30^ 
See alia the qaolaticn under Arrogaocy. 1 

Stand, V.I. To stand firm, keep one's position: p. 13, L 31; p. 36,1.31. 

SeeEph. vi. 13. Toitop: p. no, 1. 8. 
Stand with. To be consilient with : p. 1 13, L 11. ■ It it true, tpecMe 
profit ii not to be tieglccled, as hxn ai may ttaiid, with the good of 
the pianlilion. bat no fiiilhei.' Essay xxxiii. p. 139. 
State, s6. Original condition; p. ij, 1. 16; p. 195, 1. 6. Estate; p 1^9, 
1. 16. ' Certainly who haih a slats to repaire, may not despise naaH 
things.' Essay xxriii. p. II7. Stability; p. 193,1. 13. 'In tbe favonrt 
of oihers or the good windes of foitune we have no slale or certainty.' 
Colours ofOood and Evil. p. 3G2. 
Station, tb. A standing-place; p. I19. 1. 17. 

StatuA, 16. Statue: p. 71, I. 11; p. 85,1. 19; p. aoa, 1. 34; p. 341, I, 9. 
'Eien at the bate of Ponipey's slalua.' 

Shakespeare, Jnl. CiEs. ill. 3. 193. 
Stay, sb. A standstill: p. 37, 1. 1. 'He that standeth at a slay, when 

others rise, can hardly avoid motions of eni')'.' Essay Jtiv. p. 52. 
Stay, V. I. To stand still, rest: p. 119, 1, 5. To dwell : p. 333, L 16. 
Still, adv. Constantly: p. 39, K iG; p. 69, 1. il; p. 73, 1, iS. 
■ Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the mill-vetd Bermooihei.' 

Shakespeare, Temprst, i. 1. 339. 
Stond, st. An impediment, hindrance: p. ill, 1.3. 'The removing of 
the slonds and impediments of the mind doth often clear the passage aiid 
current of a man's fortune.' Bacon, Disc, touching Helps for the Intell. 
Powers (Works, vii. 99). See also Essay il. p. 165. 
Stood upon. Insisted upon: p. S, 1. 30; p. 174, 1, aS. 'But it is so 
plaine, that every man proSleth in that hee most inlendeth, that it necdeth 
not be stood upon.' Essay xxix, p. 136. 
Story, 16. History : p. S6, 1. 4; p. 90, 1. 33. See. a Chi. xiii. 33, 
Strait, adj. Tight: p. 310, 1. 10; p. 319,!. 13. 
Straldy, adv. Strictly: p. 43, 1 3. See Gen. xliii. 7. 
Stroke. Struct ; the preterite of ' strike ' : p. IJo, 11. 31, 33, 
Stupid. ' Reduced to stupid '-^rendered stujnd: p. 316, 1. 33. Compare 

'leaveth it for suspect,' p. 81, 1. 11. 
Stylo, si. Title or formula, designation : p, 44, 1. 33 r p. 67. '■ »7- 
Style, sb. The pen of the ancient Greeks and Romans, one end of 
which was pointed for the purpose of writing oo the wai tablets ; 
the other broad and flat to erase what had been written. Hence the 
Latin phrase vtrlere siylum, to turn the style, = to erase, and this is 
imitated by Bacon, p. 61, I. 33. 
Styled. Set uote on p. lOl, \, 19. Peihij« vt ibould read ' may be so 



Infajeot, t 

Hinilet, i, 1 
Bnborn., v. I. 



Uied as i collecliTC 



Q for t 



hich Baci 



Like Iha Lit. mbomare, lo iurnlsh, equip ; 
SabHistenoe, sb, gnbilance; p. 44, I. ii. 
Bubstantive, adj. Subitantial : p. 1 q6, I. g. 
SnbtiUty, sb. Subliliyj the old form of spelling, « 
frequently adopts; from Lat. svbliliCas: p. 31, 1. 10; &c. 

P- 13S1 1- 4- It W3» formerly used with soma qualifying adjecl 
Joiih. i. 8. 
StLoh one. Snch, luch a one : p. 353, 1, t >;. 
SiiOQoUTH. Plural for ungntai : p. aS, 1. 18. 
I Bnddenlr. adv. Quickly, hastily: p. 184, 1. 16; p. J34,l. 8. 
' Muie not that 1 thus suddfaly proceed.' 

Shakespeare, Two Gent, of Ver. I. 3. 64. 
■And luddeitly resolve me in my suit." 

Id. Love's Lab. Lost, ii. ». I 
To be competent : p. 173,1. 13. 
idj. Compeleni, able: p. 79, I. 18; p. 93, L 3a; p. sai, 
£icitnt mcn'^nieii of capacity, ability. 

' SuiBcieiier, A. Ability, tapaeiiy : p. iiS, 1, i^. Set i Cat. iii, J. 

I Bummapy, adj. Chief, most important : p. 6, 1. 30 ; p. 19, I. 30 ; p. 45, 

, ib, Auiitince : p. 3o6, L 3. 
To assist: p. 76, I. 16. 
_ _ . To imagine ; p. 1*57, 1. 19. - 

Sappoaed, adj. Fictitious, imaginary: p. 41;, 
' ' ■ iicss.' Shakespeare, Mer. of Van ■" 



peact 



Id. 3 



1. IV. i' 



s- '96. 



I Suiobuge, sb. Surfdt: p. 83, 1, 
I Surd, adj. Literally, without sound, nni 
I fioapoct, adj. Suspected, luspicious : p. 
- ■ ' n Italy. Ihey hold it a little iUJf i 
r mouth, padre mmmune.' Esia' 
\b. liiflaiion of tnir^d by piidi 

[, >b. Arrangement : p. igi, I. 3I 



I TablSi ih. A tablet, pi 



■Wounding suppoud 

■ ifS. 1. 1. 

p. 260, I. 19. 'Cer- 
when Ihey have often 

13. Compare 9 Cor, 



I'! 

i 



, LlOk ' 
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Scj,]. 11. Comp. CoUxui of Good tnd Eril. p. 36) : 'Yet 
me see ihem complaLnc, but fa kI a ^ood &ce Dpoa It.* 
Language: p. 17. 1. 19. 

To give a touch of'-^to iTInde In. mentioa iHghtl)' : p. gR, 
ng, ejcainiinlioQ, p. 153, I. II, ai of gold by the loQCb-ilone. 
■ig: p. 59.1.11; p. 88, I. as. 
... »45, 1. 17. 
The delivery of knowledge; p. 166. 1. B; p. I^o, I. 5; 

Idnosd, p.p. In _ _ . . . _ 

"laduce ' appears to be used with a disiinct reference 10 its original mean- 

'1 lead along, lead in proceision,' and so '10 parade.' Hence 

would mean ' paraded conlempInDiulj, or 10 as to 

LuCBmeiit, i&. MisiepTesentaliot;. caiumny : p. 38, 1. 1 ; p. 43. 1. 3t. 

Worse than a theft, no less than a Iraducaneal, 
To hide your doings.' Shakespeare, Cor. i. 9. ai. 

ktlon, sb. A metapboi: p. 6[, 1. ig. See note. 
■ To labour: p. 49, 1. 7 i p. Bo, 1. 31. 

Labour: p. 10, 1. a;; p. jB. 1. 83, dfcc. Travaili = paini ; 
I. See Num. xi. 14, Lam. iii. 5. 
>, lb. f. 140, 1. 31. Fonnerly Iriaeli from Gk. Aj,»i)«4i n aatidotc 

rtper's poiion. ' " Treacle," or " triacle," as Chancer wrote it, was 

illy a Greek woid, 3nd wrapped np in itself the once popular belief 

iticipationf by the way, of homfBopathy), (hat a confection of the 

" ' "' ■ ■ ; antidote againsl the viper'i bite. . . . 

en came to express any antidote, then 

or iweet syrup ; and lastly that particular i/tup, 

the sweet syrup of molasses, to which alone it is now restricted.' 

English Past and Present, fourth «d. p. 188. Covetdale's version 

iii. ai is — ' I am tieuy and abashed, for there ii no more Triacle 

i :' and of Jer. ilvi. II—- Go vp (o Galaad) and bringe IriacU 

ingbleroffEgiple.' 

I, il/. Trembling ; used in a literal sense : p. 94, 1, ig, 

p.4, i.sjp. 188,1.18. 



this antidote, ii 



A threefold 

Trite, commo 

tB, A. A Itgure, generally of speech ; here applied 

A guardian 

r Ore of the world. 



: p. 107, 



! p. 184,1. I. SeeOal. iv. «. 
fined by Blonnt and others ' a lignro 
does not appear to me satisfactory, 
undetitanding and facuhies thereof 

nist, who should happly finde it W be a Typo- 
Camden, Remalnes, p. 95, ed. ifio;. It seemi rather li 
" the figures or lypei which play 11 
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TTnawareB, at, UneKpeMcd!}" ; p. II, t. y ; p, i 

XXXV. n. 

TJncaivillr, adv. Rudely : p. 35, I. i^. 
"nnoomely, adv. Ungnctfully, awkwardly: p. 36, ! 
trnconBtanoy, ib. Inconslancy : p. 38, ]. 33. 
TTnorediblB, adj. Incredible: p. 35, 1. 38. 
tTDdeTatandiiigly, adv. latelllgentlj : p. isS. 1. R. 
UndertaJre, v. I. To deal with, contend with: p. 3 
ITndemilue, sb. Deptedilion ; p. 4, 1. 15, 
TJiilveFaality, sb. The study of gcnerai principle! : 
TTDlikait, adj. Most unlike : p. 335. 1. 26. 
trumamired, p.p. Unculitvatfd : p. 84, 1. R. 
ncmovabls, adj. Immorable: p. 158, 1. 13. 
UnpartlBl, adj. Impaitiai: p. 33.4, 1. 13. 
tJnpeifeot. adj. Imperfect; p. 91, 1. I,' p. 340, 

pasiige the ed. of 1605 has vnperjie. 
TTnpropeF, adj. Iniprsper : p. 4X. 1. 3. 
trnsafety, si. Insecuiity : p. 336, I. 14. 
TTntaied, p.p. Uncensured : p. 56. 1. 19. 
Unwinded, j.p. Unwound; p. 181, 1. 15. 
nnfTTap, v> I, To disentangle : p. 346, L j 
Upon, prip. Used in phiaset wlitre we ; 
■ "■ 1 cuTiosity' — 



I. I. 3 



ling vpon i< 
■ Upon s 



lid now employ other pre- 
t of > natural curioutj': 
rd discomeni' — proceeding 

">4.1-"| 



from. &c. : p. 54, 1. ^ 

'Upon displeasnre': p.'aai, 1. 33. 'Upon heat '; p. 23:, H aj, Sc. "To 
take advantage u/or' — to lake adtraotage of: p. 17, 1. ]6. ' To do good 
vpfMi'ssto do good to : p. loi, I. 9, 'Multiplying and extending their 
fbna upon other things': p. 155, I. I, 'Study nfon' ' "" 

■ Be bold upon ' ; p. 333, 1. S. See Glossary to Bacoti's 1 

Tlie.sb. Use: p. 151, 1. 15; p. tyi, I, ij. 

ttae, V. i. To be accustomed ; p. 31, L 3 ; p. 40, 1. 31. 

UsQ, sb. Usance, interest, increaie; p. 116, 1. 15. 



Value, V.I. To give vatue Id : p, ll3. Lio. 

adj. Boastful, vain : p. 15, i. IJ; p. laj, L 3T. 
Un systematically : p. 153, 1. 33. 



, jriatly, adv. ^ 

VaslmBBB, sb. A waste, wilden 
VehemenEy, sb. Vehe 
■pentosity, si. Windin 
Verdure, tb. Literally, 
/. 17. 
Tarity, rf. Trelh ! p. gi . I. T^S ; ?• ^O^VtO- 



1. 16; p, gs, 1. 13. 

I ; and to, vegetation generally : p. 43, 



VarmtotJate, ndj, 

1- 33- 



GLOSSARV. 
Intricite, windiog, lika the moving ofa 



- . langeible: p. 54, 1- I- 

Veatimenta, si. Vesiments, dicss: p. 88. 1. 33, •Vatimento, as Vest 

my vesiimeni or yesturt/ Florio, Ital. Diet. 
Tioisaitude, j6. Change: p. 6, 1. 36- Ocder of things : p. 49, 1. 16. I 
Void, od,-. Empty: p. 43, 1, 2a. 

ToUlaa, sb. Flighii: p. Jja, 1, 11. From Fr. volet a, flight of birdi. 
Volubility, sb. Rolling ot twisting motion : p. 301, 1. 6. 
Voluble, Oi//. Capable of resolving ; p.i3[),l.a7. 
Voluntary, sb. A volunteer: p. 66, 1. 14. 

VoluptuBTj. adj. Belonging to pleasure : p. I33. 1. as ; p. 143, 1 
VulgBT, ailj. Common, laniiJiai : p. 54, 1. 8. 



"Wait on. To attend: p. 45, ]. 17. 
'Wait upon. To attend : p. 95, 1. 3. 
"Want, s6. Defect, deficiency: p. 237, 11. a 
— ■ ■ Toal 



.^Z- 



Wfttoh isandle, ib. A nigh! light : p. 31. 1. 39. CampaM Albumtiat 'S. 

9: 'Why fhonid I twine mine atms to cables, and sigh my soul to air? 
Sil up all nighi like a wolching candle, and distil mj brains thtongh my 
eyelids?' * My good old mistress was wont to call me h^r walcli-candli, 

me to waste almost to nothing).' Sscon, Letter to King Jamei (Works, 
I. a So). 
Water, sb. A piece of water: p. 105, 1, 9. Compare Tennyson, Moite 
d'Arlhut ; 



Uy a 


great waiir, and the 


noon 


was 


fnll 


WnverinK, sb. Os 


illation : p. 94, 1. ig. 








■Way. ;.. the phrase 


■to hold««,wilh' = ic 


fcee 




ew 


So ■ to keep luoj w 


th.'p. II3,L lo; 'to 


take the 


*ay 


or mtjsures! p. i; 


3. )■ 27. 








Way, sb, A road ; 


p, 144. 1. 11; p. 14''. '• 


25- 






Ways. 'Nuuwys' 


-innovi^ay: p. a8, 1. . 


; p 


S6, 


■ as 


Waal, si. Welfare. 


prosperity : p. 55. 1. 33 








Wear, ...-■. To sufl 


er from wear or uie : p. 


'5. 


24. 




Went of=werecurr 


ent aboDl : p. 68, 1. 5. 








Were batter, p. a 


7,1.7! p. 221, L 2.5. 


We 


shou 


d n 


had belter," or ' it were beller for a man &c 








What time. At w 


lich time, when: p. 93, 


.37 







I WhereEis, adv. 

\ Whethap, pron. Wliich, of two ; p. 1 95, 1. 3a. 

sb,rel.Jir. V/ho; uied ofpersoat i p. 9, LlS; p. i%,\. i' 
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Whiffler, tb. An officer whose duty it was to clear the way for a 
sion : p. 152, 1. 33. 

/Which like a mighty whiffler 'fore the king/ 

Shakespeare, Hen. V. v. Che 

"Wit, sh. Our modem word ' intellect ' expresses as nearly as poss 
meaning which * wit ' had in Bacon's time : p. 33, 1. 16. See 
p. 64, 1. 4, and comp. Essay vi. p. 18 ; xliy. p. 179. * Games of 
games of skill or science as opposed to games of chance : p. 256, 

With, prep. Occurs where we should now use * by.* * Waited on 
attended by : p. 49, L 17. * Attended t«VA *=* attended by : p. 5c 

Withal, prep. With : p. 34, 1. 3. Placed after the case it governs 

Within, prep. Among : p. 46, 1. 21. 

Without, prep. Beyond : p. 185, 1. 25 ; p. 204, 1. 11. Comp. 1 

Word, &b. Motto: p. 98, 1. i. 

*And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black Ethiope reaching at the sun ; 
The word, * Lux tua vita mihi.' 

Shakespeare, Per. ii. 
Work, .*To set on toork* — to set working: p. 198, 1. 7. So • 

work *=: to put in motion : p. 340, 1. 23. 
Worthy, sb, A hero: p. 52, 1. 4. Comp. 'the nine worthies ' a 

ii. 5- 
Wrought, p.p. Influenced, worked upon: p. 177, 1. 24. 



Anagog^ioal, adj. Mystical : p. 261, 1. 23. 

Consul, sb. Loosely used for * counsellor,' * senator ' : p. 36, I. 32. 

pare Shakespeare, Othello, i. I. 25 ; i. 2. 43. 
Piece, sb, A castle or fort: p. 173, 1. 14. See Jewell's Works 

Soc. ed.), i. 485. 

« 

Additional Notes, 

P. 18 [2]. Socrates however was not put to death till B.C. 399. 

P. 228 [20]. Dr. Thompson, the Master of Trinity College, Car 
has pointed out to me that the origin of Bacon's • globe of mati 
'globe of crystal or form' is probably the (T<paipos aXaO'qr6s 
aifxupos vorjros of Empedocks as interpreted by Proclus. See P 
Timsum, p. 160 D, and Simplicius in Physica, p. 7 b. 



THE END. 
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